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CHAPTER 1/ ^ V 



I DSTBHMiNBD to give tke enemy no respite, and ordered 
the rayines to be attacked by fresh troops* While t&ey were 
advancing, I galloped in seareh of Jubal oyer, the ground of 
^ the last charge* He was not to be sees among the living or 
^ the dead. 

r\ The look of the field, when ^e first glow g£ battle passed^ 

\ was enough to shake a sterner spiiSt tlma mine. Chir ad* 

^ vance to Uie gorges of the mountain, h^^lefi the plain naked. 

o!!^ The sea of turbans and lances was gone -rolling, ]ike the 

swell of an angry ocean, against the foot of the hills. AH 

before us was the precipitous rock, or * the rocky pass, 

thronged with helmets and spears. But all behind was 

death, or misery worse than death ; hundreds andithousands 

groaning in agony, crying out for water to cool their burning 

lips; imploring the sword to put them out of pain. The le. 

. gic^iaries lay in their ranks, as they had fought \ soligl piles 

of men, horses, and arms, the true monuments of soldiership. 

The veterans of Rome had gallantly sustained the honors of 

her name. 

I turned from this sight towards the rescued city. The 
sun was resting on it9 towera; the smokes of the evening' 
sacrifice were ascending in slow wreaths from the altar of 
the sanctuary. The trumpets and voices of the minitrela 
poured a rich stream of harmony on the cool air« The re* 
collection of gentler times c«ne upon my heart. Through 
what scenes ^an](ious feeling had i not passed, sinc^ those 
gates closed upon me ! 
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Jlie contrast between the holy calm of my early days, 
and the fierce 'struggles of my doomed existence, pressed 
with bitter force. My spirit shook* The warrior enthusiasm 
was chilled. The sounds of triumph rang hollow in my ear ; 
and those who had at that hour looked upon the man of vie 
tofy, the champion of Israel, would have seen but a helpless 
wretch, hiding his face from human view ; and wishing that 
he could exchange fates with the mangled shapes beside 
him. 

The trampling of horses roused me from this unwarlike 
weakness. Constantius came |[lowing to communicate the 
intelligence, that the last of the enemy had been driven in, 
and that his fresh troops only awaited my orders to force the 
passes. I mounted, heard the shouts of the brave pursuers, 
and was again the soldier. 

But the iron front of the enemy resisted our boldest at- 
tempts to force, the ravjnes. The hills were not to be turned ; 
/ind we were compelled, after innumerable efforts, to wait 
for the movement of the Romans from a spot which thirst 
and hunger must soon make untenQji)le. This day stripped 
them of their baggage, beasts of burden, and military engines. 
Night fell too speedily— to us a reluctant relaxation, to them 
a temporary shelter from inevitable ruin. 

At dawn, the pursuit began again. We found the passes 
open, and the enemy struggling to escape out of those fatal 
defiles. The day was Y^qm away in perpetual attempts to 
break the ranks of the legionaries. The Jew, light, agile, 
and with nothing to carry but his spear, was a tremendous 
antagonist ta the Roman, perplexed among rocks and tor- 
rents, famishing, and encumbered with an oppressive weight 
of armor. The losses of this day were dreadful. Our darts 
commanded their march from the heights ; every stone did 
execution among ranks, whose helmets and shields were now 
shattered by the perpetual discharge. Still they toiled on 
unbroken. We saw their long line struggling with patient 
discipline through the rugged depth below ; and in the face 
of our attacks they made way, till night again covered them. 

I spent that night on horseback. Fatigue was never felt 
in the stronc excitement of the time. I saw multitudes sink 
at my horse s feet in sleep as insensible as the rock on which 
they lay. Sleep never touched my eyelids. I galloped 
from post to post, brought up reinfoxcements to my wearied 
ranks, and bnged for mom. 
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It came at last ; the enemy had reached the head of the 
defiles, but a force was poured upon them that nothing could 
resist : their remaining cavalry were driven from the sides 
of the precipice into the depths, the few light troops that 
scaled the higher grounds were swept away. I looked upon 
their whole army as in my hands, and was riding forward 
with Constantius and my chief officers to receive their sur- 
render ; when they were daved by one of those instances of 
devotedness, that distinguished the Roman character* - 

Wearied of perpetual pursuit and evasion, I was rejoiced 
to see, at last, symptoms of a determination to wait for us, 
and try the chance of battle. An abrupt ridge of rock, sur- 
mounted with a lofly cone, was the enemy's position, long 
after famous in Jewish annals. A line of spearsmen were 
drawn up on the ridge ; and the broken summit of the cone, 
a space of a few hundred yards, was occupied by a cohort. 
Some of the Italian dexterity was employed to give the idea, 
that Cestias had taken his stand upon this central spot ; an * 
eagle, and a concourse of officers, were exhibited ; and upon 
this spot I directed the principal attack to be made. 

But the cool bravery of its defenders was not to be shaken* 
After a long waste of time in efforts to scale the rock ; in- 
dignant at jse^ing victory retarded by such an obstacle, I left 
the business to the slingers and archers ; and ordered a 
perpetual discharge to be kept up on the cohort. This was 
decisive. Every stone and arrow told upon thejittle force 
crowded together on the naked height. Shield and helmet 
sapk one by one under the mere weight of missiles. Their 
circle rapidly diminished, and, refusing to surrender, they 
perished to a man. 

When we took possession, the enemy were gone. The 
resistance of the cohort had given them time to escape* 
And Cestius sheltereil his degraded laurels behind the ram- 
parts of Bethhoron, by the sacrifice of four huodred heroes* 

This battle, which commenced on the eighth day of the 
month M archesvan, had jxo equal in the war. The loss to 
the Romans was unparalleled since the defeat of Crassua. 
Two legions were destroyed ; six thousand bodies were left 
on the field. The whole preparation for the siege of Jeru- 
salem fell into our hands* Then was the hour to have struck 
the final blow for freedom. Then was given that chance of 
restoration, that respite, which Providence gives to every 
nation and every man* But our crimes, our wild feuds, tho 

1* 
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bigoted fury, and polluted liceDte of our factions, rose np as 
ft cloud between us and. the light; we were made to be 
mined. 

But those were not my reflections when I saw the gates 
of Bethfaoron closing on the fugitives ; I vowed never to rest,, 
tintil I brought prisoners to Jerusalem, the last of the sacri. 
legious army that had dared to assault the Temple. 

The walls of Bethhoron, manned only with the wreck of 
the troops that we had routed from all their positions, could 
oflfbr no impediment to hands and hearts like ours. I ordered 
an immediate assault. The resistance was desperate, for 
beyond this city there was no place of refuge nearer than 
Antipatris. We were twice repulsed. I headed the third 
attack myself. The dead filled up the ditch, and I had 
^ready arrived at the foot of the rampart, with the scaling 
ladder in my hand, when I heard Jubal's voice behind me* 
He was lea|H,ng and dancing in the attitudes of utter madness. 
But there was no time to be lost. I rushed upon the battle- 
SMnts, tore a standard from its bearer, aAd waved it over 
* my head with a shout of victory. The plain, the hills, the 
valleys, covered with the host rushing to the assault, echoed 
the cry ; I was at the summit of fortune ! 

In the next moment I felt a sudden shock; Darkness 
covered my eyes, and I plunged headlong. 

I awoke in a dungeon. 



CHAPTER II. 

In that dungeon I lay two years. How I lived, how I 
V<>re to retain existence, I can now have no conception. I 
Was fbr the greater part of the time in a kind of childishness. 
I wtis not mad, nor altogether insensible of things about me, 
vMr even without the occasional inclination for the common 
6b!fects and propensities of our being. I used to look for the 
^^iner of day-light, that was suffered to enter my ceU. 
The reflection of the moon tn a pool, of which, by climbing 
t6 the loop-hole, I could gain a glimpse, was waited ^ wi£ 
sottie feeble feellns ti€ pleasure. But my animal a|^tites 
H^ere fenore fiitty ^Ait^ ihan «rer. An liour^ delay ef the 
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miMnible prorisbn that was thrown through my bars, made 
me wretched. I devoured it like a wira beast, and then 
longed through the dreary hours for its coming again. 

I made no attempt to escape. I dragged myself once to 
the entrance of the dungeon, found it secured by an iron 
door, and never tried it again. If every bar had been open, 
I scarcely know, whether I should have attempted to pass it. 
Even in my more reasoning hours, I felt no desire to move ; 
Destiny was vpon me. My doom was marked in characters, 
which, nothing but blindness could fail to read ; and to 
struggle with fate, what was it but to prepare for new mis- 
fortune ! ^ 

The memory of my wife and children sometimes broke 
through the icy apathy with which I labored to incrust my 
mind. Tears flowed, nature stung my heart, I groaned^ and 
made the vault ring with the cries of the exile from earth 
and heaven. But this passed away, and I was again- the 
seU'-divorced man, without a tie to bind him to transitory 
things. 

I heard the thunder, and the winds ; the lightnings some* 
times startled me from my savage sleep. But what were 
they to me !^ I was dreadfully secure from the fiercest rage 
of nature. There were nights when I conceived that I 
could distinguish the roarings of the ocean, and, shuddering, 
seemed tp hear the cries of drowning men. But those too 
passed away. I swept remembrance from my (nind, and 
felt a sort of vague enjoyment in the effort to defy the last 
power of evil. Cold, heat, hunger, waking, sleep, were the 
calendar of my year, the only points in which I was sensible 
of existence ; I felt myself like some of those torpid animals 
which, buried in stones from the creation, live on until the 
creation shall be no more. 

But this sterii heaviness was only for the waking hour. 
Night had its old implacable dominion over me, full of vivid 
misery, crowded with the bitter sweet of memory. I wan* 
dered free among those, in whose faces and forms my spirit 
found matchless lovehness ; then the cruel caprice of fancy 
would sting me ; in the very concord of enchanting sounds, 
there would come a funereal voice. In the circle of the 
happy, I was appalled by some hideous visage uttering wcNrds 
of misery. A spectral form would hang upon my steps, and 
tell me that I was undone. 

From one of those miserable slumbers I was roused by a 
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voice pronouncing my name. I at first confounded it with^ 
the wanderings of sleep. But a chilling touch upon my 
forehead, completely ardused me. It was night, yet my 
eyes, accustomed to the darkness, gradually discovered the 
first intruder who ever stood within my living grave ; nothing 
human could look more like the dead. A breathing skele- 
ton stood before me. The skin clung to his bones, misery 
was in every feature, the voice was scarcely above a whisper. 

" Rise," said this wretched being, ** prince of Naphtali, 
you are free ; follow me." 

Strange thoughts were in the words. Was this indeed the 
universal summoner 7 the being whom the prosperous dread, 
but the wretched love ? Had the King of terrors stood be- 
fore me, I could not have gazed on him with more wonder. 
<* Rise," said the voice impatiently ; '* we have but an hour 
till day-break, and you must escape now, or never." The 
sound of freedom scattered my apathy. The world opened 
upon my heart ; country, friends, children, were in the Word, 
and I started up with the feeling of one, to whom life is given 
on the scaffold. 

My guide hurried forward through the winding way to the 
door. He stopped, I heard him utter a groan, strike fiercely 
against the bars, and fall. I found him lying at the thresh- 
hold without speech or motion ; carried him back ; and by 
the help of the cruse of water left to moisten my solitary 
meal, restored him to his senses. 

*< The wind," said he, " must have closed the door, and 
we are destined to die together. So be it ; with neither of 
us can the struggle be long. — Farewell !" He flung himself 
upon his face in a corner, and seemed to sleep. A noise of 
some heavy instrument roused us both. He listened, and 
said, " There is hope still. - The slave who let nie in, is for. 
cing the door." W^ rushed to assist him ; and tugged and 
tore at the massive stones in which the hinges were fixed ; 
bfit found our utmost strength inefiectual ai^ an infant's. The 
slave now cried out, that he must give up the attempt ;' that 
day was breaking, and the guard were at hand. We implor- 
ed him to try once more. By a violent efibrt, he drove his 
crow-bar through one of the pannels, the gleam of light 
gave us courage, and with our united strength we heaved at 
Sie joints, which were evidently loosening. 

In the midst of our work^ the slave fled ; and I heard a 
plunge into the pool beneath. " He has perished," said my 
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/Gompanicm. ** The door is on the. face of a precipice* He 
has fallen in the attempt to escape, and we are now finally 
undone." 

The guard, disturbed by the noise, arrived, and in the 
depths of our cell we heard the day spent in making the im- 
passable barrier firmer than ever. ' 

For some hours my companion lay in that state of ex- 
haustion, which I could not distinguish from uneasy slumber, 
and which I attributed to the fatigue of our mutual labors. 
But his groans became so deep, that I ventured to rouse himy 
and even to cheer him with the chances of escape^ 

"I have not slept," said he'; ^<I shall never s!eep again^ 
until the grave give^ me that slumber in which the wretched 
can alone find rest. Escape ! No — for months, for years, 
I have had but one object ; I have traversed mountain and 
sea for it, I have given to it day and night, all the wealth that 
I possessed in the world ; I could give no more, but my life ; 
and that too I was to give. I stood within sight of this ob- 
ject. Its attainment would have comforted my dying hour. 
But it is snatched from me in the very malice of fortune ; and 
now the sooner I perish the better." He writhed with men- 
tal pain. 

'< But what cause can you have for being here ? Tou are 
no prisoner. You have not fought our tyrants. Who are 
you r 

'^ One whom you can never know. A being bom to 
honor and happiness ; but who perverted them by pride and 
revenge, and whose last miserable hope is, that he may die 
unknown, and without the curses that fall on the traitor and 
(he murderer." 

I knew the speaker in, those words of woe. I cried out, 
" Jubal, my friend, my kinsman, my hero ; is it you then 
who have risked your life to save me ?" I threw myself be- 
side him. He crept from me. I caught his meagre hand. 
I forced food into his lips ; in the deepest grief at his obvi- 
ous sufiering, I adjured him to live and hope. 

He started away wildly. ^< Touch me not, Prince of Naph- 
tali, I ^m unfit to live. I-^I have been your ruin ; and yet, 
he who knows the heart, knows that I alone am not to blame. 
I was a dupe, a slave to furious passions, the victim of evil 
counsellors, the prey of disease of mind. What I did, was 
done in malice, but it was done in madness- too. On my 
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GtkneBf may Heaven hare mercy ! for they are hmycmi tbe 
fixrgv^enefls of num." 

By the feeble light which showed scarcely more tliao th* 
wretchedness of my duBgeon, I made some little prepara- 
ticm for ^e refiresfanieot of this feverish and famished being* 
His story agitated him ; and, strongly awakeped as my cu* 
riostty was, I forbore all question. But it lay a burden on 
his mind, and I suffered him to make his confession. 

*' I loved Salome," said he. " But I was so secure of ae* 
oeptance, according to tbe custom of 6ur tribe, that I never 
conceived the possibility of an obstacle to our marriage* 
My love and my pride were equally hurt by her rejection. 
The return of Salome from Rome, and the new distinctions 
of her husband, your gratitude, and the popular applause, 
made my envy bitterness. To change the scene, I went to 
Jerusalem. I there found the spirit of malice active* Your 
learning and talents had made you obnoxious long before, 
your new opulence and rank turned dislike into hatred* 
Ottias, whose dagger you turned from the bosom of the noble 
Eleazar, remembered his disgrace. He headed the conspi- 
reey against you ; and nothing but your heroism, and the 
daring vigor which you stirred up the nation, could have 
sored you long since from the last extremities of faction and 
revenge. My unhappy state of mind threw me into his 
hands. I was inflamed against you by perpetual calumnies* 
My feelings, morbid, with fancied wrongii, hurried me into 
violences of language and wHd resolutions, that now strike 
me with wonder. It was even proposed that I should accuse 
you before the Sanhedrim of dealing with the powers of 
darkness. Proofs were offered, which my bewildered and 
broken reason could scarcely resist. I was assailed with 
subtle argument ; the latent superstitions of my nature were 
stimulated by sights and scenes of strange import, horrid and 
mysterious displays, which implicate the leaders of Jerusa- 
lem deeply in the charges laid by our law upon the idolaters. 
Spirits, or the semblances of spirits, were raised before my 
eyes, voices were heard in the depths and in the air, de- 
nouncing you, even you, as the enemy of Judea and of man. 
I was commanded, in the midst of thunders, real or feigned, 
to destroy ypu." 

Here his voice sank, his frame quivered ; and wrapping 
his head in his cloak, he remained long silent. To relieve 
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Hm (kmn^ diis ptinfU aamttive, I Mked tot intelligdeoe ^ 
ny fiunil J aod of tbe coiuitry% 

** Of y«ur family I ewi teir you notUag,^' wd be, oGMNUm. 
fully ; *'I shrank from the very mention «f their name. Dii. 
ffing these imo yean, I had hut one piftrsuit, the discoTery of 
your prison. I Mftned to heai^ to think of other things, l 
feh that I was dying, and I dreaded to appear before 4|i» 
great tribunal with the groans from your dungeon cbiing ^ 
to etifle my prayers.^' 

^* But is oar country still torn by the Roman wolves ?" 

<^Its destruction forced itself on my eyes. The whole 
land is in luaMdt. Blood and horror are under every Fosf 
from Lebanon to Idumea. The Roman awerd is out, and.it 
&lls with cruel havoc ; but the Jewish dagger pays it home, 
and the legions quail before the naked vak>r ^ the pea* 
santry. But what are valor. or patriotism to us now ? we 
nre in our grave J** 

The thought of my family exposed to the miseries of a 
ferocious war, only kindled my eagerness to escape from 
this den of oblivion. I rose, it was evening, jand the mebn- 
cboly moon threw the old feeble gleam on the water, whieb 
had so long been to me the only mirror of her oountenanoe. 
I observed the 4ight darkened by a figure stealing along the 
edge of the pool. It approached, and the words weie 
whispered: << It is impossible to break open the door from 
without, as the guard are on the watch ; but try whether it 
cannot \pe opened from within." A crow-bar was pushed 
into the loop-hole ; its bearer, the slave, who had escaped 
by swimming, jumped down and was gone. 

I leftJubal where be lay, lingered at the. door till all ea- 
temal sounds ceased, and then made my desperate attempt. 
I was wasted by confinement ; but the mind is fierce. - 1 
labored with furious efibrt at the mass of bolt and bar, and 
at length felt it begin to give way. I saw a star, the first fiir 
two long years, twinkling through the fracture. A quarter 
of an hour's labor mdre unfixed the huge hinge, and I fidt 
ike night air cool and fragrant on my cheek. I. now grasped 
the last bar, and was in the act of forcing it from the wall, 
when the thought of Jubal struck me. There was a struggle 
of a moment in my mind. To linger now, mi^ht be to give 
the guard time to intesoept me. I was ravening for liberty. 
It was to me now, what water in the desert is to the dying 
caravan. . It was tbe sole assuaging. of a frantic thiist^cf a 
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fiery and eonsaming fever of the 'soul. If eyery grain of 
dust under my feet were diamonds, I would have given them 
to feel myself treading the dewy grass that lay waving on 
the hilUside before me. 

A tall shadow passed along, and compelled me to pause* 
It was that of a mountain shepherd, spear in hand, guard- 
ing his flock from the depredations of the wolves. He stop- 
ped at a short distance from the tlungeon, and gazing on the 
moon, broke out with a rude, but not unsweet voice into 
song. The melody was wild, a lamentation over the fallen 
glories of Judea ; >' whose sun was set, and whose remain- 
ing light sad and holy as the beauty of the moon,, must soon 
decay." The word freedom mingled in the strain, and 
every note of that solemn strain vibrated to my heart. Th% 
shepherd passed along. 

I tore down the bar, and gazed upon the glorious face of 
heaven. My feet were upon the free ground. I returned 
hastily to the cell, and told Jubal the glad tiding ; but he 
heard me not. To abandon him there was to give him up 
to inevitable death, either by the rage of the guard, or by 
the less merciful infliction of famine. I carried him^on my 
shoulders to the entrance. 

A roar of wrath, mixed with ridicule, broke on me as I 
touched the threshold. The guard stood drawn up in front 
of the dilapidated door; and the sight of the prisoner en- 
trapped in the very crisis of escape, was the true food for 
ruffian mirth. Staggering under my burden, I yet burst for- 
ward, but I was received m a circle of leveled spears. Re- 
sistance was desperate ; yet, even when sunk upon the 
ground under my burden, I attempted to resist, or gather 
their points in my bosom and perish. But my feeble efforts 
only raised new scoffing. I was unworthy of Roman steel ; 
and the guard, afler amusing themselves with my impotent 
rage, dragged me within the passage, placed Jubal, who nei- 
ther spoke nor moved, beside me^ blocked up the door, and 
wished me *^ better success the next time." 

I spent the remainder of that night in fierce agitation. 
The apathy, the protecting scorn of external things that I 
had nurtured, as other men would nurture happiness, was 
gone. The glimpse of the sky haunted me ; a hundred 
times in the course of the niglit I thought that I was tread- 
ing on the grass, that I felt its refreshing moisture ; that the 
air was breathing balm on my cheek ; that the shepherd's 
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song was still echoing in my ears, and that I saw him ppint- 
ing to a new way of escape from ray inextricable dimgeon: 
In one of my ramblings I fell over Jubal. Exasperated at 
the stem reality round me, I flimg the crow-bar from my 
hand. A sound followed, like the fall of large stones into 
water. The sound Continued. Still stranger echoes fol- 
k)we4} which my bewildered fancy turned into all similitudes 
of earth and ocean ; the march of troops, the distant roar 
of thunder, the dashing of billows, the clamor of battle, tht^ 
boisterous mirih of Bacchanalians ; the groaning and heav- 
ing of masts and rigging tossed by storm. 

The dungeon was dark as death^ and I felt my way to- 
wards the sound. To my surprise, the accidental blow of 
the bax had loosened a part of the wall ; and made an ori- 
fice large enough to a(Jmit the human body. ' The pale light 
of morning showed a cavern beyond, narrow and rugged ; 
but into which I was resolved to penetrate. It branched into a 
variety of passages, spme of them fit for nothing but the fox's 
burrow. Two were wider. I returned to the lair of my 
unhappy compaAioUi and prevailed on him to follow, only by 
the declaration^ that if he refused, I must perish by his side. 
My scanty provisions were gathered up. lied the way; 
and, determined nevex io return to the place of my misery, 
we set forward, to tempt in utter darkness the last chances 
of famine — ^pilgrims of the tomb. 

We wandered through a fearful labyrinth for a period 
which utterly exhausted us. Of night or day we had no 
khpwledge ; but hunger keenly told us that it was long. I 
was sinking ; when a low groan struck my ear. I listened 
pantingly : it came again. It was evidently from some object 
close beside ndie. I put forth my hand, and pulled away a 
projecting stone: a flash of light illumined the passage. 
Another step would hav^ plunged us into a pool a thou^sand 
feet below. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The cavern thus opened to us was large, and seemed to 
be the magazme of some place of trade. It was crowded 
with chests and bales heaped together in disorder. But life 
and liberty were before us. I cheered Jubal, till his scat- 
tered senses returned, and he clasped my feet in humiliation 
and' gratitude. 

We were like men created anew. Sudden strength 
nerved our limbs : wo forced our way through piles, that but 
€ui hour before would have been mountains to our despair- 
ing strength.' After long labor we worked our passage to a 
door. It opened into another cavern, palpably the dwelling 
of some master of extraosdinary opulence. Rich tissues 
were hung on the walls ; the <ieiling was a Tyrian canopy ; 
precious vases stood on tables of citron and ivory. A large 
lyre superbly ornamented hung in an opening of the rock, 
and gave its melancholy music to the wind. But no human 
being was to be seen. Was this one of the true wonders 
that men classed among the fictions of Greece and Asia? 
The Nereids with their queen could not have sought a more 
secluded palace. Still onward were heard the sounds of 
ocean. We followed them, and saw one of those scenes 
of grandeur which nature creates, as if to £^ow the littleness 
of man. 

An arch three times the height of the lofUest temple, and 
ribbed with marble, rose broadly over our heads. Innume- 
rable shafts of the purest alabaster, rounded with the perfec- 
tion of sculpture, rose in groups and clusters to. the solemn 
roof: wild flowers and climbing plants of every scent and 
hue gathered round the capitals, and hung the gigantic sides 
of the hall with a lovelier decoration than ever was wrought 
ip loom. The awful beauty of this ocean-temple bowed 
the heart in instinctive homage. I felt the sacredness of 
nature. 

But this grandeur was alone worthy of the spectacle to 
which it opened. The whole magnificence of the Mediter- 
ranean spread before our eyes, smooth as polished silver, 
and now reflecting the glories of the west. The sun lay on 
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the horizon in the midst of crimson clouds, like a monarch 
on the funeral pile, sinking in conflagration that lighted 
earth and ocean. 

but at this i^ohle portal we had reached our limit. The 
sides of the cavern projected so far into* the wate» as to 
make a small anchorage. Access or escape by land was 
palpably impossible. Yet here at least we were masters. 
Np claimant presented himself to dispute our title. The pro- 
visions of our unknown host were ani^le, and, to our eager 
tastes, dangerous from their luxury. The evening that we 
passed over our repast at the entrance of the cave,' exhila- 
rated with the first sensations of liberty, and enjoying^ every 
aspect and voice of the lovely scene with the ](eenness of 
the most unhoped-for novelty, was a full recompense for the 
toils and terrors of the labyrinth. 

All before us was peace. — ^The surge that died at our feet 
murmured peace ; the wheeling sea-birds, as their long trains 
steered homeward, pouring out from time to time a clangor 
of wild sounds that descended to us in harmony ; the little 
white-sailed vessels, that skimmed along the distant waters 
like flies ; the breeze waving the ivy and arbutus that fes- 
tooned our banquet-hall; alike spoka to the heart the Ian- 
guage of peace. 

** If," said I, " my death-bed were left to my own choice, 
on the verge of this cavern would I wish to take my last 
farewell." 

<< To the dying all places must be indifferent," replied my 
companion : " When Death is at hand, his shadow fills the 
mind. What matters it to the exile, who in a few moments 
must leave his country forever, on what spot of its shore his 
last step is planted 1 Perhaps the lovelier that spot, the more 
painful the parting. If I must have my choice, let me die 
in the dungeon, or in battle ; in the chain that makes me hate 
the earth, or in the struggle! that makes it be forgotten." 

'* Tet, even for battle, if we would acquit ourselves as be- 
comes men, is not some previous rest almost essential ? and 
for the sterner conflict with that mighty enemy, before whom 
our strength is vapor, is it not well to prepare with the whole 
means of mental fortitude ? I would not perish in the irrita- 
tipn of the dungeon ; in the blind fury of man against man ; 
nor in the hot and giddy whirl of human cares. Let me lay 
my sinking frame where nothing shall intrude upon the no- 
bier business of the mind. But these are melancholy 
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thoughtiff. Come, Jubal, fill to the speedy deliverance of our 
country." 

" Here, then, to her speedy deliverance, and the glory of 
those who fight her battles !" The cup was filled to the brim ; 
but just as the wine touched his lips he flung it away. ^ << No," 
exclaimed he, in bitterness of soul, << it is not for such as I 
to join in the aspirations of the patiiot and the soldier. 
Prince of Naphtali, your generous nature has forgiven me ; 
but there is an accuser here," and he struck his withered 
hand wildly upon his bosom, " that can never be silenced. 
Under the delusions, the infernal delusions of your enemies, 
I followed you through a long period of your career unseen. 
Every act, almost every thought, was made known to me ; 
for you wer6 surrounded by the agents of ^'our enemies. I 
was urged by the belief that you were utterly accursed by 
our law, and that to drive the dagger to your heart was to 
redeem our cause. ^ But the act was against toy nature, and 
in the struggle my reason failed. When I stood before you 
on the morning of the great battle, you isaw me in one of 
those fits of frenzy that always followed a new command to 
murder. The misery of seeing Salome's husband once more 
triumphant finally plunged me into the Roman ranks to seek 
for death. I escaped, followed the army, and reached Be* 
thoron in the midst of the assault. Still frantic, I thought 
that in you I saw my rival victorious, and sprang upon 9ie 
wall. It was this hand, this parricidal hand, that struck the 
bloW'*^." He covered his face, and sighed convulsively. 

The mystery of my captivity was now cleared up, tnd 
feeling only pity and forgiveness for the ruin that remorse 
had made, I succeeded at last in restoring him to some de- 
gree of calmness. I even ventured to cheer him with the 
hope of better days, when in the palace of my fathers I 
should acknowledge my deliverer. With a pressure of the 
hand, and a melancholy smile, <<I know/' said he, «<that I 
have not long to live. But if any prayer of mine is to be 
answered by the Power that I have so deeply offended, it 
would be to die in isiome act of service to my prince and ge- 
nerous benefactor. But hark !'* 

A ^oan was uttered close to the spot where we sftt. I 
perceived for the first time an opening behind some furniture ; 
entered, and saw lying on a bed a man apparently in the laat 
stage of exhaustion. He exclaimed, «< Three days of mi- 
sery-^three days left alone, to die ; — ^without food, without 
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help, abandoned by all. But I have deserved it. Traitor 
and villain as I am, I have deserved a thousand deaths !" 

I looked upon this as but the raving of pain, and brought 
him some wine. He swallowed it with fierce avidity ; but, 
even while I held the cup to his lips, he sank back with a 
cry of honor. " Aye," cried he, " I knew that I pould not 
escape you ; you are come at last. Spirit, leave me to die. 
Or if," said he, half rising, and looking in my face with a 
steady yet dim glare, <<you can tell the secrets of the 
grave, tell me what is my fate. I adjure you, fearful being, 
by the God of Israel ; by the gods of the Pagan ; or if you 
acknowledge any god beyond the last hour of miserable man, 
tell me what I am to be." 

I continued silent, and struck with the agony of his fea- 
tures. . Jubal entered, and the looks of the oying man were 
turned on him. 

^' More of them !" he exclaimed, " more tormentors ! more 
terrible witnesses of the tortures of a wretch whom earth 
casts out ! What I demand of you is the fate of those who 
live as I have lived — the betrayer, the plunderer, the man of 
blood ? But you will give me no answer. The time for 
your power is not come." He lay for a short period in^mep- 
. tal sufferings : then, starting up on his feet by an extraordi- 
nary effort of nature, and > with furious execrations at the 
tardiness of death, he tore off the bandage which covered a 
wound on his forehead. The blood streamed down, and 
made him a ghastly spectacle. "Aye," cried he, as he 
looked upon his stained hands, '< this b the true color ; the 
traitor's blood should cover the traitor's hands. Years of 
crime, this is your reward. The betrayal of my noble mas- 
ter to death, the ruin of his house, the destruction of his 
name ; these were the right beginning to the. life of the 
robber." 

A peal of thunder rolled over our heads, and the gush of 
the rising waves roared through the cavern. 

"Aye, there is your army," he cried, "coming in the 
storm. I have seen your angry visages at night in the burn- 
ing village ; I have seen you in the shipwreck ; I have seen 
you in the howling wilderness ; but now I see you in shapes 
more terrible than all." 

The wind, bursting through the long vaults, forced open 
the door. " Welcome, welcome to your prey !" he yelled ; 
and, drawing a knife from bis sash, darted it into his bosom. 

2* 
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The act was so instantaneous, that to arrest the blow was 
impossible. He fell, and died with a brief, fierce struggle, 

" Horrible end," murmured Jubal, gazing on the sti^ened- 
form ; — " here is theory answered at once. Happier for that 
wretch to have perished in the hottest strife of man or na- 
ture, trampled in the charge, or plunged into the billows ! 
But, save ihe from the misery of lonely death !" 

'.'Yet it was our presence that made him feel. He was 
guilty of some crime, perhaps of many, that the «ight of us 
strangely awoke to torment his dying hour. He gazed upon 
me with evident alarm, and, not improbably, my withered 
face, and those rags of my dungeon, startled him into recol- 
lections too strong for his decaying reason." 

" Have you ever seen him before ?" 

" Never." I gave a reluctant look to the hideous distor- 
tion of a countenance still &11 of the final agony. 

''Now, to think of ourselves. We shall have soon our 
own experiment fairly tried. A few days must exhaust our 
provisions. The surges roll on the one hand, on the other 
we have the rock. But we shall die at least in pomp. .>No 
king of Asia will lie in a nobler vault, nor even have sincerer 
rejoicings at his end ; the crows and vultures are no hypo- 
crites," said Jubal, with a melancholy smile. 

The dead man's turban had fallen off in his last violence, 
and I perceived the comer of a letter in its folds. Its intel- 
ligence startled me. It was from the commandant of the 
Roman fleet on the coast, mentioning that a squadron was in 
readiness to " attack the pirates in thfir cavern." 

A heavy sound, as if something of immense weight had 
rushed into the entrance of the arch, and then the echo of 
many voices, stopped our conversation. 

" The Romans have come," said I, " and you will be now 
indulged with your wish : our lives are forfeited ; for never 
will I go back to the dungeon." 

" I hear no sound but that of laughter," said Jubal, listen, 
ing ; " those invaders are the merriest of cut-throats. But, 
before we give ourselves actually into their hands, let us see 
of what they are made." 

We lefl the chamber, and returned to the recess from which 
we had originally emerged. Its position commanded a view 
of the chief avenues and chambers of the cavern; and 
while I was busy below in securing the door, Jubal mounted 
the wall, and reconnoitered the enemy through a fissure. 
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<< Those are do Romans," whispered he, ^* but a set of the 
most jovial fellows that ever robbed on the seas. They have 
dearly been driven in by the storm, and are now preparing 
to feast. Their voyage has been lucky, if I am to judge by 
the bales that they are* hauling in ; and if wine can do it, 
they will be in an hour or two drunk to the last man." 

*< Then we can take advantage of their sleep, let loose (me 
of their boats, and away." 

I mounted, to see this pirate festivity. In the various vis* 
tas of the huge cavern, groups of bold-faced and athletic men 
were gathered, all busy with the bustle of the time : some 
piling fires against the walls, and preparing provisions : some 
stripping off their wet garments, and bringing others out of 
heaps of every kind and colour, from recesses in the rock : 
some furbishing their arms, and wiping the spray from rusty 
helmets and corslets. The hollow vaults rang with songs, 
boisterous laughter, the rattling of armour, and the creaking 
and rolling oi chests of plunder. The dashing of the sea 
under the gale filled up this animated dissonance; and at in- 
tervals the thunder bursting directly above our heads, over* 
powered all, and silenced all. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The chamber, whose costly equipment first told us of the 
opulence of its masters, was set apart for the chief rovers, 
who were soon seated at a large table in its centre, covered 
with luxury. Flagons of wine were brought from cellars 
known only to the initiated ; fruits piled in silver baskets 
blushed along the board ; plate of the richest workmanship, 
the plunder of palaces and temples, glittered in every form ; 
tripods loaded with aromatic wood threw a blaze up to the 
marble roof; and from th.e central arch hung a.superb Greek 
lamp, shooting out light from a hundred mouths of serpents 
twined in all possible ways. The party before me were about 
thirty : as fierce looking figures as ever toiled through tem- 
pest : some splendidly attired, some in the rough costume of 
the deck ; but all jovial, and determined to make the most of 
their time. Other men had paid for the banquet ; and there 
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was fnrobably not a vase on their table that was not the pur* 
chase of personal hazard. . They sat^ conquerers, in the 
midst of their own trophies ; and not the moat self-indulgent 
son of opulence could have more luxuriated in his wealth, 
nor the most exquisite student of epicurism have discussed 
his luxuries with more finished and fastidious science. Loung- 
ing on couches covered with embroidered draperies, too costly 
for all but princes, they lectured the cooks without mercy : 
the venison, pheasants, sturgeon, and a multitude of other 
dishes, were in succession pronounced utterly unfit to be 
touched ; and the wine was tasted, and dismissed with the 
scorn of palates refined to the highest point of delicacy. Yet 
the sea 'air was not to be trifled with : and a succession of 
pourses appeared, and were despatched with a diligence that 
prohibited all language, beyond the pithy phrases of delight 
or disappointment. 

The wine at length set the conversation flowing; and, from 
the merits of the various vintages, the speakers diverged into 
the genei^l subjects of politics imd their profession ;' on the 
former of which they visited all parties with tolerably equal 
ridicule ; and, on the latter, declared unanimously, that the 
only cause worthy of a man of sense was the cause for which 
they were assembled round that table. The next stage was 
the more hazardous one of personal jocularity ; yet even this 
was got over, with but a few murmurs from the parties suf- 
fering. Songs and toasts to themselves^ their loves, matron 
and maid, within the shores of the Mediterranean ; and their 
enterprises in all time to come, relieved the drier topics ; and 
all was good fellowship, until one unlucky goblet of spoiled 
wine soured the table. 

<< So, this you call Chian,'* exclaimed a broad-built figure, 
whose yellow hair and blue eyes showed him a son of the 
north ; <<raay I be poisoned," and he made a hideous grimace, 
<* if more detestable vinegar ever was brewed ; let me but 
meet the merchant, and I shall teach him a lesson that he 
will remember, when next he thinks of murdering men at 
their meals. Here, baboon, take it, it is fit only for such as 
you." He flung the goblet point-blank at the head of a ne. 
gro, who escaped it only by bounding to one side with the 
agility of the ape, that he much resembled. 

"Bad news, Yladomir, for our winter's stock, for half of it 
is Chian," said a dark-featured and biilliant-eyed Arab, who 
sat at the head of the table. "Ho! Sypbax, fill round frono 
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that flagon^ and let us hold a council of war upon the delin- 
quent wine." 

The slave dexterously changed the wine ; it was poured 
round, pronounced first-rate, and the German was laughed at 
remorselessly. 

<< I suppose I am not to believe my own senses," remoa# 
strated Vladomir. 

" Oh ! by alt means, iis long as you keep them," said one, 
laughing. 

'< Will yott tell me, that I don't know the difference beitween 
wine and that poison ?" 

" Neither you nor any man, friend Vladomir, can know 
much upon the subject after his second dozen of goblets;" 
sneered another at the German's national propensity. 

« You do him injustice," said a subtle-visaged Chiote at 
the opposite side of the table. ** He is as much in his senses 
this moment as ever he was. There aie brains of that happy 
constitution, which defies alike reason and wine." 

*< Well, I shall say no more," murmured the German, suU 
leoly, ** than, confound the spot on which that wine grew, 
wherever it lies ; the hungriest vineyard on the Rhine would 
be ashamed to show its equal. By Woden, the very taste 
will go with me to my grave." 

<< Perhaps it may," said the Chiote, irritated for the honour 
of his country, and significantly touching his dagger. "But 
were you ever in the island?" 

"No ; nor ever shall, with my own consent, if that flagon 
be from it," growled the German, with his broad eye glaring 
on his adversary : "I have seen enough of its produce, alive 
and dead to-night." 

The wind roared without, and a tremendous thunder peal 
checked the angry dialogue. There was a general pause. 

"Come, comrades, no quarrelling," cried the Arab. — 
"Heavens, hpw the storm comes on ! Nothing can ride out 
to-night. Here's the captain's health, and safe home to him." 
The cups were filled ; but the disputants were not to be so 
easily reconciled. 

" Ho! Memnon," cried the master of the table to a sallow 
Egyptian richly clothed, and whose scimetar and dagger 
sparkled with jewels. He was engaged in close council with 
the tover at his side. " Lay by business now ; you don't 
like the wine, or the toast ?" 
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The Egyptian startled from bis conference, professed hi# 
perfect admiration of both, and sipping, returned ta ht» 
whisper. 

" Memnon won't drink, ^r fear of letting out bis secrets f 
for instance, where he found that scimetar, or what has be- 
come of the owner," said a young and handsome Idumean, 
with a smile. 

<< I should like to know bv what authority you ask me 
questions on the subject* If it. had been in your hands, I 
should haVe never thought any necessary," retorted the 
scowling Egyptian. 

<< Aye, of course not, Memnon : my way is welj known. 
— Fight rather than steal ; plunder rather than cheat; and, 
after the affair is over, account to captain and crew,, rather 
than glitter in their property," was the Idomean's answer, 
with a glow of indignation reddening his striking features* 

"By the hyp," said the Arab, in whose eye the gems 
flashed temptingly : ** I think that Memnon is always under 
a lueky star. We come home in rags, but he regularly re» 
turns the better lor his trip : why, Ptolemy himself has not 
a more exquisite tailor. All depends, however^ upon a man's 
knowledge t)f navigation in this world." 

<< And friend Memnon knows every point of it, but plain 
sailings" said the contemptuous Idumean. 

The Egyptian's sallow skin grew livid. "1 may be cow*^ 
ard, or liar, or pilferer, or what you will," exclaimed he ;, 
<<but, if I were the whole three, I conld stand no chance of 
being distinguished in the present company." 

" Insult to the whole profession," exclaimed the Arab. 
" And now I insist, in the general name, on your giving a 
plain account of the proceeds of your last cruise. You can 
be at no loss for it." 

" No ; for he has it by his side, and in the most brilliant 
arithmetic," said Hanno, a satirical-visaced son of Carthage* 

" I must hear no more on the subject,' bitterly pronounced 
the Egyptian. *< Those diamonds belong to neither captain 
nor crew. I purchased them fairly ; and the seller was, I 
will undertake to say, the better oflfof the two." 

" Yes ; I will undertake to say," lauffhed the Idumean, 
" that you left him the happiest dog in existence. It is care 
that makes us all miserable ; and the less we have to care 
for, the luckier we are. I have not a doubt you left the 
fellow at the summit of earthly rapture !" 
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** Aye r* 9xlded the. Arab, " without a jsorrow or a shekel 
in the world," 

Boisterous mirth foHowed the Egyptian, as he started 
from his couch and ieft the hall ; <^asting fierce looks in his 
retreat, like Parthian arrows, 09 the cardUsal. 

The German had, in the mean time, fallen back in a doze ; 
from which he was disturbed by the^ slave's re-fiUing his 
goblet. * ' . • 

"Aye, that tastes like wine," said he^ glancing at the 
Greek, who had by no means forgotten the controversy. 

^^ Taste what it may, it is the very same wine that you 
railed at half an hour ago," returned the Chipte : "the tiruth 
is, my good Vladomir, that the wine of Greece js - like its 
language ; both are exquisite and unrivalled^ to ihofse who 
understand them. But nature wisely adapts tastes tQ men, 
and men to tastes. I. am not at all surprised, that north of 
the Danute they prefer beer." 

The German had nothing to give back for the taunt, but 
the frown that gathered on his black brow« 

The Chiote pursued his triumph; and With a lalrguid, 
lover-like gaze op. the wine, which sparkled in purple radi- 
ance to the brim of its enamelled cup^ he apostrophized the 
produce of his fine country. "Delicious grape^ — essence 
of the sunshine and of the dew — what vales but the vales of 
Chios could have produced thee ! What tint of heaven is 
brighter than thy hue ; what fragrance of earth, richer than 
thy perfume !" 

He lightly sipped a few drops from the edge, like a libation 
to the deity of taste. 

"Exquisite draught," breathed he ;" unequalled but by 
the rosy lip and melting sigh of beauty* Well spoke the 
proverb — ^ Chios^ whose wines steal every head, and whose 
women, every heart.' " 

" You forget the rest," gladly interrupted the German : — 
^<And whose men steal pvery thing." A general laugh 
followed the retort, such as it was. 

<^ Scythian !" said the Greek, across the table, in a voice 
made low by rage, and preparing to strike. 

"Liar!" roared the German, sweeping a blow of his 
falchion, which the Chiote escaped only by flinging himself 
on the ground. ' The blow fell on the table, where it caused 
wide devastation. All now started up, swords were out on 
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every side ; and nothing but forcing tlie antagonists to their 
cells, prevented the last perils of a difference of palate. 
The storm bellowed deeper and deeper* 
*' Here's to the luck that sent us back before this north- 
wester thought of stirring abroad," said the Arab : " I wish 
our noble captain were among us now* Where was he last 
seen?" 

" Stisering westward, off and on Rhodes, looking out for 
the galley that carried the procurator's plateu But this wind 
must send him in before morning," was the answer.of Hanno. 
" Or send him to the bottom, where mauy as bold a fellow 
has gone before him," whispered a tall, haggard-looking 
Italian to the answerer. 

" That would be good news, for one of us at least," said 
Hanno. *^ You would have no reckoning to settle. Your 
crew made a handsome affair of that Alexandrian prize. And 
the captain might be looking for returns, friend Tertullus." 
<' Then let him look to himself. His time may be nearer 
than he thinks. His haughtiness, and trampling upon men 
as good as hhnself, may provoke justice before long," 
growled the Italian, indignant at some late discipline* 

'< Justice ! — ^is the jnan mad 1 The very sound is high 
treason in our gallant company. Why, comrade, if justice 
ever ventured here, where would some of us have been the^e 
last six months ?" 

The sound caught the general ear ; the allusion w^b un- 
derstood, and the Italian was displeased. 

<< I hate to be remarkable," said he : '< with the honest, it 
may be proper to be honest ; but beside you, my. facetious 
Hanno, a man should cultivate a little of the opposite school ; 
in mere compliment to his fdond. You had no scruples 
when you hanged the merchant the other day»" 
A murmur rose in the hall. 

'^ Comrades," said Hanno, with the air of an orator ; 
** hear me too on that subject : three words will settle the 
question to men of sense. The merchant was a regular 
trader. Will any man who knows the world, and has brains 
an atom clearer than those with which Heaven in its mercy 
has gifted my virtuous friend, believe that I, a regular liver 
by the merchant, would extinguish that by which I live ? 
Sensible physicians never kill a patient, while he can pay ; 
sensible kings never exterminate a province, when it can 
produce any thing in the shape of a tax ; sensible women 
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never pray for the extinction of the male isex, ttntil they 
despair of getting husbands ; sensible husbands never wish 
their wives out .of the world, while they can get any thing 
by their living ; sp, sensible men of our profession will never 
pat a merchant under water, until they can make nothing 
by his remaining above it. 'I have, for instance, raised con- 
tributions on^that'same trader every summer these five years ; 
and, by the blessing of fortune, hope to have the same thing 
to say for five times as many years to come. No ; I would 
not see any man touch a hair of hi^ head. In six months he 
will have a eargo again, and I shall meet him with as much 
pleasure as ever." The Carthaginian was highly applauded. 

" Malek, you don't drink ;" cried the Arab to a gigantic 
Ethiopian towards the end «f the table. *^ Here^ I pledge 
you in the very wine that was marked for the Emperor^s 
cellar." 

Malek tasted it, and sent back a cup in return.' 

"The Emperor's wine may be good enough for bim," 
was the message. — " But this cup contains the wine marked 
for the Emperor's butler." ** 

The verdict was fully in favour of the Ethiopian. 

"In all matters of this kind," sc^id Malek, with an air of 
supreme taste, " I look first to the stores of thi» tegular pro- 
fessors — ^the science' of life is in the masters of the kitchen 
and the cellar. Your Emperors and Procurators, of course, 
must be content with what they can get. Biit the man who 
wishes to have the first-rate dinner, should be on good terms 
with the cook and the butler. I caught this sample on my 
last voyage afler the imperial fleet. Nero never had such 
wine on his table." 

He indulged himself in a* long draught of this exclusive 
luxury ; and sank on his couch, with his hand clasping the 
superbly. embossed flagon, a part of his prize. 

"The black churl," said a little shrivelled Syrian, "never 
shares : he keeps his wine, as he keeps his money." 

" Aye, he keeps every thing but his character," whispered 
Hanno. 

" There you wrong him," observed the Syrian ; •* no man 
keeps his character more steadily. By Beelzebub ! it is 
like his skin ; neither wiU be blacker the longest day he has 
to live*" 

A roar of laughter rose round the hall. 

Vol. II. 8 
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*^ Black or not black," exclaimed the Ethiopian, with a 
sullen grin, that showed his teeth like the fangs of a wild 
beast, " my blood's as red as yours." 

'< Possibly," retorted the little Syrian; ^'but, as I must 
take your word on the subject till I shall have seen a drop 
of it spilt in fair fight, I only hope I may live and be happy 
till then ; and I cannot put up a better prayer for a merry 
old age." 

" There is no chance of your ever seeing it," growled the 
Ethiopian ; <' you love the baggage and the hold too well to 
leave them to accident, be the fight fair or fowl." 

The laugh was easily raised ; and it was turned against 
the Syrian, who started up, and declaimed with a fury of 
gesture, that made the ridicule still louder. 

«* I appeal to all," cried the fiery orator. " I appeal to 
every man of honor among us, whether by night or day, on 
land or water, I have ever been backward ?" . 
« Never at an escape," interrupted the Ethiopian. 
" Whether I have ever broken faith with the band ?" 
*' Likely enough : where nobody trusts, we may defy 
treason." 

<< Whether my character and services are not known and 
valued by our captain ?" still louder exclaimed the irritated 
Syrian. 

" Aye, just as little as they deserve." 
** Silence, brute," screamed the diminutive adversary, 
casting his keen eyes, that doubly blazed with*^ rage, on the 
Ethiopian, who still lay embracing the flagon at his ease. 
*^ With heroes of your complexion I disdain all contest. If 
I must fight, it shall be with human beings, not with savages 
-—with men, not monsters." 

The Ethiopian's black cheek absolutely grew red : this 
taunt was the sting. At one prodigious bound he sprang 
across the table, and darted upon the Syrian's throat with the 
roar and the fury of a tiger. 

All was instant confusion : lamps, flagons, fruits, were 
trampled on ; the table was overthrown ; swords and poniards 
flashed in all hands. The little Syrian yelled, strangling in 
the grasp of the black giant ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could be rescued. The Arab, a fine ath* 
letic fellow, achieved this object, and bsde him run for his . 
life : a command with which he complied unhesitatingly ; 
followed by a cheer from Hanno, who swore that if all traoes 
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failed, he would make his fortune by his heels at the Olym- 
pic games* 

Our share of the scene was come. The fugitive, natu- 
rally bold enough, but startled by the savage ferocity of his 
antagonist, made his way towards our place of refuge. The 
black got loose, and pursued. ( disdained to be dragged 
forth as a lurking culprit ; and .flinging open the door, stood 
before the crowd. 

The effect was marvellous. The tumult was hushed at 
once. Terror seized upon their boldest. Our haggard 
forms, seen by that half intoxication which bewilders the 
brain before it' enfeebles the senses, were completely fitted to 
startle the superstition that lurks in the bosom of every son 
of the sea ; and for the moment, they evidently took us for 
something better or worse than man. 



CHAPTER V. 

But the deluvion was short lived ; my .voice broke the 
spell ; and perhaps the consciousness of their idle alarm in-' 
creased their rage. " Spies" was then the outcry ; and this 
dreaded sound brought from their beds and tables the whole 
band. It was in vain that I attempted to speak ; the mob have 
no ears, whether in cities or caves ; and we were dragged 
forward to undergo our examination. Yet what was to be 
done in the midst of a host of tongues, all questioning, accu- 
sing, and swearing together 1 

Some were seady to take every star of heaven to witness, 
that we were a pair of Paphlagonian pilots, and the identical 
ones hired to run two of their ships aground, by which the 
best expedition of the year was undone. Others knew us to 
have been in the regular pay of the Procurator, and the 
means of betraying their last captain to the axe. But the 
majority honored us with the character of simple thieves, 
who had taken advantage of their absence, and been driven 
to hide among the baggage. 

The question next arose : " how we could have got in ?" 
and for the first time the carousers thought of their sentinel. 
I told them what I had seen. They poured into his cham- 
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ber, aad their suspicions were fixed in inexorable reality—' 
<' We had murdered him." The speediest deadi for us wa» 
now the only consideration* Every man had his proposal ; 
and never were more curious varieties of escape from thi» 
evil world offered to two wretches already weary of it ; but 
the Arab's voice carried the point. << He disliked seeing men 
tossed into the fire ; ropes were too useful, and the sword 
was too honorable, to be employed on rogues. But, as by 
water we came, by water we should go." The sentence 
was received with a shout ; and amidst laughter, furious 
cries, and threats of vengeance, we were dragged to the 
mouth of the cave. 

Th«-stenjest suicide must die in his own way, or he will 
shrink. I was reckless of life ; but I had not prepared my- 
self for this midnight divorce from the world. The tempesi 
was appalling. The waves burst into the anchorage in huge 
heaps, dashing sheets of foam up to its roof. The wind vol- 
leyed in gusts that took the strongest off their feet ; the gal- 
leys were tossed, as if they were so many weeds on the sur- 
face of the water. Lamps and torches were useless ; and 
the only light was from the funeral gleam of the billows, and 
the sheets of sulphureous fire that fell upon the turbulence of 
ocean beyond. Even the hardy forms round me were dis. 
heartened ; and I took advantage of a furious gust that swung 
us all aside, to struggle from their grasp, and seizing a pike, 
&ught for my life. Jubal seconded me with the boldness th«ft 
no decay could exhaust ; and setting our backs to the rock, 
ve for a whik bafBed our executioners. But this could not 
lfiU9t against such numbers as poured to their assistance. Our 
pikes were broken ; wo were hemmed in, and finally drag- 
ged again to the mouth of the cavern, that with its foam and 
the bowl of the tumbling billows, looked like the jaws of some 
huge monster ready for its prey. 

Enfeebled, bruised, and overpowered, I was on the point 
of denying my murderers their last indulgence, and plunging 
headlong ; when a trumpet sounded. The pirates loosed 
their holds ; and in a few minutes a large galley with all her 
oars broken and every sail torn to fragments, shot by the 
mouth of the cavern, A joyous cry of '< The captain ! the 
captain !" echoed through the vaults. The galley, disabled 
by the storm, tacked several times before she could make the 
^Atrance ; but at length, by a masterly manceuvre, she was 
bioaght round, aud darted right in on the top of a mountaiQ* 
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0U8 billow. Before the galley touched the ground, the catp- 
tain had leaped into the arm^ of the band, who received him 
with shouts. His quick eye fell upon us at once, and he de- 
manded fiercely, " what we were ?" " Spies and thieves," 
wa? the general reply. " Spies !" he repeated ; looking con- 
temptuously on our habiliments. "Impossible. — ^Thieves 
very likely, and very beggarly ones. — ^Yet, do you think that 
such wretches would dare to come, of themselves, within our 
claws ?" 

I denied both imputations alike. He seemed struck with 
my words, and said to the crowd, " folly ! Take them away, 
if it does not require too much courage to touch them ; and 
let them be washed and fed for the honor of hospitality and 
their own faces. The two poor devils have doubtless beeii 
driven in by the rough night ; and it is rough enough to make 
a man wish to be any where but abroad. Here, change my 
clothes, and order supper." 

" We cannot be too cautious. They may still be spies," 
said the Egyptian, who had just arrived from his slumbers. 

I attempted to explain how we came. 

" Of course-— of course," s&id the captain, pulling off his 
dripping garments, and flinging his cloak to one, his cuirass 
to another, and his cap to a third. " Your rags would vouch 
for you in any port on earth. Or, if you carry on the trade 
of treachery, you are very ill paid. Why, Memnon, look at 
these fellows ; would you give a shekel for their souls and 
bodies ? Not a mite. When I look for spies, I expect to 
find them among the prosperous. The rogues who deal in 
secret intelligence take too good care of themselves. Em- 
broidered cloaks and jewel-hilted scimetars are a safer sign 
than naked skins' at any time. However, if }rou turn out to 
be spies, eat, drink, and sleep your best to-night, for you shall 
be hanged to-morrow." 

He hurried onwards, and we followed, still in durance. 
The banquet was reinstated ; and the principal personages 
of the ban4 gathered round to hear the adventures of the 
voyage. 

*< All has been ill luck," said he, tossing off a bunlper. 
" The old procurator's spirit was, I thinks abroad ; either to 
take care of his plate, or to torment mankind, according to 
his custoHL. We were within a boat's length of the prize, 
when the wind came right in our teeth. Every Uiing that 
oouldy ran for the harbor ; some went on the rocks— Hiomo 

3* 
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■traight to the bottom ; waA tbat we might not follow their 
example, I put the good ship before the wind, and nevef was 
better pleased than to find myself at home. Thus, you see, 
eomrades, that my history is brief; but then it has an advan- 
tage that history sometimes denies itself — every syllable of 
]| IS true." 

As the light of the lamps fell on him, it struck me that his 
free was familiar to my recollection. He was young, but 
the habits of his life had given him a premature manhood ; 
bis eye flashed . and sparlded with Greek brilliancy, but his 
cheek, after the first flush of the banquet, was pale ; and the 
thinness of a physiognomy naturally masculine and noble, 
showed that either care or hardship had lain heavily upon 
^B days. 

He had scarcely sat down to the table, when his glance 
twrning where we stood guarded, he ordered us to be brought 
before him. 

'< I think," said he, << you came here but a day or two ago. 
Did you find no difficulty with our sentinels !'* 

" Ha !" exclaimed the Arab, *' how could I have forgotten 
tbat ? I lefl Titus, or by whatever of his hundred names he 
ehose to be called, on guard, at his own request, the day I 
steered for the Nile, He was sick, or pretended to be so ; 
and, as I gave myself but a couple of days for the voyage, I 
expected to be back in time to save him from the horrors of 
his own company. But the wind said otherwise — the two 
days were ten ; and on my return, we found the wretched 
fellow a corpse, — whether from being taken ill, and unable 
to help himself, or from the assistance of those worthy per- 
sons here, whom we discovered in attendance." 

'< On that subject, I have no doubt whatever," interposed 
the Egyptian : ** those villains murdered him." 

''It is possible," mused the captain. ''But I cannot 
foresee what they are to get b^ it. A question that you at 
least will acknowledge to be of considerable importance,'^ 
said he, with a careless smile at the Egyptian, whose avarice 
was proverbial. 

The object of the satire was stung ; and to get rid of the 
dangerous topic, he afiected wrath, and said, impetuously, 
" Let it be so ; let our blood go for nothing. Let treachery 
thrive* Let oar throats be at the mercy of every wandering 
ruffian ; and let us have the consolation that our labors and 
our aaertfucea wiU be honored with a sneer." He turned to 
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the crowd waiting round us. << Brave comrades !" exclaim- 
ed he, *< heaceforth understand that you are at every dagger's 
mercy ? that, if you are left behind, you may be assassinated 
with impunity : as, if you are taken out upon our foolish ex- 
peditio'ns, your lives may be flung away upon the whims and 
follies of would«be heroes." 

The crowd, fickle, an4 inflamed by wine, gave a huzza for 
the <^ sailor's friend." The Egyptian, encouraged, and 
having a long load of gall upon his memory, made the des- 
perate venture of at once disowning the authority of the cap- 
tain, and ordering in his own name that we should be de- 
livered over to execution. 

The captain listened, without a word ; but his hand was 
on his scimeiar, and his cheek burned, as he fixed his eyes 
on the livid accuser. The crowd pressed closer upon us ; 
and I saw the dagger pointed at my breast — when I recol- 
lected the letter ; I gave it to the captain, who read it in si- 
lence ; and then with the utmost composure, desired it to be 
handed over to the Egyptian. 

*< Comrades," said he, '* I have to apologize for a breach 
of the Confidence that should always subsist between men of 
honor. I have here accidentally read a letter which the 
cipher shows to have been intended for our trusty friend 
Memnon ; but, -since the subject is no longer confined to 
himself, he will doubtless feel no objection to indulging us 
all with the correspondence." 

The band thronged round the table ; expectation sat on 
every face ; and its various expression in the crowded circle 
of those strong physiognomies — ^the keen, the wandering, the 
angry, the contemptuous, the convinced, the triumphant— 
would have made an incomparable study for a painter. The 
Egyptian took the letter with a trembling hand, and read the 
fatal words. 

" The fleet will be ofi* the northern promontory by mid- 
night. You will light a signal, and be ready to conduct the 
troops into the cavern." 

The reader let the fatal despatch fall from his hand. An 
outcry of wratli rose on all sides ; and the traitor was on the 
point of being sacrificed, when the young Idumean generously 
started forward. 

*^ It is known, I believe, to every man here," said he, <' that 
I dislike and distrust Memnon as much as any being on earth. 
I know him to be base and cmel, and therefore hated him. 
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I have long suspected him of being connected with tronsac* 
tions, that nothing but the madness of avarice could venture 
upon, and nothing but death a,tone. But he must not perish 
without trial. Till inquiry is made, the man who strikes him 
must strike through me." He placed himself before the cul- 
prit ; who now taking courage, long and dexterously insisted 
that the letter was a forgery, invented by '* assassins and 
those who employed assassins." 

The tide of popular wisdom is easily turned ; opinion waa 
now raging against me, and the Egyptian stood a fair chance 
of seeing his reputation cleared in my blood. 

" Come," said the captain, rising ; " as we are not likely 
to gain much information from the living, let us see whether 
the dead can give us any : lead on prisoners." 

I led the way to the recess. The dead man lay untouch- 
ed ; but, in the interval, the features, had returned, as is oflen 
the case in death, to the expression of former years. I utter, 
ed an exclamation ; he was the domestic that had betrayed 
me to the Procurator. 

" Conscience !" cried the Egyptian. 

" Conscience !" echoed the crowd. 

The captain turned to me. <' Did either you or your com- 
panion commit this murder ? I will have no long stories. 
They will not go' down with me. The fellow was a villain ; 
and if he had lived till my return, he should have fed the 
crows within the next twelve hours. One word — ^yes or no/' 

I answered firmly. 

<< I believe you," ^aid the captain. He took the hand of 
the corpse, and called to the Egyptian. " Take this hand, 
and swetar that you know nothing of the treason. But, ah ! 
what have we here ?" As he lifted the arm, the sleeve of 
the tunic gave way, and a slip of papyrus fell on the bed. 
He caught it up, and exclaiming, << What ! to night ? perni- 
cious villain ;" — ^turned to the astonished band. 
, " Comrades, there is the blackest treachery among us. 
We are sold — sold by that accursed Egyptian. Strip the 
slave, and fling him into the dungeon until I return ; no — -he 
shall come with us, in chains. Call up the bands. Every 
galley must put to sea instantly, if wq would not be burned 
in our beds." 

The trumpets sounded throbgh the cavern ; and rapid pre- 
parations were made for obeying this unexpected command. 
The fires blazed again; arms and armor rang; men. were 
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mustered ; and the galleys swung out from their moorings ia 
the midst of tumult and volleys of execrations against the 
treachery, that << could not wait for daylight and fair wea- 
ther." 

<< And now," said the captain, << while our lads are getting 
ready, I think that it is time for me to sup. Sit down and 
let us hear over our wine what story the prisoners have to 
tell." 

I briefly stated our escape from the dungeon. 

'< It may be a lie ; yet the thing hangs not badly together^ 
Your wardrobe speaks prodigiously in favor of yojur veracity- 
Ho! Ben Ali, see that the avenue into the warehouse is 
stopped up. We must have no visits from the garrison of 
the tower. And now, hear my story of the night : — As I wm 
lying ofl* and on, waiting to catch that cursed galley, a cor- 
respondent on shore let me partly into the secret of that 
Egyptian dog's dealings. Rich as the knave was, — and how 
he came by hies money, Tartarus only knows,-— Roman gold 
had charms for him still. In fact, he had been carrying on 
a very handsome trade in information during the last six 
months ^ which may best account for the escape of the two 
fleets from Byzantium, and not less for the present 'safety of 
the procurator's plate ; which, however, I hope, by the bless* 
ing of Neptune, to see, before another week, shining upon 
this table« Your discovery was of infinite use. That an at- 
tack upon us was intended, I was aware ; but the how and 
when were the difficulty. The time of the attack was aa« 
nounced in the papyrus ; and but for the storm, we should 
probably be now doing other things than supping.^' 

*< The sea is going down already, and the wind has chang- 
ed," said the Arab. *' We can haul off the shore without 
loss of time." 

<< Then, the sooner the better. We must seal up the Ro* 
mans in their port ; or if they venture out on such a night, 
give them sound reason for wishing that they had stayed at 
home. Their galleys, if good for nothing else, will do to 
burn." 

This bold determination was received with a general 
cheer : the leaders rose,, and drank to the glory of their ex- 
pedition ; aiid all rushed towards the galleys, which, crowded 
with men, lay tossing at the edge of the arch. , 

I followed and demanded what was to be our fate* " Heie 
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we will not stuy : put us to death. at once, rather than le^ve 
us to perish here." 

" Well then, what Will you have 1" 

'< Any thing hiit this desperate abandonment. Let us take 
the chances of your voyage, and be set on shore at the first 
place you touch." ' . 

" And sell our secret to the best bidder ? No. But I have 
no time to make terms with you now. One word for all : ' 
ragged as you both are, you are strong ; and your faces 
would do no great discredit to our profession. You probably 
think this no very striking compliment," said he laughing. 
^* However, I have taken a whim to. have you with us, and 
offer you promotion. Will you take service with the noble 
company of the Free-trade ?" 

Jubal was rashly indignant ; I checked him, and merely 
answered, that I had purposes of extreme exigency which 
prevented my accepting his offer. . 

*' Ha ! morality," exclaimed he ; " you will not foe seen 
with rogues like us ?" He laughed aloud. << Why, man, if 
you will not live, eat, drink, travel, and die, with rogues, 
where upon earth can you expect to live or die ? the differ- 
ence between- us and the world is, that we do the thing with, 
out the additional vice of hypocrisy." 

The leaders who waited round us, felt for the honor of 
their calling ; and, but for the awe of the captain, we stood 
but a slight chance of living even to hear the question set- 
tled. 

<< A pike might let a little light into their understandings,"^ 
said one. 

"If they would not follow on the deck, they should swim 
at the stem," said another. 

" The hermits should be sent back to their dungeon to 
study philosophy," said a third. 

The boat was run up on the sand. "Get in," said the cap. 
tain. " I have taken it into my head to convince you by fact, 
of the honor, dignity, and primitiveness of our profession : 
which is, in the first place, the oldest ; for it was the original 
employment of human hands. Id the next place, the most 
universal ; for it is the principle of all trades, pursuits and 
professions, from the emperor on his throne, down through 
the doctor, the lawyer, and the merchant, to the very sedi« 
ment of society." 

A loud " bravo" echoed through the cavern. 
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*< Are you not eonvinced yet ?" said the captain. '< The 
Pree-trade is the very essence of the virtues ; all the teach- 
ers of your philosophy are dumb to it. . For example ; I meet 
a, merchantman loaded with goods — for what is the cargo 
meant ? To purchase slaves ; to tear fathers from their fa- 
milies — ^husbands from their wives ; to burn village^ ; and 
bribe savages to murder each other. — I strip the hold ; the 
slave market is at an end : and no one suffers, but a fellow, 
who ought to have been hanged long ago." 

The captain's doctrine, was more*popular than ever. 

" I meet a rich old rogue," continued he, on his voyage 
between the islands. What is he going to do? To marry 
some pretty creature, who has a young lover^ perhaps a 
dozen. The marriage would break her heart ; and rayse a 
little rebellion in the island. — We capture the old Cupid, strip 
him of his coin, and he is a Cupid no more, fathers and mo- 
thers abhor him at once ; the young lover has his bride ; and 
the old one his lesson. The one gets* his love,, and the 
other his experience ; and both have to thank the gallant 
crew of the Scorpion ; which Heaven long keep above 
water." 

A joyous huzza, and the waving of caps and swords, hailed 
the captain's display. " The Free-trade forever" was shout- 
ed in aU directions. 

<< I see, comrades," said the captain, << that though truth is 
persuasive, your huzza is not for me, but for fact. — We find 
a young rake ranging the world with more money than brains, 
sowing sedition among the fair rivals for the honor of sharing 
his purse ; running away with daughters ; gambling greater 
fools than himself out of their fortunes ; in short, playing 
the profligate in all shapes.-^He drops into bur hands ; and 
we strip him to the last penny. What is the consequence ? 
we make him virtuous on the spot. The profligate becomes 
a model of penitence ; the root of all his ills has been un- 
earthed ; the prodigal is saving ; the bacchanal temperate ; 
the seducej lives in the innocence of a' babe ; the gambler 
never touches a die. We have broken the main-spring of 
his vices — money ; disarmed the soft deceiver, of his spell — 
money ; checked the infection of the gambler's example, by 
cutting off the source of the disease — money ; or, if noth- 
ing can teach him common sense, our dungeon will at least 
keep him out of harm's way* ' 

** And now my heroes of salt-water, noble brothers of the 
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Nereids, sons of the star-light, here I mske libation to our 
next merry meeting." He poured a part of his cup into 
the wave, and drank to the general health, with the remain- 
der. 

" Happiness to all ; let our work to-night be what it will, 
I know, my lads, that it will be handsomely done. The 
enemy may call us names ; but you will answer them by 
solid proofs, that whatever we may be, we are neither slaves 
nor dastards. If I catch the insolent commander of the Ro« 
man fleet, I will teach him a lesson in morals, that he never 
knew before. He shall flog, fleece, and torture no more. 
I will turn the hard-hearted tyrant into tenderness from top 
to toe. His treatment of the crew of the Hyaena was infa- 
mous ; and by Jupiter, wh#it I owe him shall be discharged 
in full. Now, on board, my heroes, and may Neptune take 
care of you." 

The trumpets flourished ; the people cheered ; the boats 
pushed off; the galleys hoisted every sail ; and in a moment 
we found ourselves rushing through the water, under the 
wildest canopy of heaven. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Wb stretched out far to sea, for the double purpose of fall- 
ing by surprise upon the Roman squadron, and avoiding the 
shoals. The wind lulled at intervals so much, that we had 
recourse to our oars ; it would then burst down with a vio- 
lence, that all but hurled us out of the water. I now saw 
more of the captain, and was witness of the extraordinary 
energy, activity, and skill of this singular young man. Never 
was there a more expert seaman, for every change of sea 
or wind, he had a new expedient : and when the hearts of 
the stoutest sank, he took the helm into his hands, and car- 
ried iis through, the chaos of waters, foam, whirlwind, and 
lightning, with the vigor and daring of one born to sport 
with the storm. 

As I was gazing over the vessel's side, on the phosphoric 
gleams that danced along the ridge of the billows, he came 
uptome, 

• \-^ 
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^' 1 am sorry," said he, '^ that we have been compelled to 
pive you so rough a specimen of our hospitality ; and this 
18 not altogether, a summer sea ; but you saw how the matter 
stood. The enemy would have been upon us; and the 
whole advantage of our staying at home, would be, to have 
pur throats cut in company." 

^ Odd and rambling as his style was, there was something 
in his manner and voice that had struck me before, even in 
the boisterousness of the convivial crowd. But now, in the 
solitary ocean, there was a ipelancholy sweetness in his 
tones, that made me start with sad recollection. Yet, when 
by the lightning I attempted to discover in his features any 
clue to memory, and saw but the tall figure wrapped in the 
sailor's cloak, toe hair streaming over his face in the spray, 
and every liiie of his powerful physiognomy at its full 
stretch ia the agitation of the time, the thought vanished 
again. 

" I hinted," said he, after an interval of silence, " at your 
taking chance with us. If you will, you may. But the hint 
was thrown out merely to draw off the fellows about me ; 
and vou are at full liberty to forget it." 

" It is impossible to join you," was my answer ; " my life 
is due to my country." 

<' Oh ! for that matter,, so is mine ; and due a long time 
ago : my only wonder is, how I have evaded payment till 
now. But I am a man of few words. I have taken a sort 
of liking to you, and would wish to have a few such at 
hand. The world calls me villain, and the majority of course 
carries the question. For its opinion, I do not care a cup 
of water : a bubble of this foam would weigh as heavy with 
me, as the rambling, giddy, vulgar judgment of a w&tld in 
which the first of talents is scoundrelism. I never knew a 
man fail, who brought to market prostitution of mind enough 
to make him a tool ; vice enough to despise every thing but 
gain ; and cunning enough to keep himself out of the hands 
of the; magistrate, till opulence enabled him, to corrupt the 
law, or authority ta defy it. But let this pass. The point 
between us is, will you take service ?" 

<<No!-^I feel the strongest gratitude for the manlines!^ 
and generosity of your protection. You saved our lives ; 
and^our only hope of revisiting Judea in freedom is through 
you. But, young man, I have a great cause in hand. I 
have risked< every thing for it. Family, wealth, rank, life, 
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are at stake ; and I look upon every hour given to other 
things as so far a fraud upon my country." 

I heard him sigh. There was silence on both sides for a 
while, and he paced the deck ; then suddenly returning, laid 
his hand on my shoulder " I am convinced of your hobor," 
said he, " and far be it from me to betray a man who has 
indeed a purpose worthy of manhood, into our broken and 
unhappy-r-aye, let the word come out, infamous career. But 
you tell me that I have heen of some use to you ; I now de- 
mand the return. You have refused to take service with 
me.— Let me take service with you." 

I stared at him. He smiled sadly, and said^ " You will 
not associate with one stained like me. Aye ; for the robber 
there is no repentance. Yet why shall the world," and his 
voice was full of anguish, " why shall the ungenerous and 
misjudging world be suffered to expel and keep for ever at 
a distance those whom it has first betrayed ?" His emotion 
got the better of him, and his voice sank. He again ap- 

f reached me. << I am weary of this kind of life. Not that 
have reason to complain of the men about me ; nor that I 
dislike the roaming and chances of the sea ; but, that I feel 
a desire to be something better — ^to redeem myself out of 
the number of the dishonored ; to do something which, 
whether I live or die, will satisfy me that I was not meant to 
be — ^the outcast that I am." 

*^ Then join us if you will," said I. Our cause demands 
the bold; and the noblest spirit that ever dwelt in man, 
would find its finest field in the deliverance of our land of 
holiness and glory. But, can you leave all that you have 
round you here ?" 

"Not without a struggle. I have an infinite delight in this 
wild kind of existence. I love the strong excitement of ha. 
zard ; I love the perpetual bustle of our career ; I love even 
the capriciousness of wind and wave. I have wealth in re- 
turn for its perils ; and no man knows what enjoyment is, 
but he who knows it through the fatigue of a sailor's life. 
All the banquets of epicurism are not half so delicious, as 
evefi the simplest meal, to his hunger ; nor the softest bed of 
luxury, half so refreshing as the bare deck to his weariness. 
But I must break up those habits ; and, wheUier beggar and 
slave, or soldier and obtaining the distinction of a soldier's 
success, I am determined on tr3ring my chance among man* 
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A sheet of lightning covered the whole horizon with blue 
flame; and a huge ball of fire springing from the cloud, 
after a long flight over the waters, split upon the shore. 

The keenness of the sailor's eye saw what had escaped 
mine. " This was a lucky sea-light for us," said he. " The 
Romans are lying under yonder promontory ; driven to take 
shelter by the gale, of course: — but for. that fireball, they 
would have escaped me." 

All hands were summoned upon deck ; signals made to 
the other galleys ; the little fleet brought into close order ; 
pikes, torches, and combustibles of all kinds gathered upon 
the poop ; the sails furled ; and with muffled oars we glided 
down upon the enemy. 

The Roman squadron, with -that precaution which was the 
essential principle of their matchless discipline, were drawn 
up in order of battle, though they could have had no e^^pec- 
tation of being attacked on such a night. But the roar of 
the wind buried every other sound, and we stole round the 
promontory unheard. 

The short period of this silent navigation was one of the 
keenest anxiety. All but those necessary for the working 
of the vessel were lying on their faces ; we feared lest the 
very drawing of our breath might give the alarm ; not a limb 
was moved, and, like a galley of the dead, we floated on, 
filled with destruction. We were yet ftt some distance from 
the twinkling lights that showed the prefect^s trirepie ; when, 
on glancing round, I perceived a dark object on the water, 
andpointed itrout to the captain. He locked, but looked in 
vain. 

" Some lurking spy," said he, '* that was bom to pay for 
his knowledge." With a sailor's promptitude, he caught up 
a lamp, and swung it overboard. It fell beside the object a 
small boat as black as the waves themselves. 

<< Now for the sentinel," were his words, as he plunged 
into the sea. The act was rapid as thought. I heard a 
struggle, a groan, and the boat floated empty beside me on 
the next billow. 

But there was no time for search. We werti within an 
oar's length of the anchorage. To communicate the loss of 
their captain, (and what could human struggle do among the 
mountain waves of that sea?) might be to dispirit the crew, 
and ruin the enterprise. I took the command upon myself, 
and gave the word to fall on. 
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A storm of fire, as strange to the enemy as if it had risen 
from the bottom of the sea, was instantly poured on the 
advanced ships. The surprise was total. The crews, ex- 
hausted by the night, were chiefly asleep. The troops on 
board were helpless, on decks covered with the spray, and 
among shrouds and sails falling down in burning fragments 
on their heads. Our shouts gave them the idea of being at- 
tacked by overwhelming numbers ; and afler a short dispute, 
we cleared the whole outer line of every sailor and soldier. 
The whole was soon a pile of flame, a sea volcano, that 
lighted sky, sea, and shore. 

Yet only half our work was done. The enemy were now 
fully awake, and no man^could despise Roman preparation. 
I ordered a fire-galley to be run in between the leading 
ships ; but she was caught half way by a chain, and turned 
round, scattering flame among ourselves. The boats were 
then lowered, and our most desperate fellows sent to cut out, 
or board. But the crowded decks drove them back, and the 
Roman pike was an overmatch for our short falchions. Fpr 
a while we were forced to content ourselves with the distaat 
exchange of lances and arrows. The aflair became critical ; 
the enemy were still three times our force ; they were un- 
mooring ; and our only chance of destroying them was at 
anchor. I called the crew forward, and proposed that we 
should run the galley close on the prefect's ship, set them 
both on fire, and in the confusion, carry the remaining ves- 
sels. But sailors^ if bold, are <as capricious as their element. 
Our partial repulse had already disheartened them. I was 
met by murmurs and clamors for the captain. The clamors 
rose into open charges that I had, to get the command, 
thrown him overboard. 

I was alone. Jubal, worn out with fatigue and illness^ 
was lying at my feet, more requiring defence than able to 
aflbrd it*. The crowd were growing furious • against the 
stranger. I felt that all depended on the m<hnent, and 
leaped from the poop into the midst of the mutineers. 

" Fools," I exclaimed, " what could I get by making away 
with your captain ? I have no wish for your command. I 
have no want of your help. I disdain you : — bold as lions, 
over the table ; tame as sheep, on the deck ; I leave you to 
be butchered by the Romans. Let the brave follow tq^e, if 
such there be among you." 

A shallop, that had returned with the defeated boarders. 
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Hy by tlie galley's side; I seised a torch. Eight o^ tM, 
roused by my taunts, followed me ioto the boat. We jelled 
right for the Roman cefOtre. Every man had a toifOh in one 
hand, and an oar in the other. We Khot along the waters^ 
a 'flying mad9 of flame ; and whOe both fleets were gazing 
on us in astonishment, rushed under the poop of the com- 
mander's trireme. The Are soon rofled up her tarry sides, 
and ran along the cordage. But the defence Was desperate, 
and lances rained upon us. Half of us were disabled ih the 
first discharge ; the shallop was battered with huge stones ; 
and I felt that she was sinking. 

*' One trial more, bftive comrades, one glorious attempt 
more ! The boat must go down ; and unless we would go 
along with it, we must board." 

<* I leaped forward, and clung to the chains. My example 
was followed. The boat went down ; and this sight, which 
was just discoverable by the vivid flame of the vessel, raised 
a roar of triumph among the enemy. But to climb up the 
tall sides of the trireme was beyond our skill, and we re- 
mained dashed by the heavy waves as she rose and fell. 
Our only alternatives now were, to be piked, drowned, or 
burned. The flame was already rapidly advancing. Showers 
of sparkles fell upon our heads ; the clamps and iron- work 
were growing hot to the touch ; the smoke was rolling over 
us in suflbcating volumes. I was giving up all for lost ; 
when a mountainous billow swept the vessel, stern rouixd, 
and I saw a blaze burst out from the shore. The Roman 
tents were on flame ! 

Consternation seized the crews thus attacked on all sides, 
and uncertain of the^ number of the assailants ; they began 
to desert the ships, and, by boats or swimming, make for 
various points of the land. The sight reanimated me. I 
climbed up the side of the trireme, torch in hand, and with 
my haggard countenance, made still wilder by the wild work 
of the night, looked a formidable apparition to men already 
harassed out of all courage. They plunged overboard, and 
I was monarch of the finest war galley on the coast of Syria. 

But my kingdom was without subjects. NOne of my own 
crew had followed me. I saw the pirate vessels bearing 
down to complete the destruction of the fleet; and hailed 
them, but they all swept far widse of the trireme. The fire 
had taken too f&st hold of her to make approacli safe. I 
now hegan to feel my situalClOn. The first triumph w^s past, 

4* 
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and I found myself deserted. The deed of devastation was 
in the mean while rapidly going on. I saw the Roman ships 
successiyely boarded, almost without resistance, and in a 
blaze. The conflagration rose in sheets and spires to the 
heavens, and colored the waters to an immeasurable extent 
with the deepest dye of gore. 

I heard the victorious shouts, and mine rose spontaneously 
along with them. In every vessel burned, in every torch 
flung, I rejoiced in a new blow to the t3rrants of Judea. But 
my thoughts were soon fearfully brought home. The fire 
reached the cables ; the trireme, plunging and tossing like 
a living creature in its last agony, burst away from her an- 
chors : the wind was oflT the shore ; a gust,, strong as the 
blow of a battering-ram, struck her ; and, on the back of a 
huge refluent wave, she shot out to sea, a flying pyramid of 
fire. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Neveb was a man more indiflerent to the result than the 
solitary voyager of the burning trireme. What had life for 
me ? I looked at pain with instinctive dread ; but the waves 
oflered a ready refuge from the more hideous suffering, and 
a single plunge in the whirling foam at my side would be 
the complete and instant cure of all the pangs that besiege 
the flesh. Igazed round me. The element of fire reigned 
supreme. The shore — ^mountain, vale, and sand — was 
bright as day, from the blaze of the tents, and floating frag, 
ments of the galleys. The heavens were an arch of angry 
splendor — every stooping cloud swept along, reddened with 
the various dyes of the conflagration below. The sea was 
a rolling abyss of the fiercest color of slaughter. The blazing 
vessels, loosened from the .shore, rushed madly before the 
storm, sheet and shroud shaking loose abroad, like vast wings 
of flame. 

At length all disappeared ; the sho^e faded far into a dim 
line of light ; the gijleys sank or were consumed ; the sea 
erew dark again; the lightnings were the only blaze of 
heaven. But the trireme, strongly built, and of immense 
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size, stm fed the flamei and still shot on through the tempest, 
that fell on her more furiously as she lost the cover of the 
land. The waves rose to a height that often baffled the 
wind, and left me floating in a strange calm .between two 
black walls of water, reaching to th^ clouds, and on whose 
smooth sides the imaf^ of the burning vessel was reflected 
as strongly as in a mirror. But the ascent to the summit of 
those fearful barriers again let in the storm in its rage ; the 
tops of the billows were whirled off in sheets of foam ; the 
wind tore mast and sail away ; and the vessel was dashed 
forward like a stone discharged from an engine. I stood on 
the poop, which the spray and the wind kept clear of flame, 
and contemplated, with some feeling of the fierce grandeur 
of the spectacle, the fire rolling over the forward part of the 
vessel in a thousand shapes and folds. 

While I was thus careering along, like the genius of fire 
upon his throne, I caught a glimpse of sails scattering in 
every direction before me— I had rushed into the middle of 
one of those small trading fleets that coasted annually be- 
tween the Euxine and the Nile. They flew as if pursued 
by a fiend. But the same wind that bore them, bore me ; 
and their screams, as the trireme bounded from billow to 
billow on their track, were audible even through the roarings 
of the storm. 

They gradually succeeded in spreading themselves so far, 
that the contact with the flame must be partial. But, on one, 
the largest and most crowded, the trireme bore inevitably 
down. The hunted ship tried every mode of escape in vain ; 
it manoeuvred with extraordinary skill: but the pursuer, 
lightened of every burden, rushed on like a messenger of 
vengeance. 

I could distinctly see the confusion and misery of the 
crowd that covered the deck; men and women kneeling, 
weeping, dying ; or, in the fierce riot of despair, struggling 
for some wretched spoil, or equally wretched indulgence, 
that, a few moments more must tear from all alike. But 
among the fearful mingling of sounds, one voice I heard that 
struck to my soul. It alone roused me from my stem scorn 
of human suffering. I no longer looked upon those beings 
as upoa insects that must be crushed in the revolution of the 
great wheel of fate. The heart, the living human heart, 
palpitated within me. I rushed to the side of the trireme^^ 
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and with voice and band made signab to the erew to take 
me on board. 

But at my call a cry of agony echoed through the vessel. 
All fied to ite farther part, but a few, who, unable to move, 
were seen dropt on their knees, and in the attitudes of pre- 
ternatural fear, imploring every power of heaven. Shocked 
by the consciousness that, even in the hour when mutual ha- 
zard softens the heart of man, I waa an object of horror, I 
shrank back. I heard the voice once more ; and once more 
resolved to make an effort for life ; flung a burning fragment 
over the side, to help me through the waves. 

But the time was past. The fragnient had scarcely touched 
the foam, when a sheet of lightning wrapped sea and sky ; 
the flying vessel was gone. My eye looked but upon the 
wilderness of waters. The flash was fatal to both. It had 
struck the hold of the trireme, in which was stowed a large 
freightage of the bitumen and nitre of the desert. A co- 
lumn 6f flame, white as silver, rose straight and steadily up 
to the clouds ; arid the huge ship, disparting timber by tim- 
ber, reeled, heaved, and plunged headlong into the bosom of 
the ocean. 

I rose to the surface from a prodigious depth. I was 
nearly breathless.' My limbs were wasted with famine and 
fatigue ; but the tossing of the surges sustained and swept, 
me on. The chill at last benumbed me, and my limbs were 
heavy as iron ; when a broken mast rolling hy, entangled me 
in its cordage. It drove towards a poinlt of land round which 
the current swept. Strongly netted in the wreck, I was drag, 
ged along, sometimes above the water, sometimes below. 
But a violent shock released me, and with a new terror of 
the death that I had so long resisted^ I felt myself go down. 
I was ingulfed in the whirlpool ! 

Everj' sensation was horridly vivid. I had the flill con- 
sciousness of life, and of the unfathomable depth into which 
I was descending. I heard the roar and rushing of the wa- 
ters round me ; the holding of my breath was torture ; I 
strained, struggled, tossed out my arms, grasped madly 
around, as if to catch something that might retard my hideous 
descent. My eyes were open. I never was less stunned 
by shock or fear. The solid darkness, the suflbcatfion, the 
furious whirl of the eddy that spun me round its huge circle 
like an atom of sand, every sense of drowning, passed 
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tbrougluiny shatti^red frame with an individual and successive 
pang. 

I at last touched something, whether living or dead, fish or 
stone, I know not ; but the impulse changed my direction, 
and I was darted up to the surface. 

The storm had gone with the rapidity of the south. The 
stars burned brightly blue above my head. The pleasant 
breath of groves and flowery perfumes came on the waters. 
A distant sound of sweet voices lingered on the air. Like 
one roused from a frightful dream, I could scarcely believe 
that this was reality. But the rolling waters behind gave 
me sudden evidence. A billow, the last messenger of the 
storm, burst into the little bay, filled it to the brim with foam, 
and tossed me far forward. It rolled back, dragging with it 
the sedge and pebbles of the beach, with an enormous noise. 
I grasped the trunk of an olive, rough and firm as the rock 
itself. The retiring wave left me; I felt my way some 
paces among the trees ; cast myself down, an^ worn out 
with fatigue, had scarcely touched the earth, 'when I fell into 
that profound sleep which is the twin brother of death. 

I awoke in the decline of the day, as I could perceive by 
the yellow and orange hues that colored the thick branches 
above me. I was lying in a delicious recess, crowded with 
fruit-trees ; my bed was the turf, but it was sofl as down ; a 
solitary nightingale above my head was sending forth snatches 
of that melody, which night prolongs into the very voice of 
sweetness and sorrow ; and a balmy air from the wild thyme 
and blossoms of the rose breathed soothingly even to the 
mind. 

I had been thrown on one of the little isles that lie ofiT An- 
thaedon, a portion of the Philistine territory, before it was won 
by our hero Maccabseus. The commerce which once filled 
the arm of the sea near Gaza, perished in the change of 
masters, and silence and seclusion reigned in a spot formerly 
echoing with the tumult of merchant and mariner. The lit- 
tle isle, the favorite retreat of the opulent Greek and Syrian 
traders in the overpowering heats of summer, and cultivated 
with the lavish expenditure of commercial taste, now gave 
no proof of its ever having felt the foot of man, bat in the 
spontaneous pouring out of flowers, once brought from every 
region of the East and West, and the exquisite fruits that 
still enriched its slopes and dells. 

In all things else, nature had resumed her rights ; the pa. 
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vilioQs, the temples of Parian and Nunndiafi stone, were in 
ruins, and buried under a carpet of roses and myrtles. The 
statues left but here and there a remnant of themselves, a 
sublime relic wreathed over in fantastic spirals by the cle- 
matis and other climbing plants* The sculptured fbuntain 
let its waters loose over the ground ; and the guardian ge- 
nius that hung in marble beauty over the spring, had long 
since resigned his charge, and lay mutilated and discolored 
with the air and the dew. But the spring still pushed, bound- 
ing bright betweea the gray fissures of the cliff, and marking 
its' course through the plain by the richer mazes of green. 

To me, who was as weary of existence as ever was gal- 
ley-slave, this spot of quiet loveliness had a tenfold power. 
My mind, like my body, longed for rest. 

Through life I had walked in a thorny path. I had winged 
a tempestuous atmosphere. Useless hazards, wild projects, 
bitter sufRsrings, were my portion. My affections, those 
feelings in which alone I could be said to live, had been 
made inlets of pain. The love which nature and justice 
won from me to my family, was perpetually thivarted by a 
chain of circumstances that made me a wretched, helpless, 
and solitary man. What then could I do better than abandon 
the idle hope of finding happiness among mankind, break off 
the trial which must be prolonged only to my evil, and elude 
the fate that destined me to be an exile in the world ! Yes ! 
I would no longer be a man of suffering in the presence of 
its happiness ; a wretch stripped of an actual purpose or a 
solid hope in the midst of its activity and triumph ; the ab- 
horred example of a career miserable with defeated pursuit, 
and tantalized with expectations, vain as the bubble on the 
stream ! 

In this stern resolve, gathering a courage from despair, — 
as the criminal standing on the scaffold scoffs at the world 
that rejects him, — I determined to exclude recollection. The 
spot round me was to fill up the whole measure of my 
thoughts. Wife, children, friend, country, to me, must exist 
no more. I imaged them in the tomb ; I talked with them 
as shadows, as the gracefiil and lovely existences of ages 
past ; but labored to divest them of the individual features 
that cling to tlie soul. 

Lest this mystic repose should be disturbed by any of th^ 
sights of living man, I withdrew deeper into the shades 
which first sheltered me. It was enough for me that there 
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was lEi canopy of leaves above to shield my limbs from the 
casual visitations of a sky, whose sapphire lookq^ scarcely 
capable of a stain, and that the turf was soil for my couch. 
Fruits, sufficient to tempt the most luxurious taste, were fall- 
ing round, and the waters of the bright rivulet, scooped in 
the rind of citron and orange, were a draught that the epi- 
cure might envy. I was utterly ignorant on what shore of 
the Mediterranean I was thrown, farther, than that the sun 
rose behind my bower, and threw his western lustre on the 
waveless expanse of sea that spread before it to the round 
horizon. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

V 

But no man can be a philosopher against nature. With 
my strength, the desire of exertion returned. My most vo- 
luptuous rest became irksome. Memory would not be xe- 
strained ; the flood-gates of thought opened once more ; and 
to resist the passion for the world, I was driven to the 
drudgery of the hands. 1 gathered wood for the winter's 
fuel in the midst of days when the sun poured fire from the 
heavens ; I attempted to build a hiit beside grottoes that a her- 
mit would love ; I trained trees, and cultivated flowers, where 
the soil threw out all that was rich in both with exhaustless 
prodigality. 

But no expedient would appease the passion for the ab- 
sorbing business of the world. My bower lost its enchant, 
ment ; the delight of lying on beds of violet, and, with my 
eyes fixed on the heavens, wandering away on the wings of 
fantastic illusion, palled upon me ; the colors of the vision 
grew dim : I no more iihfiged shapes of beauty winging their 
way through the celestial azure ; I heard no harmonies of 
spirits on the midnight winds ; I followed no longer the sun, 
rushing on his golden chariot- wheels to lands unstained by 
human step ; or plunged with him into the depths, and ranged 
the secret wonders of ocean. 

Labor^ in its turn, grew irksome. 1 reproached myself 
for the vulgar existence which occupied only the inferior 
portion of my nature ; living only for foody sleep, and i^l* 
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ter, what was I«better than the seals that ba^ed on the shore 
at my feet 1 Night, too, — that mysterious rest interposed for 
purposes of such varied beneficence— to cool the brain fe- 
vered bjF the bustle of the day**-to soften mutual hostility b^ 
a pause, to which all alike must yield— to remind our forget- 
ful nature, by a perpetual semblance, of the time when all 
things must pass .away, and be silent, and change— ^o sit in 
judgment on our hearts, and, by a decision which no hypo- 
crisy can disguise, anticipate the punishment of the villain, 
as it gives the man of virtue, the foretaste of hisr reward,-^ 
night began to exert its old influence over me ; and, with the 
strongest determination to think no more of what had been, 
I closed my eyes but to let in the past. I might have said, 
that my true sleep was during the labors of the : day ; and 
my waking, when I lay with my senses sealed, upon my bed 
of leaves. 

It is impossible to shut up the mind, and I at last aban- 
doned the struggle. The spell of indolence once broken, I 
became as restless as an eagle in a cage. My first object 
was to discover on what comer of the land I was thrown. 
Nothing could be briefer than the circuit of my island, and 
nothing less explanatory. It was one of those little alluvial 
spots that grow round the first rock that catches the vegeta- 
tion swept down by rivers. Ages had gone by, while reed 
was bound to reed, and one bed of clay laid upon another. 
The ocean had thrown tip its pebbles on the shore, the wind 
had sown tree and herb on the naked sides of the tall rock, 
the tree had drawn the cloud, and firom its roots let loose the 
spring. Cities and empires perished while this little island 
was forming into loveliness. Thus nature perpetually builds, 
while decay does its work with the pomps of man. 

From the shore I saw but a long line of yellow sand across 
a broad belt of blue waters. No sight on earth could less 
attract the eye, or be less indicative of man and the delights 
of civilized life. 

Yet, within that sandy barrier, what wild and wondrous 
acts were doing and to be done ! My mind, with a wing 
that no sorrow or bondage could tame, passed over the 
desert, and saw the battle, the siege, the bloody sedition, the 
long and heart-broken banishment, the fierce conflict of pas- 
sions irrestrainable as the tempest, the melancholy ruin of 
my country by a judgment powerfiil as fate, and dreary and 
retuxnless as the grave. 
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But the waters between me and that shove, were ma ob« 
stacle that no vigor of imagination could overcome. Iwas 
too feeble to attempt the passage by swimming. The oppo- 
site coast appeared to be uninhabited, and the few- fishing, 
boats that passed lazily along this lifeless coast, evidently 
shunned the^ island, as I conceived, from some hidden shoal. 
f felt myself a prisoner, and the thought irritated me. That 
ancient disturbance of my min.d,' which rendered it so keenly 
excitable, was born again ; I felt ifs coming, and knew that 
my only resource was to escape from this circumscribing 
paradise, that was to become my dungeon. Day after day 
I paced thc^ shore, awaking the echoes with my useless 
shouts, as each distant sail glided along close to the sandy 
line that was to me the unattainable. path of happiness. I 
made signals from the hill ; but I might as well have sum- 
moned the- vultures to stop, as they flew screaming above 
my head to feed on the relics of the Syrian caravans. 

What trifles can sometimes stabd between man and en- 
joyment! Wisdom would have thanked Heaven for the 
hope of escaping the miseries of life in the little enchanted 
round, guarded by that entrenchment of waters, filled with 
every production that could delight the sense, and giving to 
the spirit weary of all that the world could ofler, the gentle 
retirement in which it could gather its remaining strength, 
and make its peace with Heaven. 

I was lyinig, during a fiery noon, on the edge of the island, 
looking towards the opposite xoast, the only object on which 
I could now bear to look ; when in the stillness of the hour 
I heard a strange mingling of distant sounds; yet so totally 
indistinct, that after long listening I could conjecture it to be 
nothing but the ripple of the water. 

It died away. But it haunted me;. I heard it in fancy. 
It followed me in the twilight, when earth and heaven were 
soft and silent as an infant's sleep— when the very spirit of 
tranquillity seemed to be folding his dewy wings over the' 
world. 

Wearied more, with thought than with the daily toil that I 
i(np6sed on myself for its cure, I had lain down on my bed 
of turf under the shelter of those thick woven boughs that 
scarcely let in the glimpses of the moon. The memory of 
all whom later chances brought in my path, passed before 
me. The fate of my gallant kinsmen in Masada; of the 
wily Ishmaelite ; of the pirate captain ; of that unhappy 
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crew, whose danger was my involuntary deed ; of my family, 
scattered upon the face of the world. Arcturus bending 
towards the horizon, told me that it was midnight ; when my 
reverie was broken by the same sounds that had disturbed 
my day. 

But they now came full and distinct. I heard the crash- 
ing Df heavy axles along the road, the measured tramp of 
cavalry, the calls of the clarion and trumpet. They seemed 
beside me. I started from my bed ; but all ground was still. 
I gazed across the waters. They were lying, like another 
sky, deflecting star for star with the blue immensity above ; 
but 4>n them was no living thing. 

I had heard of phantom armies traversing the air ; but the 
sky was serene as^ crystal. I climbed the hill ; upon whose 
summit 1 recollected to have seen the ruins of an altar ; ga- 
thered the weeds, and lighted a beacon^. The flame threw 
a wide and ruddy reflection on the waters and the sky. 
I watched by it till morn. But the sound had died as rapidly 
as it came. And when with the first pearly tinse of the east 
the coast shaped itself beneath my eye, I saw with bitter dis- 
appointment but the same solitary sand. 

The idea of another day of suspense was intolerable^ I 
returned to my place of refuge, gave it that glance of min- 
gled feeling, without which perhaps no man leaves the shel- 
ter which he is never to see again ; collected a few fruits 
for my sustenance if I should reach the shore of Palestine, 
and, with a resolution to perish, if it so pleased Providence, 
but not to return, plunged into the sea. 

The channel was even broader than I had Cfalculated by 
the eye. My limbs were still enfeebled ; but my determina- 
tion was strength. I was sWept by the current far from the 
opposite curve of the shore, yet its force, spared mine ; and 
at length I felt the ground under my feet. I was overjoyed ; 
though never was scene less fitted for joy. To the utmost 
verge of the view, spread the desert ; a sullen, herbless 
waste, glowing like a sheet of brass in the almost vertical 
sun. 

But I was on land. I had accomplished my purpose. 
Hope, the power of exertion, the chances of the glorious 
future were before me* I was no longer a prisoner within 
the borders of a spot, which for the objects of manly life 
might as well have been my grave. 
I journeyed on in the direction of Masada ; there at least 
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I should be no fugitive. Yet, what fearful reverses, in this 
time of confusion, might not have occurred ^ven there ? 
what certainty could I have of being, spared the bitterest 
losses, when torrow and slaughter reigned through the land? 
Was I to be protected from the storm that fell with such pro- 
miscuous fury upon all ! I too, the 'marked, the victim^ the 
example to mankind ! — 1 looked wistfully back to the isle, 
that isle of objivion. 

While I was pacing the shore, that actually scorched my 
feet, I h^ard a cry of alarm, and saw on a lowTange of sand- 
hills, at some distance, a figure making violent gestures. 
Friend or enemy, at least here was man ; and I did'not 
deeply care for the consequences even of meeting man in 
his worst shape. My life was not worth the taking. Hun- 
ger and thirst might be more formidable enemies in the end ; 
and I advanced towards the half- naked isavage, who, how- 
ever, ran down from the hill, crying out louder than ever. 
I dragged my weary linibs after him, and reached the edge 
of a little dell, in which stood a circle of tents. 

I had fallen among the robbers of the desert ; but there 
was evident confusion in this fragment of a tribe. The 
camels were in the act of being loaded, men and women 
were gathering their household utensils with the haste of 
terror, and -dogs, sheep, camels, and children, set up their 
voices in a general clanior. 

Dreading that I might lose my only chance of refresh- 
ment and guidance, I cried out with all my might, and ran 
down towards them ; but the sight of me raised an universal 
scream ; and every living thing took flight, the warriors of 
the colony gallantly leading the way with a speed that soon 
lefl the pedestrians far in the rear. But their invader con- 
quered only for food. I entered the first of the deserted 
tents, and indulged myself with a full feast of bread, dry and 
rough as the sand on which it was baked, and of water only 
less bitter than that through which I had swum. But all 
luxury is relative. To me they were both delicious, and I 
thanked at once the good fortune which had. provided so pro- 
digally for those withered monarchs of the sands, and had 
invested me with the salutary terror that gave the fruits of 
triumph without the toil. 

- At the close of my feast I uttered a few customary words 
of thanksgiving ; a cry of joy rang in my ears ; I looked 
round ; saw, to my surprise, a bale of carpets walk forward 
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from a corner of the^tent, and heard a Jewish tongue, implo- 
rioff for life and freedom. I rapidly developed the speaker ; 
and from this repulsive coverture came forth one of the love, 
liest young females that I had ever seen. Her story waa 
soon told. She was the grand-daughter of Ananus, the late 
high-priest, one of the most distinguished of his nation for 
every lofly quality; but he had ndlen on evil days. Hi9 
resistance to faction sharpened the dagger against him, and 
he perished in one of the merciless feuds of the city. His 
only descendant was sent to claim the protection of her rela- 
tives in the south of Judea. But her escort was dispersed 
by an attack of the Arabs, and in the division of the spoil, 
the Sheik of this little encampment obtained her as his share. 
'The robber-merchant was on his way to Cesarea to sell 
his prize to the Roman governor, when my arrival put hie 
army to the route. To my inquiry into the cause of this singu- 
lar success, the fair girl answered, that the Arabs had taken 
me for a supernatural visitant, << probably come to claim 
some account of their proceedings in the late expedition." 
They had been first startled by the blaze in the island, which, 
from a wild tradition, was supposed to be the dwelling of 
forbidden beinss. The passage of the channel was seen, 
and increased the wonder ; my daring to appear alone among 
men whom mankind shunned, completed the belief of my 
more than mortal prowess ; and the Arabs' courage aban. 
doned a contest, in which " the least that could happen to 
them was to be swept into the ocean, or tost piecemeal upon 
the winds." 

To prevent the effects of their returning intrepidity, no 
time was to be lost in our escape. But the sun, which would 
have scorched any thing but a lizard, or a Bedoween, to 
death, kept us prisoners until -evening. We were actively 
employed in the mean while. The plunder 6f the horde 
was examined with the curiosity that makes one of the inde- 
feasible qualities of the fair in all climates ; and the young 
Jewess had not been an inmate of the tent, nor possessed 
the brightest eyes among the daughters of women, for 
nothing. 

With an air between play and revenge, she hunted out 

every recess in which even the art of Arab thievery could 

^ispose of its produce ; and at length rooted up from a hole 

in^ the very darkest comer of the tent, that precious deposit 

for iHiich the Sheik would have eacriiiced all mankind, and 
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evqn tbejast haif of his beacd^r^ bag of idlciliHdA. 9k» 
danced with exullatton« i|s she poured ks fitbioh^ oojaiM^s on 
the grouad before me. 

<< If eyer Arab regretted his capture,'' said she, << thin ment 
unlucky of Shetbs ^all have cause. : But I shall tefich him 
at least one virtue ; repentance to the last hour of his life. 
I think that I see him at^this mooient frightened into a philo- 
sopher, and wishing from the bottom of his soul, that be had„ 
for once, resisted the temptations of his trade." 

^< But what will you do with the money, my pvetty teacher 
of virtue to Arabs ?'^ 

"Oive it to my preserver," said she, advancing, with a 
look suddenly changed from sportiVeneto to blushing timi- 
dity ; ^'igive it .to him who was sent by Providence to rescue 
a daughter of Israel from the. hands of Pagans." * 

In die emotion of gratitude to me there was mingled a lof- 
tier feeling, never so lovely as in youth and woman*; she 
threw up a single glt^nce to heaven, and a tear of piety and 
gratitude filled her sparkling eye. 

*^ But, temptress and teacher at once, by what right am I 
to seize on the Sheik's treasury ? May it not dimmish my 
supernatural dignity with the tribe, to be known as a plun- 
derer ?" - 

"Ha!" said she, with a rosy smile ; "who is to betray 
you but your accomplice ? Besides, money is reputation and 
innocence, wisdom and virtue, all over the world. Be rich, 
and mankind are too rational to inquire how you became the 
happy possessor of that which mankind worship in their soul. 
But listen, and let us state the case fairly. 

Touching with the tip of one slender finger my arm as it 
lay folded over my bosom, she waved the other hand in atti-. 
tudes of untaught persuasion. 

" Is it not true," pleaded the pretty creature, " that next 
to a crime of our own, is the beings a party to the crime of 
others ? Now, for what conceivable purpose could the Arab 
have collected this motiey ? Not for food or clothing; for 
he can eat thistles with his own mule, and nature haa funush- 
ed :him with clothing ais she has furnished the bear. The 
alhaic .is only an incumbrance to his impenetrable skin. 
What then can he do with money, but mischief ? fit out new 
expeditions, and capture other fair maidens, who cannot hope 
to find spirits good 6r bad for their protectors? If we leave 
him the laeans of evil, what i» it but doingitbe evil ourselves 1 

6* 
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So," concluded this resbtleM pleader, carefully gakberiof itp 
die spoU, and putting it into my hand, << I Uave gained my 
cause, and have now only to thank my most impartial judge 
for his patient hearing." 

Tberois a spell in woman. l^No man, not utteriy desra- 
ded, can listen without delight to the accents of the guileless 
heart. Beauty too has a natural power over the mind ; and 
it is right that this should he. AH that overcomes selfish, 
ness, the besetting sin of the world, is an instrument of 
good. Beauty is but melody of a highes kind ; and both 
alike soflen the troubled and hard nature of man. Even if 
we looked on lovely woman but as on a rose, ah exquisite 
production of the summer hours of life, it would be idle to 
deny her influence in making even those summer hours 
sweeter. * 

But, as the coptipanion of the mind,^ as the very model of 
a friendship that no chance can shake, as the pleasant sharer 
of the heart of heart, the being to whom man returns after 
the tumult of the day, like the worshipper to a secret shrine, 
to revive his noble tastes and virtues at a source pure from 
the evil of the external world, and glowing with a perpetual 
Ught of sanctity and love ; where shall we find her equal ! 
or what must be our feeling towards the mighty Disposer of 
earth and all that it inhabit, but of admiration and gratitude 
to that disposal, which thus combines our highest happiness, 
with our purest virtue ! 



CHAPTER IX, 

The evening came at last ; the burning calm was followed 
by a breeze breathing of life ; and on the sky sailed, as if 
it were wafted by that gentle breeze, the evening star. -^ The 
lifeless silence of the desert began to be broken by a variety 
of sounds, wild and sad enough in themselves, but softening 
by distance, and not ill suited to that declining hour, which 
is so natural an emblem of the decline of life* The moan- 
ing of the shepherd's horn ; the low of the folding herds ; 
the long, deep cry of the -camel ; even the scream of the 
vulture wheeling home from the corpse left by sOme recent 
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wreck oo the shore ; and the howl of the jackali venturiiig 
out on the edge of dusk,^ came with no unpleasing melan- 
choly upon the wind. 

We stood eazing impatiently from the tent-door at the 
west, that stilfglowed like a furdace of molten gold. 

" Will that sun never. go down?" said I. " We must 
wait his leisure ; land he seems determined to tantalize us." 

^' Tes ; like a rich old man, determined to try the patience 
of his heirs; and more tenacious of his wealth, the more 
his powers of enjoyment decay." 

<< Philosophy, from those young lips ! Yet, the desert is 
the place for a philosopher." 

" That I deny)" said my sportive companion. <' Philoso- 
phy is good for nothing, where it hassnothinc jto tidicule, and 
where it will be neither fed nor flattered, its true place is 
the world ; as much as. the true place of yonder falcon is 
wherever it can find any thing to pounce upon. Here your 
philosopher must labor for himself, and laugh at himself; an 
indulgence of which he is the most temperate of men. In 
short, he is fit only for the idle, gay, ridiculous, and timid 
world. The desert is the soil for a much nobler plant. If 
you would train a poet into flower, set him here." 

" Or a plunderer." 

<'No doubt. — ^They are sometimes much the same." 

, *< But the desert produces nothing — ^but Arlibs." 

" There are some minds even among Arabs : and some of 
their rhapsodies are beauty itself. The very master of this 
tent, who fought and killed, I dare not say how many, to 
secure so precious a prize as myself; and who, after aU his 
heroism, would have sold me into slavery for life, spent half 
his evenings sitting at this door, chanting to eivery star of 
heaven, and ' rhyming with tears in his eyes, to all kinds of 
tender remembrances." 

'* But he was a genuis, a heaven^born accident ; and. his 
merit was the more in being a genius in the midst of such 
a scene." 

<< No — every thing round us this hour is poetry. The 
silence — ^those broken sounds that make the silence more 
striking as they decay— *those fiery continents of cloud, the 
empire of that greatest of sheiks the sun, lord of the red 
desert of the air — ^the immeasurable desert below ! Vast- 
ness, obscurity, and terror, the three spirits that ^ork the 
pfofoundest wonders of the poet, are here in their native 
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region. And now.,^' ate satil, with a look that aliawed there 
were other spelte than poetry to be found in iSait desert, ^^ to 
release you; I know by signs infall0>le ^ tbiit the sun. is 
setting.*' 

I could not avoid laughing at the mimic wisdom with 
which she announced her discovery ; and asdced whence she 
had acquired the faculty of solving such rare problems. . 

*<0h, by my incomparable knowledge of the stars." She 
{>ointed to the eastern sky, on which they began to cluster 
in showers of diamond. « I have to thank the desert for it ; 
and," she added with a slight submission of voice^ '<< for 
every thing. — ^I am a daughter of the desert ; the first sight 
that I saw was a camel ; my early, my only accomplish- 
ments were, to ride, sing Bedoween soiigs, tell Bedoween 
stories, and tame a young panther. But, my history draws 
to a close. ' While I was supreme in the graces of a savage ; 
had learned to sit a dromedary, throw the lance, make alha- 
ics,^and gallop for a week together; love, resistless love, 
came, in my way.. The son of the sheik, heir to a hundred 
quarrels, and ten thgusand sheep, goats, and horses, -claimed 
me iis his natural prey. I shrank from a husband, even 
more accomplished than myself;. and was meditating how to 
make my escape, whether into the wilderness, or into the 
bottom of the isea ; when: a summons came, which, or the 
money that came with it, the sheik found irresistible. And 
now,. my history is at an end." 

" And so," said I, to provoke her to the rest of her narra- 
tive, "yoiir story ends, as usual, with marriage. You, of 
course, finding jthat you had nothing to prevent your leaving 
the desert, took the female resolution of staying in it ; and, 
as you might discard the young sheik at your pleasure, re- 
fused to have any other htiman beings" 

"Can you think me capable^ of such a horror!" She 
stamped her little foot in indignation on the ground.; then 
turning on me with her flashing eye, penetrated the strata- 
gem at once by my smileiT 

"Then, hear the rest. I mounted my dromedary ; gal- 
loped for three days without sleep ; and, at length, saw the 
towers of Jerusalem—- glorious Jerusalem. I passed through 
crowds that seemed to me a gathering of the world ; streets 
that astonished me with a thousand strange sights; and, over- 
whelmed with magnificence, delight, and fatigue, arrived at 
a palace, where I was met by a host of half-adoring domes- 
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tics ; and was led to the most venerable and beloved of wise 
and holy men, who caught me to his heart, called liie Na. 
omi, his child, his hope ; and shed tears and blessings on my 
head, as the sole survivor of his illustrious line." 

The recollection oC the good and heroic high-priest was 
strong with i|s both ; and in silence I suffered her sorrows 
to have their way. 

A faint echo of horns and voices roused me. 

'< Look to the hills," I exclaimed ; and I saw a long black 
line creeping, like a march of ants, down the side of a distant 
range of sand. 

<* Those are our Arabs," said she, without a change of 
countenance. ''* They are, of course, coming to see what ^ 
the angel or demon who visited them to day has left in wit- 
ness of his formidable presence. But, from what I overheard 
of their terrors, no Arab will venture near the tents till 
night ; night, the general veil of the iniquities of this pleas- 
ant and very wicked world." 

<< Yet how shall we traverse the sands on foot ?" 

<< Forbid it, the spirit of romance. I must see whether 
the gallantry of the skeik has not provided against that mis- 
fortune." She flew into the tent, and, drawing back a cur- 
tain, showed me two mares of the most famous breed of 
Arabia. 

<< Here are the Koshlani," said she, with playful malice 
dancing in her eyes. " I saw them brought in in triumph 
last pight, stolen from the pastures of Achmet ben Ali him. 
self, first horsestealer and prince of the Bedoweens, who is 
doubtless by this time half dead of grief at the loss of the 
two gems of his stud. I heard the achievement told with 
great rejoicings ; and a very curious specimen of dexterity it 
was. Come forth," said she, leading out two beautiful ani- 
malS; white as milk, *< Come forth, you two lovely orphans 
of the true breed of Solomon ; — princesses with pedigrees 
that put kings ta shame, unless they can go back two thou- 
sand years ; birds of the Bedoween, with wings to your feet, 
stars for eyes, and ten times the sense of your masters, in 
your little tossing heads." 

She sprang upon her courser, and winded it with the delight 
of practised skilK The Arabs were now but a few miles 
off, and in full gallop towards us. I urged her to ride away 
at once. But she continued curvetting and manoeuvring her 
spirited steed, thal^ enjoying the free air of the desert afier 
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having been shut up so long, threw up its red nostrils in the 
wind, and bounded like a stag. 

" A moment yet," said she, << I have not quite done with 
the Arab. It is certafniy bad treatment for his hospitality, 
to have plundered him of his dinner, his money, and his 
horses." / 

'* And of his captive ; a loss beyond all reparation." 

" I perfectly believe so," was the laughing answer ; " but 
I have been thinking of making him a reparation, which any 
Arab on earth would think worth even my charms. I have 
been contriving how to make his fortune. 

" By returning his shekels ?" 

" Not a grain of them shall he ever see. No ; he shall 
not have the sorrow to think that he entertained only a prin- 
cess and a philosoper. As a spirit you came, and as a spi- 
rit you shall depart ; and he shall have the honor of telling the 
tale. The national stories of such matters are worn out ; 
he shall l^ave a new one of his own ; and every emir in the 
kingdoms of Ishmael, through the fiery sands of Ichama ; the 
riverless mountains of Nayd ; Hejoz, the country of files 
and fools ; and Yemen, the' land of locusts, lawyers and mer- 
chants, will rejoice to have him at his meal. The man's 
fortune is made, for there is no access to the heart, like 
that of being necessary to the dinners, and dulness of the 
mighty. 

" Or on the strength of the wonder," said I, " he may 
make wonders of his own : turn charlatan of the first mag- 
nitude ; profess to cure the incurable, and get solid gold for 
empty pretension ; seW health to the epicure, gaiety to the 
old, and charms to the repulsive ; defy the course of nature , 
and live like a prince upon the exhaustless revenue of human 
absurdity," 

A cloud of smoke wreathed up from the sheikhs tent, fijfe 
followed, and even while we looked on, the wind, carrying 
the burning fragments, set the whole camp in a blaze. The 
Arabs gave a shriek, and fled back, scattering with gestures 
and cries of terror through the sands. 

" There — ^there," said my companion, clapping her deli- 
cate white palms in exultation ; " let them beware of making 
women captives in future. In my final visit to the tent, I 
put a firebrand into the very bundle of carpets in which I 
played the part of slave." 

<< Not to be your representative, I presame." 
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''Yes, whh only the distinction, that in time I should have 
been much the more perilous of the two. If that unlucky 
shiek had dared to keep me a week longer in his detestable 
tent, I should have raised a rebellion in the tribe, dethroned 
him, and turned princess on my own account. As to burn- 
ing him out, there was no remedy. But foir those flames, the 
tribune would havebeen upon our road. But for those flames, 
we might even have been mistaken for mere mortals ; and 
your Spirits always vanish, as we do, in fire %nd smoke. 
How Aobly|those tent^ blaze ! Now ; forward.'^ 

She gave the reins to her barb, flung a triumphant gesture 
towards the burning camp, and under cover of a huge sheet 
of fiery vapor, we darted into the wilderness. 



CHAPTER X. 

I DIRECTED our flight towards Masada. The stars were 
brilliant guides; and the coolness of the Arabian night, which 
from so singular a contrast to the overpowering ardors of the 
day, relieved us from the chief obstacle of desert travel. At 
day -break we reached a tract near the sea-shore, whose bro- 
ken and burnt-up ground showed that there had lately en- 
camped the army, the sound of whose march filled my reve- 
ries ill the island. 

It was evening when I caught the glimpse of the distant 
mountain of the fortress. My heart bounded fearfully at the 
sight. An impression of evil was upon me. Yet I must go 
on, or die. 

"There," said I, "you see mv home, and yours, while 
you desire it. You will find friAds, delighted to receive 
you, and a protection, that neither Roman nor Arab can 
violate. Heaven grant that all may be as when I left 
Masada!" 

The fair girl gratefully thanked nie. 

'' I have been long," said she, " unused to kindness ; aud- 
its voice overpowers me. But, if the duty^ the gratitude, the 
faithful devotedoess of the orphan to her generous preserver, 
can deserve protection, I shall yet have some claim. Suffer 
me to be your daughter." , 
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She bowed her head before me with filial reverence ; I 
took the outstretched hand, that quivered in mine, and pres« 
sed it to my lips. Hie sacred compact was ratified in the 
sight of Heaven. More formal treaties have been made ; 
but few sincerer. 

We rapidly advanced to the foot of the ridge that, now 
defining and extending, showed its well-known features in 
their rugged grandeur. But, to come in sight of the for- 
tress,' I had still one of the huge buttresses of the moun- 
tain to round* My companion^ with the quick sympathy 
that makes one of the finest charms pf women, already 
shared in my ominous fears, and rode by my side without a 
word. My eyes were fixed on the ground; — I was roused 
by a clash of warlike music. The suspense was terribly at 
an end. 

The spears of a legion were moving in a glittering line 
down the farther declivity. Squadrons of horses in march- 
ing order were drawn up on the plain. The baggage of a 
little army lay under the eye, waiting for the escort of the 
troops now descending from the fortress. The story of my 
ruin was told in that single glance. All wais lost. 

The walls of the citadel, breached in every direction, gave 
signs of a long siege. The White Stag of Naphtali no longer 
lifted its head in pride on the battlements ; dismantling and 
desolation were there. But what horrors must have been 
wrought, before the Romans could shake the strength of those 
walls ! In what grave was I to look for my noble brother 
and. my kinsmen? Last and most fearful, what had been 
the fate of Miriam and my children ! 

Conscious that to stay was to give myself and my trem- 
bling companion to the cruel mercy of Rome, I was yet un- 
able to leave the spot. I hovered round it as the spirit might 
hover round the tomb. Maddening with bitter yearnings of 
heart, that intense eagerness to know the worst, which is 
next to despair, I spurred up the steep by an obscure path 
that led me to a postern. 

There was no sound within. 

I dashed through the streets. Not a living being was to 
be seen ; piles of fire, wood lighted under the principal build- 
ings and at the gates, showed that the fortress was destined 
to immediate overthrow. War had done its worst. The 
broad sansuine plashes on the pavements showed that the 
battle had oeen fought long and desperately within the walls* 
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The famous armory was a heap of aahes. Ditches dtig 
across the streets, and strewed with broken weapons, and 
the white remnants of what once was man ; walls raised 
within walls, and now broken down ; stately houses loop- 
holed and turned into little . fortresses'; fragments of noble 
architecture blocking up the breaches ; graves dug in every 
spot where the spade could open a few feet of ground ; frag* 
ments of superb furniture lying half-burnt, where the de- 
fenders had been forced out by conflagration ; gave sad 
evidence 6f the struggle of brave men against overpowering 
numbers. < 

But where were they, who had made the prize so dear to 
the conquerors? Was I treading on the clay that once 
breathed patriotism and love ? Did the wreck on which I 
leaned, as I gazed round this mighty mausoleum, cover the 
earthly tenement of my kinsmen, and still dearer, the last of 
my name 1 Was I treading on the grave of those gentle and 
lovely natures, for whose happiness I would rejoicingly have 
laid down the sceptre of the world ? 

In ray agitation I spoke aloud. My voice rang through 
the solitude round me, and returned on the ear with a start- 
ling' distinctness. Living sounds suddenly mingled with the 
echo. A low groan came from the pile of ruins beside me. 
I listened, as one might listen for an answer from the sepuK 
chre. ^The voice was heard again. A few stone)» from the 
shattered wall gave way, and I saw thrust out the withered, 
bony hand of a human being. I tore down the remaining 
impediments, and saw, pale, emaciated, and at the point of 
death by famine, my friend, my fellow-soldier, my fellow- 
sufferer, Jubal, ! 

Joy is sometimes as dangerous as sorrow. He gave a 
glance of recognition, struggled forward, and, uttering a wild 
cry, fell senseless into my arms. On his recovering, before 
I could ask him the question nearest to my heart, it was an- 
swered, *' They are safe, all safe,'^ said he. " On the land- 
ing of fresh troops from Italy, the first efforts of the legions 
were directed against this fortress. The pirates, in return 
for the victory to which you led them, had set me at liberty. 
I made my way through the enemy's posts ; Eleazar, ever 
generous and noble, received me after all my wanderings 
with the heart of a father ; and we determined on defending 
this glorious trophy of your heroism to the last man. But, 
with the wisdom that never failed him^ he knew what must 

Vol. II. . 6 
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be the result; .aod at the Tory commencement of the siege 
sent away your family to Alexandria, where they might be 
secure of protection from our kindred." 
• '<And they went by sea ?" I asked shudderingly, while 
the whole terrible truth dawned upon my mind. 

" It was the only course. The country was filled with the 
enemy." 

'* Then they are lost ! Wretched father, now no father. 
Man marked by destiny. The blow has fallen at last. They 
perished. I saw them perish. Their dying shrieks rang in 
these ears. I was their destroyer. From first to last, I have 
been their undoing !" 

Jubal looked on me with astonishment. My adopted 
daughter, without any idle attempt at consolation, only bathed 
my hand in her tears. 

'' TherjB must be some misconception here," said Jubal* 
<* Before we leflihat accursed dungeon, they had embarked 
with a crowd of females from the surrounding country in one 
of the annual fleets for Egypt. Before we sailed from the 
pirate's cavern, they were probabl}' safe in Alexandria." 

<< No ! I saw them perish. I heard their dying cry. I 
drove them, involuntarily, but surely drove them, to destruc- 
tion," was the only voice that my withering lips could utter. 
I remembered the horrors of the storm ; the desperate efforts 
of the merchant galley to escape ; its fatal disappearance* 
Faintly, and with many a reviving agony, 1 gave the melan - 
choly reasons for my belief. My auditors listened with fear 
and trembling. 

"There is now no use in sorrow," said Jubal sternly, 
" and as little in struggle. I too have lived till the light that 
lightened my dreary hours is extinguished. I have known 
the extremities of passion. If suffering could have atoned 
for my offences, I have suffered. A thousand years of ex- 
istence could not teacti me more. Here let us die." He 
unsheathed his poniard. 

" Here let us die !" I exclaimed with him, and. my poniard 
glittered in my hand. 

My young companion, in the, anxiety of the moment, for. 
getting the presence of a stranger, flung back the veil in^hich 
had hitherto covered her face and figure, and clasping my 
half-raised. arm, said in a tone, so low, yet penetrating, that 
it seemed the whispers of my own conscience — 
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^^ Has death no fears ?" She fixed hep eyes on me ; and 
waited breathless for the answer. 

" Daughter of beauty," said Jubal, a» a smile of admira- 
tion played on his sad features, " thoughts like ours are not 
for the lovely and the young. .May the Heaven that has 
stamped that countenance be your protection through many 
a year ! Bui, to the weary, rest is happiness, not terror. 
Prince of Naphtali, this fair maiden's presence forbids darker 
thoughts ; we must speed her on her way to security, before 
we can think of ourselves and our misfortunes." 

" The daughter of Ananus," said she, in a tone of heroic 
pride, << has no fears. The boldest warrior of Israel never died 
Hiore boldly than that venerable parent. Within his sacred 
robes there was the heart of a soldier, a patriot, and a king. 
Let me die for a cause like his ; at the foot of the altar, let 
my blood be poured out for my country ; let this feeble form 
aink in the ruins of the Temple ; and death will be of all wel- 
come things the most welcome. But I would not die for a 
fantasy, for idleness, for nothing ; put up those weapons, 
warriors, and let us go forth and see whether great things 
Are not yet to be done." 

She significantly pointed towards Jerusalem. ^ 

*^ It is too late," said Jubal^ glancing with a sigh at his 
own wasted form. 

^ ^ What ?" said the heroine ; ^< is it too late to be virtuous; 
iMit ootioo late to be guilty ; too late to resist the enemies of 
our country, but not too late to make ourselves worthless to 
hex holy cause ? If Heaven demands an account of every 
w^aiited talent, and mispent hoar, what fearful account will be 
jtbieirs who make all taients, and all hours^ useless at a blow !" 

" Maiden, you have not known what it is to lose every 
thing that made earth a place of hope," said I, gazing witli 
wonder and pity on the fine enthusiasm that the world is so 
fatally empowered to destroy. " May not the tired traveler 
hasten to the end of his journey without a crime ?" 

" May not the slave," said Jubal, " weary of his chain, 
escape unchidden from his captivity ?" 

<' And may not the soldier quit his post, when caprice dis- ' 
gusts him with his duty ?" was the maiden's answer, with a 
lofty look. <* Or may not the child break loose from the 
place of instruction, and plead his disgust at discipline ? As 
well may man, placed here for the service of the highest and 
most benevolent of beings, plead his own narrow and igno^. 
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rant will against the supreme command; daringly charge 
Heaven with the injustice of setting hiifn a task above his ' 
strength, and madly insult its power under the hollow pre- 
text of relying on its compassion. This wisdom is not my 
own. It was the last gift of an illustrious parent, when in 
my agony at the sight of his mortal wounds, I longed to fol- 
low him. 'Live,' said he, * while -you can live with virtue. 
The God who has placed us on earth, best knows when and 
how to recall us. If self-destruction were no crime in one 
instance, it would be no crime to universal mankind ; the 
whole frame of society would be overthrown by a permission 
to evade its duties on the easy penalty of dying. Our obli- 
gations to country, family, man, and Heaven; would be per- 
petually flung off; if they were to be held at the caprice of 
human insensibility/ '- 

Jubal looked intently on the young oracje ; and, bending 
with oriental deference, was yet unc6nvinced. *^ Man was 
not made to endure, when endurance is useless. Is there 
to be no end to the mind's anxiety, but the tardy decay of 
the frame 1 Is there no time for the return of the exile ? or, 
what is this very feeling of despair, but a voice within— an 
unwritten command to die !" 

Naomi turned to me, with a look imploring my aid. But 
I was broken down with the tidings that had just reached 
me. 'Jubal wrapped his cloak round him, and was striding 
into the shadow of the ruin. Naomi, terrified at the idea of 
death, seized the corner of his mantle. <* Will youi^hrink 
from the evils of life?" she adjured, "and yet have the 
dreadful courage to defy the wrath of Heaven ? Shall worms 
like us, shall creatures covered with weaknesses and sins, 
whose only hope must be in mercy, commit a crime that by 
its very nature disclaims supplication, and makes repentance 
impossible ?" 

With the energy of fear, she threw back the folds of the 
cloak, and ' arrested the hand, with the dagger already un- 
sheathed in it. She led back the reluctant, yet unresisting 
step of the suicide, and said, in a voice still trembling; 
' "Prince of Naphtali, save your brother." I held out my 
arms to Jubal ; the sternness of his soul was past, and he 
felt upon my neck. Naomi stood, exulting in her triumph, 
with the countenance that an angel might wear at the return 
of a sinner. 

<< Prince of Naphtali," said she, *^ if those whp were dea|» 
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lo you have peiished, which Heaven avert ! you knay have 
been thus but the more marked out for the instrument of so- 
lemn uses to Israel* The virtues that might have languished . 
in the happiness of home, may be summoned into vigor for 
mankind. Warrior," and she turned her glowing smile on 
Jubal, '* this is not the time for valor and experience to shrink 
from the side of our country. Faction may be repelled by 
patriotism; violence put down by wisdom; the powers of 
the people roused by the example of a hero ; even the last 
spark of life may be made splendid by mingling with the lasl 
glories of the chosen people of God." 

Jubal's wasted cheek reddened with, the theme ; but his 
emotion was too deep for language : he led the way ; we 
passed in silence through the silent streets ; and} without 
seeing the face of hiiman being, reached the dismantled 
gates of Masada. 



CHAPTER XI. 

JvBAL guided us down the declivities among ramparts and 
trenches ; and after long windings, where every step re- 
minded us of havoc, brought us to a little hamlet in the re« 
cesses of the valley, so secluded, that it seemed never to have 
heard the sound of war. 

The thunder of the falling masses of fortification as the 
fire reached the props, awoke me soon afier midnight ; and 
I arose and tasted the delicious air that makes, the summer 
night of Asia the time of refreshing alike to the frame and 
to the mind. I found Jubal already abroad, and gazing on 
the summit of the mountain, where the sullen glare of the 
sky, and the crash of buildings,, showed that the work of de- 
vastation was rapidly going on. 

He gave me some of the details of the siege. The Ro- 
mans had found the fortress so hazardous to the advance of 
their reinforcements, that its possession was essential to the 
conquest of Judea. Cestius, my old antagonist, solicited the 
command, to wipe off his disgrace ; and the whole force of 
th^ legions was brought up. But the generalship of Elea- 
sar, and the intrepidity of the garrison, baffled every assault, 

6* 
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with tremendous loss to the enemy. The srege was next 
turned into a blockade. Famine and disease were more 
formidable than the sword ; and the brave defenders were 
reduced to a number scarcely able to man the walls. 

<< We now," said Jubal, " fought the battle of despair : 
we saw the enemy's camp crowded every day with fresh 
troops, and the provisions of the whole country brought 
among them in lavish profusion, while we had not a morsel 
to eat, while our fountains ran dry, and our few troops were 
harassed with mortal fatigue. Yet no man thought of sur- 
render. Eleazar's courage, — a courage sustained by higher 
thoughts than those of the soldier, the fortitude of piety 
and prayer, — inspired us all, and we went to our melancholy 
duties with the calmness of those to whom the grave was 
inevitable. 

'< At lalst, when our reduced numbers gave the enemy a 
hope of overpowering the defense, we were attacked by 
their whole force. But, if they expected to conquer us at 
their ease, never were men more deceived. When the walls 
gave way before their machines, they were fought from 
street to street, from house to house, from chamber to cham- 
ber. Eleazar, active as wise, was every where ; we fought 
in ruins — in ^re. Multitudes of the enemy perished ; and 
more deaths were given by the knife than the spear ; for 
our arms were long since exhausted. The last effort waci 
made on the spot where you found me. When every de* 
fense was mastered by the perpetual supply of fresh troops, 
Eleazar, passing through the subterranean to attack the .Ro- 
man rear, left me in command of the few that survived. 
We intrenched ourselves in the armory. For three days we 
fought, without tasting food, without an hour's sleep, without 
laying the weapons out of our hands. At length the final 
assault was given. In the midst of it we heard shouts which 
told us that our friends had made the concerted attack ; but 
we were too few and feeble to second it. The shouts died 
away — we were overpowered ; and my first sensation of re- 
turning life was the combined agony of famine^ wounds, and 
suffocation, under the ruins that I then thought my living 
grave." 

<« By dawn," said I, « we must set out for Jerusalem.", 

<<It has been closely invested for the last three months; 
and famine and faction are doing their woiM within the walls. 
Titos is without, at the head of a hundred thousand of the 
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legionaries and alHeis. To enter will be next to impossible ; 
and when once entered, wh&t will be before you but the 
madness of civil discord, and finally, death by the hands of 
an enemy utterly infuriated against our nation ?" 

<< To Jerusalem, at all risks ; my fate is minted with that 
of the last stronghold of our fallen people, li^at matters it 
to. one whose roots of happiness are cut up tike mine, in 
what spot he struggles with man and fortune ? As a son of 
Judea my powers are due to her cause, and every drop of 
my blood shed for any other would be treason to the me- 
mory of my fathers. The dawn finds me on my way to 
Jerusalem." 

<< It is spoken like a prince of Naphtali ; but I must not 
follow you. The course of* glory is cut off for me ; unless 
something may still be done by collecting the fugitives of 
the tribes, and harassing the Roman communications. But 
Jerusalem, though every stone of her walls is precious to 
my soul, must not receive ray guilty steps. I have horrid 
recollections of things seen and done there. My mind is 
still too full of the impulses that drove it to frenzy. OniaSj 
that wily hypocrite, will be there to fill me with visions of 
terror. There too are — others." He was silent ; but sud- 
denly resuming his firmness, " I have no hostility to Con- 
stantius ; I even honor and esteem him ; but my spirit is still 
|oo feverish to bear his presence. I n\ust live and die far 
from all that I have ever known." 

I^e hid his face in his mantle ; but the agitation of his 
form showed more than clamorous grief. He walked forth 
into the darkness. I was ignorant of his purpose, and lin- 
gered long for his return. But I saw him no more. 

Disturbed and pained by hi,s loss, I had scarcely thrown 
myself on the cottage floor, my only bed, when I was roused 
by the cries of the village. A detachment of Roman cavalry 
marching for Jerusalem had ^entered, and was taking up its 
quarters for the night. The peasantry could make no re« 
sistance, and attempted none. I had only time to call to my 
adopted daughter to rise, when our hut Was occupied and 
we were made prisoners. 

This! was an unexpected blow ; yet it was one to which, 
on second thoughts, I was reconciled. In the disturbed 
state of the country' traveling was totally insecure, and even 
to obtain a conveyance of any kind was a matter of extreme 
difficulty. The roving plunderers that hovered in the train 
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of the camp were, of all plunderers, the most merciless. By 
falling into the hands of the legionaries we were at least 
sure of an escort ; I might obtain some useful information 
of their affairs ; and, once in sight of the city, might escape 
from the Roman lines with more ease as a* prisoner, than I 
could pass them as an enemy. 

The cavalry moved at day-break ; and before night ire 
saw in the horizon the hills that surround Jerusalem. But 
we had full evidence of our approach to the centre of struggle^ 
by the devastation that follows the track bf the best disci- 
plined army ; groves and orchards cut down ; corn-fi.elds 
trampled ; cottages burnt ; gardens and homesteads ravaged. 
Farther on, we traversed the encampments of the abxiliaries, 
barbarians of ievery color and language within the limits of 
the mightiest of empires. 

To the soldier of civilized nations war is a new state of 
existence. To the soldier of barbarism war is but a more 
active species of his daily life. It requires no divorce from 
his old habits, and even encourages his old objects, cares, 
and pleasures. * We found the Arab, the German, the 
Scythian, and the Ethiop, hunting, carousing, trafficking, 
and quarreling, as if they had never stirred from their native 
regions. The hordes brought with them their families, their 
cattle, and their trade. In the rear of every auxiliary camp, 
was a regular mart, crowded with all kinds of dealers. 
Through the fields the barbarians were following the sports 
of home. Trains of falconers were flying their birds at the 
wild pigeon and heron. Half.naked horsemen were running 
races, without saddle or rein, on horses wild and swift as the 
antelope. Groups were lying under the palm-groves asleep, 
with their spears fixed at their heads ; others were seen 
busy decorating themselves for battle ; crowds were dancing, 
gaming, and drinking. 

As we adviinced, we could hear the vi(.riety of clamors and 
echoes that belong to barbarian war — ^th^ braying of savage 
horns, the roars of mirth, rage, and feasting ; the shouts of 
clans moving up to reinforce the besiegers ; the screams and 
lamentations of the innumerable women as the wains had 
litters brought back the wounded; the barbarian bowlings 
over the hasty grave of some chieflain ; tire ferocious revelry 
of the discoverers of plunder, and the inextinguishable sor. 
rows of the captives. 

We passed through some miles of this boisterous and 
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bustling scene, in which even a Roman escort was scarcely 
a sufficient security. The barbarians thronged round us, 
brandished their spears over our heads, rode their horses 
full gallop against us, and exhausted the whole language of 
scorn, ridicule, and wrath, upon our helpless condition. 

But the clamor gradually died awa}b, and we entered upon 
another region, totally denuded of life and of the means of 
life ; a zone of silence and solitude interposed between thje 
dangerous riot of barbarism and the severe regularity of the 
legions. Far within this circle we reached the Roman camp ; ' 
the world of disciplined war. 

The setting sun threw his flame on the long vistas of shield 
and helmet drawn out, according to custom, for the hour of 
exercise before nightfall. The tribunes were on horseback 
in front of the cohorts, putting them through that boundless 
variety of admirable ipovements, in which no soldiery were 
so dexterous as those of Rome. But all was done with 
characteristic silence^ No sound was heard but the measured 
tramp of the mancBuvre, and the voice of the tribune. The 
sight was at once absorbing to the eye of one, like me, an 
enthusiast in soldiership, and appalling to the lover of his 
country. Before me was the great machine, the resistless, 
living energy, that had leveled. the strength of the most 
renowned kingdoms. With the feeling of a man who sees 
the tempest at hand ; in the immediate terror of the bolt, I 
could yet gaze with wonder and admiration at the grandeur 
of the thunder cloud. 

Before me was at once the perfection of power and the 
perfection of discipline. Here were no rambling crowds of 
retainers, ho hurryings of troops startled by sudden attack, 
no military clamors. All was calm, regular, and grand. In 
a country, the seat of the most furious war ever waged, I 
might have thought that I saw but a summer camp in an 
Italian plain. 

As the night fell, the legions saluted the parting sun with 
homage, according to a custom which they had learned in 
their eastern campaigns. Sounds, less of war than of wor- 
ship, arose ; flutes breathed in low and dulcet harmonies 
from the lines ; and this iron soldiery, ^ound' on the business 
of extermination, moved to their tents in the midst of strains 
made, to wrap the heart in softness and solemnity. 

• I awoke at sun-rise. But was I in a land of enchantment ? 
I looked for the immense camp ; — ^it had vanished. A £^w 
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soldiers collecting the prisoners sleeping about the field were 
all that ronrained of an army. Our guard explained the 
wonder. An attack on the trenches, in which the besiegers 
' had been driven in with serious loss, had determined Titus 
to bring up his whole force. The troops moved with that 
habitual silence whicb eluded almost the waking ear. They 
were now beyond the hills, and the hour was come at which 
the prisoners were ordered to follow them. 

But where was the daughter of Ananus ? I had placed 
her in a tent with some captive females of our nation. The 
tent was struck, and its inmates were gone; On the spot 
where it stood, a flock of sheep were already grazing, with 
a Roman soldier leaning drowsily on his spear for their 
shepherd. 

To what alarms. might not this fair girl be exposed? Du- 
bious and distressed, I followed the guard in the hope of 
discovering the fate of an innocent and lovely child, who 
seemed, like myself, marked for misfortune. 

In this march we went almost the whole circuit of the 
hills surrounding Jerusalem : and I thus had for three days 
the opportunity that I longed for, of seeing the nature of the 
force with which we were to contend. The troops were 
admirably armed. There was nothing for superfluity ; ye% 
those who conceived the system, knew the value of show, 
and the equipments of the officers were superb. The hel- 
mets, cuirasses, and swords, were frequently inlaid with the 
precious metals ; and the superior officers rode richly capa* 
risoned chargers, purchased at an enormous price from the 
finest studs of Europe and Asia. The common soldier was 
proud of the brightness of his shield and helmet: on duty 
both were covered ; but on their festivals the most cheering 
moment was when the order was given to uncase their arms. 
Then, nothing could be more beautiful than the aspect of the 
legion. One striking source of its pomp was the multitude 
of banners ; every emblem that mythology could feign, every 
animal, every memorial connected with the history of soldier- 
ship and Rome, glittered above the forest of spears ; gilded 
serpents, wolves, lions, gods, genii, stars, diadems, imperial 
busts, and the eagle paramount over all, were mingled with 
vanes of purple and embroidery. The roost showy pageant 
of civil life was dull and colorless to the crowded magDifi. 
cence of the Roman line. 

Their system of manceavre j^ave this magnificence its M 
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development. With the ancieDt armies the principle was 
the concentration of force. All was done hy impulse. The 
figure by which the greatest weight could be driven against 
the enemy^s ranks, was the secret of victory. The subtlety 
of Italian imagination enlightened by Greek science, and 
fertilized by the experience of universal war, was occupied 
in the discovery ; and the field exercise of the legions dis- 
played every form into which troops could be thrown. 

The Romans always sought to fight pitched battles. They 
left the minor services to their allies ; and haughtily reserved 
themselves for the master-strokes by which empires are lost 
or won. The humbler hostilities, the obscure skirmishings 
and surprises, they disdained; observing that, while 'Uo 
steal upon men was the work of a thief, and to butcher them 
was the habit of a barbarian ; to fight them was the act of a 
soldier." 



CHAPTER XII. 

At the close pf a weary day we reached our final station^ 
Upon the hill Scopes, seven furlongjs from Jerusalem. Bitter 
memory \^as busy with me there. From the spot on which 
I fiung myself in heaviness of heart, huddled among a crowd 
of miserable captives, and wishing only that the evening 
gathering over me might be my last, Ihad once looked upon 
the army of the oppressors marching into my toils, and ex- 
ulted in the secure glories of myself and my country. 

But the prospect now beneath the eye showed only the 
fiery tract of invasion. The pastoral beauty of the plain 
was utterly gone. The innumerabre garden-houses and 
summer dwellings of the Jewish nobles, gleaming in every 
variety of graceful architecture, among vineyards and depths 
of aromatic foliage, were leveled to the ground ; and t|ie 
gardens turned into a sandy waste, cut up by trenches and 
military works in every direction. In the midst rose the 
great Roman rampart, which Titus, in despair of conquering 
the city by the sword,. drew round it to extinguish its last 
hope of provisions or reinforcements; a hideous boundary, 
within which all was to be the sepulchre. 
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I saw Jerasalem only in her expiring struggle* Others 
have given the history of that most memorable siege. My 
knowledge was limited to the last hideous days of an exist- 
ence long declining, and finally extinguished in horrors 
beyond the imagination of man. 

I knew her follies, her ingratitude, her crimes; but the 
love of the city of David was deep in my soul ; her loHy 
privileges, the proud memory of those who had made her 
courts glorious, the sage, the soldier, and the prophet, lights 
of the world, to which the boasted illumination of the hea« 
then was darkness, filled my spirit with an immortal homage* 
I loved her then, I love her'still. 

To mingle my blood with that of my perishing country 
was the first wish of my heart. But I was under the rigor 
of the < confinement inflicted on the Jewish prisoners. My 
rank was known ; and while it produced ofi*ers of new dis* 
tinction from, my captors, it increased their vigilance. To 
every temptation I gave the same denial, and occupied my. 
hours in devices for escape. In the meanwhile, 1 saw with 
terror that the wall of circumvallation was closing ; and that 
a short period must place an impassable barrier l>etween me 
and the city. 

After a day of anxious gazing on the progress of this wall 
of destiny, I was roused at midnight by the roaring of one 
of those tempests, which sometimes break in so fiercely up^ 
an eastern summer. The lightning struck the old tower in 
which I was confined, and I found myself riding upon a pile 
of ruins. Escape, in the midst of a Roman camp, seemed 
as remote as ever. But the storm which shook solid walls, 
made its way at will among tents, and the whole encamp* , 
ment was broken up. A column of infantry passed where I 
was extricating myself from the ruins. They were going 
to reinforce the troops in the trenches against the chance of 
an attack during the tempest. I followed them. The night 
was terrible. 'She lightning that blazed with frightful vivid- 
ness, and then left the sky to tenfold obscurity, led us 
through the lines. The column was too late, and it found 
the besieged already mounted upon the wall of circumvalla- 
tion, and flinging it down in huge fragments. The assault 
and defence were alike desperate. The night grew pitchy 
dark, and the only evidence that men were around me, was 
the clang of arms. 

A sudden flash showed me, that I had reached the foot of 
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the rampart. The besieged, carried away by their native 
impetuosity, poured down in crowds* Their leader, cheer- 
ing them on, was struck by a lance and fell* The sight ral- 
lied the enemy. I felt that now or never was the moment 
for my escape. I rushed in front, and called out my name. 
At the voice the wounded leader uttered a cry which I well 
knew. I caught him from the ground. A gigantic centu- 
rion darted forward, and grasped my robe. Embarrassed 
with my burden, 1 was on the point of being dragged back ; 
the centurion's sword glittered over my head. With my 
only weapon, a stone, I struck him a furious blow on the 
forehead. The sword fell from his grasp;. I seized it, and 
keeping thb rest at bay, and in the mid&t of shouts from^my 
countrymen, leaped the trench, with the nobler trophy in 
my arms. I had rescued Constantius ! 

Jerusalem was now verging on the last horrors. I could 
scarcely find my way through her ruins. The noble buildings 
were destroyed by conflagration, or the assaults of the various 
factions. The monuments of our kings and tribes were lying 
in mutilation at my feet. Every man of former eminence was 
gone. Massacre and exile were the masters of the* higher 
ranks; and even the accidental distinctions into which the hum. 
bier in birth or opulence were thrown by the few past years, in- 
volved a fearful purchase of public hazard. Like men in 
an earthquake, the elevation of each was only a sign to him 
of the working of an irresistible principle of ruin. But the 
most formidable characteristic was the change wrought upon 
the popular mind. 

A single revolution may be a source of public ^ood. But 
a succession of great political changes is fatal alike to pub- 
lic and private virtue. The sense of honor dies ; in the 
fierce pressures of personal struggle. Humanity dies ; in 
the sight of hourly violences. Conscience dies ; in the con- 
flict where personal safety is so often endangered, that its 
preservation at length usurps the entire mind. Religion 
dies ; where the religious man is soqflen the victim of the 
unprincipled. Violence and vice are soon found to be the 
natural instruments of triumph in a war of the passions ; 
and the more relentless atrocity carries the day, until selfish- 
ness, the mother of treachery, rapine, and carnage, is the 
paramount principle. Then the nation perishes ; or is sent 
forth in madness and misery, an object of terror and infec- 
tion, to propagate evil through the world.. 

Vol. II. 7 
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The very features of the popular physiognomy were 
changed. The natural vividness of the countenance ivasp 
there, but hardened and clouded by habitual ferocity. I was 
surrounded by a multitude, in each of whom I was compelled 
to see the assassin. The keen eye scowled with cruelty ; 
the cheek wore the alternate flush and paleness of desperate 
thoughts. The hurried gathering — ^the quick quarrel — ^the 
loud blasphemy, told roe the infuriate temper that had fallen, 
for the last curse on Jerusalem. Scarcely a man passed me 
of whom I could not have said "There goes one from a 
murder, or to a murder." 

But more open evidences startled me, accustomed as I 
was to scenes of military violence. I saw men 'stabbed in 
familiar greetings in the streets ; mansions set on fire and 
burned in the face of day, with their inmates screaming for 
help, and yet unlielped ; hundreds slain in rabble tumults, 
of which no one knew the origin. Thg streets were covered 
with the wrecks of pillage, sumptuous furniture plundered 
from the mansions of the great, and plundered for the mere 
love of ruin ; mingled with more hideous wrecks of man — 
unboried bodies, and skeletons,. lefl to whiten in the blast, or 
to be torn by the dogs. 

Three factions divided Jerusalem, even while the Homao 
battering-rams were shaking her colossal towers. ' Three 
armies fought night and day within the city, carrying on the 
operations of war with more than civil fury. Streets under, 
mined, houses battered down, granaries burned, wells poi- 
soned, the perpetual shower of death from the roofs, made 
the external hostility trivial : and the Romans required only 
patience to have been bloodless masters of a city, which yet 
they would h'ave found only a tomb of its people. 

1 wandered, an utter stranger, through Jerusalem. All 
the familiar faces were gone. At an early period of the 
war many of the higher ranks, foreseeing the event, had lefl 
the city ; at a later, my victory over Cestius, by driving 
back the enemy, ^ave a free passage to a crowd of others. 
It was at that time remarked that the chief fugitives were 
Christians; and a singular prophecy of their Master was 
declared to be the warning of their escape. It is certain 
that of his followers, including many even of our priests and 
learned men, scarcely one remained. They declared that 
the evil menaced by the Divine Wisdom through Moses — 
(may be rest in glory !) was come ; that the death of their 
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Master was the consummating crime ; and that, in the Ro- 
mans, the nation " of a strange speech/' flying on " eagle 
wings from the ends of the earth," was already commissioned 
against a people stained, with the blood' of the Messiah. 

Fatally was the word of the great prophet of IsAel ac- 
complished; fearfully fell the sword to smite away root and 
branch ; solemnly, and by a hand which scorned the strength 
of man, was the deluge of ruin let loose against the throne 
of David. And still, through almost two 'thousand years, 
the flood of desolation is at the full ; no mountain-top is seen 
rising ; no spot is lefl clear for the sole of the Jewish foot ; 
no dove returns with the olive. Eternal King, shall this be 
for ever ! Wilt thou utterly reject the children of him whom 
thy right hand brought from the land of the idolater ! Wilt 
thou ferever hide .thy might from the tribes whom thy servant 
Moses led through the burning wilderness ! Wilt thou not 
bring back the broken kingdom of thy servant Israel ! Still 
we wander in darkness, the tenants of a prison whose walls 
we feel at every step ; the scoff of the idolater ; the captive 
of the infidel : have we not abided without king or priest, or 
ephod or teraphim, many days, and when are those days Ho 
be at an ebd ! 

Yet, is not the deluge at last about to subside ! Is not the 
trumpet at the lip to summon thy chosen ; are not the broken 
tribes now awaiting thy condmand to come from the desert 
—from the sea — from the dungeon — from the mine-— like 
the light from darkness ? I gaze upon the stars, and think, 
countless and glorious as they are, such shall yet be thy 
multitude and thy splendor, people of the undone ! The 
promise of the King of kings is fulfilling ; and even now, 
to my withered eyes, to my struggling prayer, to the deep 
aphonies of a supplication that no tongue can utter, there is a 
vision and an answer. — On my knees, worn by the flint, I 
hear the midnight voice ; and weeping wait for the day that 
will come, though heaven and earth should pass. away. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



My first object was, to ascertain the fate of my family. 
From Constantiijis I could learn nothing; for the severity of 
his wound had reduced hira to such a state, that he recog. 
nized no one. I sat by him day dSier day, watching with 
bitter solicitude for the return of his senses. He raved con- 
tinually of his wife, and every other name that I loved- 
The affecting eloquence of his appeals sometimes plunged 
me into the deepest depression ; sometimes drove me out to 
seek relief from them even in the horrors of the streets ; I 
was the most solitar}- of men. In those mielancholy wander- 
ings, none spoke to me ; I spoke to done. The kinsmen 
whom I had left under the command of my brave son, were 
slain or dispersed ; and on the night when I saw him batthag 
with his native ardor, the men whom he led to the foot of 
the rampart were an accidental band, excited by his brilliant 
intrepidity to choose him at the instant for their captain. In 
sorrow, indeed, had I entered Jerusalem. 

The devastation of the city was enormous during its tu- 
mults. The great factions were reddced to two; but in the 
struggle, a large portion of the Temple was burned. The 
stately chambers of the priests were dust and embers. The 
cloister^ which encircled the sanctuary were beaten down, 
or lefl naked to the visitation of the seasons, which now, as 
by the peculiar wrath of Heaven, had assumed a fierce and 
ominous inclemency. Tremendous bursts of tempest shook 
the city ; and the popular mind was kept in perpetual alarm 
at the accidents which foll9wed those storms. Fires were 
constantly caused by the lightning ; dekiges of rain flooded 
the streets, and ffdling on the shattered roofs, increased the 
misery of their famishinjz inhabitants ; the keenest severity 
of winter in the midst of spring, added to the sufferings of 
a people doubly unprovided to encounter it, by its unexpect. 
edness, and by their necessary exposure on the battlements 
and in the field. 

Within the walls all bore the look of a grave, and even 
that grave shaken by some codvulsion of nature* From the 
battlements the sight was despair. The Roman camps co. 
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vereid the hills, and we could see the soldiery sharpening the 
very lances that were to drink our hlood* The fires of their 
-night* watches lighted up the horizon round. At every fire 
we eould see our future slayers. We heard the sound of 
their trumpets and their shouts ; as the sheep in the fold 
might hear the roaring of the lion and the tiger ready to leap 
their feeble boundary. 

Yet the valor of the people was never wearied out. The 
wall, whose circle was to shut us up from the help of man 
or the hope of escape, was the grand object of attack and 
defense ; and, though thousands covered the ground at its 
foot with their corpses, the Jew was still ready to rush on the 
Roman spear. This valor was spontaneous, for subordina-. 
tion had long been at an end. The names of John of 6is- 
cala and Simon, influential as they were in the earlier periods 
of the war, had lost their force in the civil fury and despe- 
rate pressures of the siege. No leaders were acknowledged 
but hatred of the enemy,, iroh fortitude, and a determination 
not to survive the fall of Jerusalem. 

In this furious warfare I took my sharer with the rest ; han- 
dled the spear, and f9Ught and watched, without thinking of 
any distinction ^f rank. My military experience, and the 
personal strength which enabled me to render prominent 
services in those desultory attacks, often excited our warriors 
to ofier me command ; but ambition was dead within nie. 

I was one day sitting beside the bed of Constantius, and 
bitterly absorbed in gazing on what I thought the progress 
of death, when I heard a universal outcry, more melancholy 
than human voices seemed made to utter. My first thought 
was that the enemy had forced the gates. I took down my 
sword, and gloomily prepared to go out and die. I found 
the streets filled with crowds hurrying forward without appa* 
rent direction, but all exhibiting a sorrow amounting to agony ; 
wringing their hands, beating their bosoms, tearing their hair, 
and casting dust and ashes on their heads. A large body of 
the priesthood came rushing from the Temple with loud la- 
mentations. The Daily Sacrifice had ceased! The per- 
petual ofiering, which twice a day burned in testimonial of 
the sins and the expiation of Israel, the peculiar homage of 
the nation to Heaven, was no niore ! The siege had extin- 
guished the resources of the Temple ; the victims could ao 
longer be supplied, and the people must perish without the 

power of atonement. This was the final cutting ofT-^the 

•7* 
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declaration of the sentence — the seal of the great condemn 
nation. — Jerusalem was undone ! 

Overpowered by this fatal sign, I was sadly returniag to 
my wprse than solitary chamber ; for there lay, speechless 
and powerless, the noolest creature that breathed in Jerusa* 
lem : yet a source of perpetual anxiety to me from his utter 
helplessness, and the deep affection which I bore him ; when 
I was driven aside by a new torrent of the people, exclaim- 
ing-^*^ The prophet ! the prophet ! woe to the city of David !" 

They rushed on in haggard multitudes ; and in the midst 
of them came a mad fellow, bounding and gesticulating with 
indescribable wildness. His constant exclamation was — 
" Woe — woe-^woe !" expressed in a tone that searched the 
very heart. He stopped, from time to time, and flung out 
some denunciation against the popular crimes, then recoro- 
menced his cry of '' Woe !" and bounded forward again. 

He at length came opposite to where I stood ; and his fea- 
tures struck me as resembling some that I had seeu before. 
But they were full of a sttaoge impulse — the grandeur of in- 
spiration, mingled with the animal flerceness of frenzy. The 
eye shot fire under the sharp and hollow brows ; the nostrils 
contracted and opened like those of an angry steed ; and 
every muscle of a singularly elastic frame was quivering and 
exposed from the effects alike of mental violence and famine* 

"Ho! Prince of Naphtali! we meet at last!" was his 
exclamation : his countenance fell ; and a tear gushed from 
lids that looked incapable of human weakness. " 1 fQund 
her, my beauty, my bride !^ She was in the dungeon. The 
seal-ring that I tore from that villain's finger was worth a 
mine of gold, for it opened the gates of her prison. Come 
forth, girl!" With these words he caught by the haiid« and" 
led to me a pale creature, with the traces oi loveliness, but 
evidently in the last stage of mortal decay. She stood silent 
as a statue. In compassion I took her hand^ while the mul- 
titude gathered round us in curiosity. I now remembered 
Sabat the Ishmaelite, and his story. 

" She is mad," said Sabat, shaking his head mournfully, 
and gazing on the fading form at his side. *< Worlds would 
not restore her senses. But there is a time for all things.'' 
He sighed, and cast his full eye on heaven. << I watched her 
day and night," he went on, "till I grew mad too. But the 
world will have an end, and then all will be well. Come, 
wife, we must be going. To-night there are strange things 
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Within the wails, and without the walls. There will be 
feasting and mourning ; there will b& blood and tears : then 
ccMiies the famine — then comes- the fire>-— then the sword ; 
and then all is quiet again, and forever! But Heaven is 
miffhty. To-night there will be wonders; watch well your 
w^i^lsy people of the ruined city. To-night there will be 
signs ; let no m&n sleep, but those that sleep in the grave. 
Prince of Naphtuli ! have you too sword, as I have, to die ?" 
He lijfled his meagre hand. 

^'Come, ye thunders; come, ye fires: vengeance cries 
frem the sanctuary. Listen I undone people ; listen ! nation 
of sorrow, to the trumpets of the ministers of wrath. Woe 
—woe — woe !'* 

Pronouncing those words with a voice of the most sono- 
rous, yet melancholy power, he threw himself into a succes- 
sion of strange and fearful gestures ; then beckoning to the 
feinale, who submissively followed his steps, plunged aWay 
among the multitude. I heard the howl of " Woe — woe — 
wo^! long, echoed through the windings of the ruined 
streets; and thought that I heard the voice of the angel of 
desolation. 

The seventeenth day of the month Tamuz, ever memora- 
ble in the sufferings of Israel, was the last of the Daily Sa- 
crifice. Sorrow and fear were on the city ; and the silence 
of the night was brc^Lcn by lamentation from the multitude. 
I retired to my chamber of afHiction, and busied myself in 
preparing for the guard of 4he Temple, to withdraw my mind 
from the gloom that was beginning to master me. Yet when 
Hooked round the room, and thought of what I had been, of 
the opulent enjoyments of my palace, and of the beloved 
faces that surrounded me there, I felt the sickness of the 
heart. 

The chilling air that blew through the dilapidated walls, 
the cruse of water, the scanty bread, the glimmering lamp, 
the comfortless and squalid bed, on which lay, in the last 
stage of weakness, a patriot and a hero^ — being full of fine 
affections and abilities, reduced to the helplessness of an in- 
fant, and whom, in leaving for the night, I might be leaving 
to perish by the poniard of the robber, — ^unmanned me. I 
cast the scimetar from my hand, and sat down with a sullen 
determination there to linger until death, or that darker ven- 
geance which haunted me, should do its will. 

The night was stormy, and the wind rolled in long and 
bitter gusts through the deserted chambers of the huge man- 
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sion. But the mind ii the true plaee of suffering ; and I felt 
the season's visitation in my locks drendied about my face, 
and my tattered robes swept by the free«ng blasts, as only 
the natural coursa of things. 

I was sitting by the bed-side, moistening the fevered lifMi 
of Constantius with water, and pressing on him the last fra^* 
ment of bread which I might ever have to give, when I, with 
sudden delight, heard him utter for the first time articulate 
sounds. I stooped my ear to catch accents so dear and fall 
of hope. But the words were a supplication. He prayed to 
the Christian's God. 

I turned away from this resiistless conviction of his belief. 
But this was no time for debate, and I was won to listen 
again. His voice was scarcely above a whisper, but his 
language was the aspiration of a glowing heart. His eyes 
were closed ; and evidently unconscious of my presence, in 
his high communion with Heaven, he talked of things of 
which I had but imperfect knowledge, or none ; of blood 
shed for the sins of man ; of a descended Spirit to guard the 
path of the servants of Heaven ; of the unspeakable love 
that gave the Son of God to torture and mortal .death for the 
atonement of that human iniquity, which nothing but' such a 
sacrifice could atone. He named the names dear to us both ; 
and praying " for their safety, if they still were in life, or for 
their meeting beyond the grave, resigned himself to the will 
of his Lord. 

I waited in sacred awe till I saw, by the subsiding motion 
of the lips, that the inward prayer which followed was done ; 
and then, anxious to gain information of my family, ques- 
tioned him. But, with the prayer, the interval of mental 
power passed away. The veil was drawn over his senses 
once more ; and his answers were unintelligible. 

Yet even the hope of his restoration lightened my gloom;, 
my spirits, naturally elastic, shook off their leaden weight : I 
took up the scimetar, and pressing the cold hand of my noble 
fellow-being, prepared to issue forth to the Temple. 

The storm was partially gone ; aiyi the moon, approaching 
to the full, was high in heaven, fighting her way through < 
masses of rapid cloud. The wind still roared in long blasts, 
as the tempest retired, like an army repulsed, and indignant 
at being driven from the spoil. But the ground was deluged^ 
and a bitter sleet shot on our half-naked bodies. I had to 
to pass through the streets of the upper city; and their 
aspect was deeply suited to the melancholy of the hour. 
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Vast walls and buttresses of the buroed and overthrown 
mansions remained, that, in the ff|»ectral light, looked like 
gigantic spectres. Hinges of inferior mins stretched to the 
utmost glance ; some yet sending up^ the smoke of recent 
copfilagration, and others beaten down by the 49torms, or left 
to decay. The immense buildings of the chieftains, once 
the scenes of all but kingly magnificence, stood roofless and 
windowless, with the light sadly gleaming through their fis- 
sures, and the wind singing a dirge of ruin through their 
lifeless halls. I scarcely met a human being, for the sword 
and famine had fearfully reduced the once countless popu- 
lation. 

But I sometimes startled a flight of vultures from their 
meal ; or, in the sinking of the light, stumbled upon a heap 
that uttered a cry, and showed that life was there ; or, from 
his horrid morsel, a wretch glared upon me, as one wolf 
might glare upon another that came to rob him of his prey ; 
or, the twinkling of a miserable lamp, in the corner of a ruin, 
glimmered over a knot of felony and murder, reckoning their 
hideous gains, and carousing and qqarreling with the dagger 
drawn. Heaps of bones, Whitening in the air, were the 
monuments of the wasted valor of my countrymen ; and the 
oppressive atmosphere gave the sensation of walking in a 
sepulchre. 

I dragged on my limbs, with increased difHculty, through 
those lon^ avenues of misery and death ; that, black, silent, 
and split mto a thousand shapes of ruin, looked less like the 
streets of a city, than the rocky defiles of a mountain shat- 
tered by lightnings and earthquakes. But we were strong 
in that dreary strength which man derives from excess of 
calamity. Mental and bodily suffering seemed to have done • 
their worst. Within the city there was not sustenance for 
the tenth part of even its reduced population for a week to 
come: our armories were exhausted-r-our bodies naked — 
ouF limbs withered by perpetual wounds and watching. I 
should have welcomed the assault w&icb closed this lament- 
able struggle against impossibilities. 

On the summit of the hill I found a crowd of unhappy 
beiBjD^, who came, like myself, actuated by zeal' to defend 
the Temple from the insults to which its sanctity was now 
nightly exposed. Faction had long extinguished the native 
homage of the people. Battles had been fought within its 
walls, and ooany a corpse loaded the sacred floors, that once 
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would have required solemn ceremoDies to free them fro^i 
the pollution of an unlicensed step. 

And what a band were assembled there ! Wretches mu- 
tilated by wounds, worn with sleeplessness, haggard with 
want of food; shivering together on the declivity, whose 
naked elevation exposed them to the whole inclemency of 
the night ; flung, like the dead, on the ground, or gathered 
in little knots among th^ ruined porticoes, with death in every 
frame, and despair in^very heart. 

I was sheltering myself behind the broken columns of the 
Grand gate, from the bitter wind which searched every flSre ; 
and was sinking into that chilling torpor which benumbs 
body and mind alike ; when a clash of military music and 
the tramp of a multitude, assailed my ear» I started up, and 
found my miserable companions mustering from the various 
hollows of the hill to our post on the central ground of Mount 
Moriah, where the view was boundless on every side. A 
growing blaze rose up from the valley, and flashed upon the 
wall of circumvallation. The sounds of cymbal and trumpet 
swelled r the blaze advanced rapidly ; and going the circuit 
of the wall, the helmets and lances of the cavalry were Been> 
glittering through the gloom : a crowd of archers preceded 
a dense body of the legionary horse, at whose head rode the 
Roman general and his chief ofiicers. On this night the 
fatal wall had been completed, and Titus was going its round 
in triumph. Every horseman carried a torch ; and strong 
divisions of infantry followed, bearing lamps and vessels of 
combustible matter on the points of their spears. As the: 
whole moved, rolling and bending with the inequalities of 
the ground, I thought that I saw a mighty serpent coiling his 
burning spires round the prey that was never to be rescued 
by the power of man. 

But the pomp of war below, and the wretchedness aroutid, 
raised reflections of such bitterness, that, when Titus and 
his splendid troop.reached the foot of the Temple*hill, one 
outcry of sorrow and anticipated ruin burst, from us all. 
The conqueror heard it, a«d, from the instant manoBuvring 
of his troops, was evidently alarmed : he had known the 
courage of the Jews too long, not to dread the eflects.of 
their despair. 

And despair it was, -fierce and untameablo! I atar^ 
forward, exclaiming, << If there is a man among you readjr 
to stake his life for his country, let him follow me." 

To the last hour the Jew was a warrior. The crowd 
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grasped their spears, and we sprang down the cliffs. As we 
reached the outer wall of the city, frestraioed their exhaust- 
less spirit, until. I had singly ascertained the state of the 
enemy. Titus was passing the well known ravine near the 
Fountain-gate, where the ground was difficult for cavalry, 
from its being chiefly divided into gardens. I threw open 
the gate, and led the way to the circumvallation. The sen- 
tinels, occupied with looking on the pomp, suffered us to 
approach unperceived ; we mounted the wall, overthrew 
every thing before us, and plunged down upon the cavalry 
entangled in the ravine. 

The bravery of the legions was not proof against the fury 
of' our attack.' Even our wild faces and naked forms, seen 
by the uncertain glare of the torches, looked scarcely hu* 
man. Horse and man were rolled down the declivity ; the 
arrival of fresh troops only increased the confusion ; their 
torches made them a mark for our pikes and. arrows ; every 
point told ; and every Roman that fell, armed a Jew. The 
conflict became murderous : and we stabbed at our ease the 
troopers of the Emperor's guard, through their mail, while 
their long lances were useless. 

The deflle gave us incalculable advantages ; for the gar- 
den-walls were impassable by the cavalry, while we bound- 
ed over them like deer. All was uproar, terror, and rage. 
We actually waded through blood. At every step I trod on- 
horse or man ; helmets and buaklers, lances and armor, lay 
in heaps : the stream of the ravine soon ran purple with the 
proudest gore of the proud legions. 

JLt length, while we were absolutely oppressed with the 
multitude of dead, a sudden blast of trumpets, and the loud 
shouts of the enemy, led me to prepare for a still fiercer 
e^ort. A tide of cavalry poured over the ground ; a gallant 
figure, cheering them on, with his helmet in his hand, gal- 
loped in their front ; I withdrew my wearied followers from 
the exposed situation into which their success had led them, 
and, posting them behind a rampart of Roman dead, awaited 
the charge.' 

It came with the force of thunder ; the powerful horses 
of the imperial escort broke over our rampart at the first 
shock, and bore us down like stubble. Every man of us 
was under their feet in a moment ; yet the very number of 
our assailants saved us : the narrowness of the place gave 
no room for the management of the horse ; the darkness as- 
sisted both our escape and assault ; ai^d, even lying on the 
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ground, we plunged our knives in horse and rider with ter* 
rible retaliation* 

The cavalry at length gaire way; »but the JRoman general, 
a man of the heroic spirit that is only inflamed by repulae, 
rushed forwiod among the disheartened troops, and ronsed 
them by his cries and gestures, to retrieve their honor. 
After a few bold words, he charged at their head. I singled 
him out, as I saw his golden eagle gleam in the torch-light. 
To capture the son of Vespasian would have been a triumph 
worth a hundred lives. Titus was celebrated for personal 
dexterity in the management of the horse and lance ; and I 
could not restrain my admiration of the skill with which he 
penetrated the difficulties of the field, and the mastery with 
which he repelled or overthrew all that opposed him. 

Our motley ranks were already scattering ; when I called 
out my name, and defied him to the combat. He stooped 
over his charger's neck to discover his adversary ; and, see- 
ing before him a being as blackened and beggared as the - 
most dismantled figur% of the crowd, gave a laugh of fierce 
derision, and was turning away, when our roar of scorn re- 
called him. He struck m the spur, and, couching his lance, 
he bounded towards me. To have waited his attack must 
have been destruction ; I sprang aside, and with my full vigor 
flung the javelin : it went through his buckler. He reeled ; 
and a groan arose from the legionaries, who *vere rushing 
forward to his support : he stppped them with a fierce ges- 
ture, and, casting off the entangled buckler, charged again. 
But the hope of the imperial diadem was not to be thus 
cheaply hazarded. The whole circle of cavalry rolled in 
upon us ; I was dragged down by a hundred hands ; and Titus 
was forced away, indignant at the zeal which thwarted his 
fiery valor. 

In the confusion I was forgotten, slipped through the con- 
course, and rejoined my countrymen, who had given me 
'over for lost, and now received me with shouts of victory. 
The universal cry was to advance ; bu( I felt that the limit 
of triumph for that night was come : the engagement had 
become known to the whole range of the enemy's camps, and 
troops without number were already pouring down. I order- 
ed a retreat ; but there was one remaining exploit to make 
the nightV service memorable. 

Leaving a few hundt'ed pikemen outside the circumvalla- 
tion to keep ofiTany sudden attempt, I. set every hand at work 
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to gather 4|6 dry w^eds, ni^es, and fragment of trees, frooi 
the low grounds into a pile. It was laid against the rampart, 
I flung the first torch, and pile and rampart were soon alike 
in a blaze. Vplomes of ilanies, carried by the >rind, rdled 
round its entire circuit. 

The Romans rushed down in multitudes to extinguish the 
fire. But this became continually more difficult. Jerusalem 
had been roused from its sleep ; and the extravagant rumors 
that a great victory was obtained, Titus slain, and the ene- 
my's camp taken by stprm, stimulated the natural spirit of 
the people to the most boundless confidence. Every Jew 
who could find a lance, an arrow, or a knife, hurried to the 
gates ; and the space between the walls and the circumvalla. 
tion was crowded with an army, which, in that crisis of 
superhuman exultation, perhaps no disciplined force oh earth 
could have outfought. 

Nothing could now save the rampart. Torches innume- 
. rable, piles of faggots, arms, even the dead, all things that 
could burn, were flung upon it; Thousands who, at other 
times, might have shrunk, forgot the name of fear, leaped 
into the very midst of the flames, and, tearing up the blazing 
timbers, dug to the heart of the rampart, and filled the hoi. 
lows with sulphur and bitumen ; or struggled their way 
across the tumbling ruins, to throw themselves among the 
Roman spearmen, aud see the blood of an enemy before they 
died. . 

War never had a bolder moment. Human nature, roused to 
the wildest height of enthusiasm, was lavishing life like dust. 
The rampart spread a horrid light upon the havoc : every 
spot of the battle, every group of the furious living, and the 
trampled and deformed dead, was keenly visible. The ear 
was deafened by the incessant roar of flame, the falling of 
the huge heaps of the rampart, and the agonies and exulta- 
tions of men reveling in mutual slaughter. 

In that hour came one of those solemn signs that marked 
the downfall of Jerusalem. 

The tempest, that had blown at intervals with tremendous 
violence, died away at once ; and a surge of light ascended 
from the horizon, and rolled up rapidly to the zenith. The 
phenomenon instantly fixed every eye. There was an inde- 
finable sense in the general mind that a sign of power and 
Providence was about to be giyeo. The bi^e ceased ; the 
outcries were foUowed hy ulter silepce ; the armed ranhsi 
Voju !!• 8 
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Stood 4till, in the very act of rushing on each other : all £kce# 
were turned on the heavens. 

The light rose pale and quivering, like the meteors of a 
summer evening.. But in the zenith it spread and swelled 
into a splendor, that distinguished it irresistibly from the 
wonders of earth or air. It swiftly eclipsed every star. The 
moon vanished before it ; the -canopy of the sky seemed tp 
be dissolved, for a view into a bright and infinite region be- 
yond, fit for the career of those niighty beings to whom man 
is but a feather on the gale.' 

As we gazed, this boundless field was transformed into a 
field of battle ; multitudes poured across it in the fiercest con- 
vulsions of combat ; horsemen charged, and died under their 
horses' feet ; armor and standards were trampled in blood .; 
column and line burst through each other. At length the 
battle stooped towards the earth ; and, with hearts beating 
with indescribable feelings, we recognized in the fight the 
banners of the tribes. It was Jew and Roman struggling for 
life ; the very countenance of the combatants became visible, 
and each man below saw a representative of himself and his 
fortunes above. The fate of Jewish war was there written 
by the hand of Heaven ; the fate of the individual was there 
predicted in the individual triumph or fall. What thought 
of man can conceive the intense interest with which we 
watched every blow, every movement, every wound of those 
images of ourselves ? 

The light illuminated the whole horizop below. The 
legions were seen drawn out in front of the camps ready for 
action ; every helmet and spear-point glittering in the radi- 
ance ; every face turned up, gazing in awe and terror on the 
skyl The tents spreading over the hills ; the thousands and 
tens of thousands of auxiliaries and captives ; the little groups 
of the peasantry roused from sleep by the uproar of the night, 
and gathered upon the knolls and eminencies of their fields ; 
ail were bathed in a flood of preternatural lustre. 

But the wonderous battle approached its close. The vision- 
ary Romans shook ; columu and cohort gave way, and the 
banners of the tribes waved in victory over the field. Then 
first, human voices dared to be heard. From the city and 
^e plain burst forth one niighty shout of triumph. 

But our presumption was to be soon checked. A peal of 
thunder that made the very ground tremble under our feet, 
rolled from the four quarters of the heaven* The conquer. 
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ing host shook, broke, and fled in utter confusion over the 
sapphire field. It was pursued ; but by no semblance of the 
Ronren. An awful enemy was on its steps. Flashes of 
forked fire, like myriads of lances, darted after it ; cloud on 
cloud deepened down, as the smoMi of a mighty furnace ; 
globes of light shot blasting and burning along its track. Then, 
amid the doubled roar of thunder, rushed forth the chivalry 
of Heaven ; shapes of transcendent beauty, yet with looks of 
wrath that withered the human eye ; armed sons of immor* 
tahty descended on the wing by millions ; mingled with 
shapes and instruments of ruin, for which the mind has no 
conception. The circle of the heaven was filled with the 
chariots and horses of fire. Flight was in vain : the weapons 
were soon to drop from the Jewish host : their warriors sank 
upon the splendid fi^ld. Still the immortal armies poured 
on, trampling and blasting, until the last of the routed was 
consumed. 

The angry pomp then paused. Countless wings were 
spread, and the angelic multitades having done the work of 
vengeance, rushed upward with the sound of ocean in the 
storm. The roar of trumpets and thunders was heard until 
the splendor was lost in the heights of the empyrean. 

We felt the terrible warning. Our strength was dried up 
at the sight ; despair seized upon our souls. We had now 
seen the fate of Jerusalem. No victory over man could save 
us from the coming of final ruin. Thousands never left the 
ground on which they stood; they perished by their own hapds, 
or lay down and died of broken hearts. The rest fled 
through the night, that again wrapped them in tenfold dark- 
ness. The whole multitude scattered away, with soundless 
steps and in silence, like an army of spectrest 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Iif the deepeft (Ejection that could oYerwfaelm the hamaii 
mind I returned to the city, where one noelancholy care still 
bound me to existence. I hastened to my comfortless home ; 
but the battle had jfluctuated so far round the walls, that I 
found myself perplexed among the ruins of a portion of the 
lower city, a crowd of obscure streets which belonged alacHMit 
wholly to strangers and the poorer population. 

The faction of John of Giscala, composed chiefly of the 
more profligate and beggared class, had made the lower city 
their stronghold, before they became masters of Mount 
Moriah ; and some desperate skirmishes, of which conflagra- 
tions were the perpetual consequence, laid waste the princi- 
pal piM of a district built and kept up with the haste and 
Carelessness of poverty. To find a guide through this scene 
of dilapfdtttiott was hopeless, (ot every living creature, terri. 
'fied by the awful portenti of the sky, had no^ fled from the 
ifreeta. The night was solid darkness. No expiring gleam 
from the bornt .rampart, no fires of the Roman camps, no 
lamp on the Jewish battlements, broke the pitchy blackness*. 
Life and light seemed to have perished together. 

To proceed sooii became impossible ; and I had no other 
resource than to wait the coming of day. But to one accus- 
tomed as I wad to hardships, this inconvenience was trivial. 
I felt my way along the walki to the entrance of a house that 
promised some protection from the night, and flinging myself 
into a comer, vainly tried to slumber. But the rising of the 
storm, and the rain poured upon my lair, drove me to seek a 
more sheltered spot within the ruin. The destruction was 
so efiectual, that this was difiicult to discover, and I was 
hopelessly returning to take my chance in the open air, when 
I observed the glimmer of a lamp through a crevice in the 
upper part of the building. My first impulse was to approach 
and obtain assistance. But the abruptness of the ascent 
gave me time to consider the hazard of breaking in upon such 
groups as might be gathered at that hour» in a period when 
every atrocity under Heaven reigned in Jerusalem. 

My patience was put to but brief trial \ for io a few mi* 
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mtety I heard a low bjmii. It panied, at if followttdl by 
prayer. The hymn begaa again, in accenta se faint, aa 
evidently to express the ibar of the worshipers. Bat the 
aound thrilled through my soul. I listened in a struggle of 
douht and hope. Could I be deceived? and, if I were, how 
bitter must be the discovery ! I sat down on the foot of the 
rude stafr, to feed myself with the fancied delight, before it 
ahould be snatched from me for ever. 

But my perturbation would have risen to madness, had I 
stopped longer. I climbed up the tottering steps.; half-way 
I found myself obstructed by a door ; I struck upon it, and 
called aloud. After an interval of miserable delay, a still 
higher door was opened, and a figure, disguised in a mantle, 
tremblingly looked out, and demanded my purpose. I taw, 
glancing over her, two faces, that I would have given the 
world to see. I called out '< Miriam !" Overpowered with 
emotion, my speech failed me. I lived only in my eyes. I 
saw Miriam fling off the mantle with a- scream of joy, and 
rush down the steps. " I saw my two daughters follow her 
with tbe speed of love ; the door was thrown back, and I fell 
fainting into their arms. 

Tears, exclamations, and gazings, were long our only lan- 
guage. My wife flung her arms round me, and hung over 
my wasted frame with endless embraces and sobs of joy. 
My daughters fell at my feet, bathed my cold hands with 
their tears, smiled on roe in speechless delight, and then 
wept again. They had thought me lost to them for ever. I 
had thought, them dead, or driven to some solitude which for. 
bade us to meet again on this side of the grave. For two 
years, two dreadful years, a lonely roan on earth, a wifeless 
hiisband, a childless father, tried by every misery of mind 
and body ; here, here I found my treasure once more. On 
this spot, wretched and destitute as it was, in the midst of 
public misery and personal woe, I had found those whose 
loss would have made the riches of mankind beggary to me. 
My soul overflowed. Words were not to tell tbe feverish 
fondness, the strong delight that quivered through me ; I 
wept with Woman's weakness ; I held my wife and children 
at arm's length, that I might enjoy the full happiness of gas* 
ing on them ; then my eyes would grow dim ; and I caught 
them to my heart, and in silence, the silence of unspeakiite 
emotion, tried to collect my thoughts, and convince myself 
that my joy was no dream. 

8» 
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The night paosed io mutval inquiries. The career of ny 
fiunily had been deeply diversified. On my capture in the 
great battle with Cestius, in which it was conceived that I 
had fallen, they were on the point of coming to Jerusaletn to 
ascertain their inisfortune. The advance of the Romans to 
Masada precluded this. They sailed for Alexandria, and 
were overtaken by a storm.. 

<* In that storm," said Miriam, with terror painted on her 
countenance, " we saw a sight that appalled the firmest heart 
among us, and to this hour recalls horrid images. The night 
had fallen intensely dark. Our vessel, laboring through the 
tempest during the day, and greatly shattered, was expected 
to go down before morn, and I had come upon the deck pre- 
pared to submit to the general fate ; when I saw a flame 
upon the horizon. I pointed it out to the mariners ; but they 
were paralyzed by weariness and fear ; and instead of ap- 
proaching what I conceived to be a beacon, they let the ves- 
sel drive before the wiad. I watched the light; to my- aston- 
ishment I saw it advancing over the waves. It was a large 
ship on fire, and rushing down upon us. Then indeed there 
was no insensibility in our mariners ; they were like mad- 
men through excesd of fear ; they did every thing but make 
a resolute efifort to escape the danger. 
• '< The blazing ship came towards us with terrific rapidity. 
As it approached, the figure of a man was. seen on the deck, 
standing unhurt in the midst of the burning. The Syrian 
pilot, hitherto the boldest of our crew, at this sight, cast the 
helm from his hands in despair, and tore his beard, exclaim, 
ing, that we were undone. To our questions he would give 
no other answer than pointing to the solitary being who stood 
calmly in the centre of conflagration, more- like a demon than 
a man. 

<^ I proposed that we should make some effort to rescue 
this unfortunate man. But the pilot was horrori^struck at the 
thought, and then gave up the tale, that it cost him agonies 
even to utter. He told us that the being whom our frantic 
compassion would attempt to save, was an accursed thing ; 
that for some crime too inexpiable to allow of his remaining 
among creatures capable of hope, he was cast put from men, 
stricken into the nature of the condemned spirits, and sen- 
tenced to rove the ocean in fire, ever burning, and never 
consumed!" 

I felt every word, as if that fire were devouring my flesh. 
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The sense of what I was, and what I must be, waa poison. 
My head swam ; mortal pain overwhelmed me. And this 
abhorred thing I was ; this sentenced and fearful wretch I 
was, covered with wrath and shame, the exile from human 
nature: and I heard my sentence, pronounced, and my ex- 
istence declared hideous, by the lips on which I hung for 
confidence and consolation against the world. 

Flinging my mantle over my face to hide its writhings, I 
seemed to listen ; but my ears refused to hear. In my per- 
turbation, I once thought of boldly avowing the truth, and 
thus freeing myself from the pang of perpetual concealment. 
But the oflense and the retribution were too real and too 
deadly, to be disclosed, without destroying the last chance of 
happiness to those innocent sufferers. I mastered the con- 
vulsion, an,d again bent my ear. 

*< Our story exhausts you,'' said Miriam ; '* but it is done. 
After a long pursuit, in which the burning ship followed us, 
as if with the express purpose of our ruin ; we were snatched 
from a death by fire, only to undergo the chance of one by 
the waves ; for we struck upon a rock. Yet it may have 
been -owing even to that chase tha^ we were saved. The 
ship had driven us- towards land. At sea we must have 
perished ; but the shore was found to be so near, that the 
country people, guided by the flame, saved us without the 
loss of a life. Once on shore, we met with some of the fu- 
gitives from Masada, who brought us to Jerusalem, the only 
remaining refuge for our unhappy nation." 

To prevent a recurrence of this torturing subject, I mas- 
tered my emotion so far as to ask some question of their 
means of support during the siege. But Miriam's thoughts 
were still busy with the sea. ^fter some hesitation, and as 
if she dreaded the answer, she said ; " One extraordinary 
circumstance made me take a. strong interest in the fate of 
that solitary being on boacd the burning vessel. It once 
seemed to have the most striking likeness to you. I even 
cried out to you under that impression ; but fortunate it was 
for us all that my heedless cry was not answered ; for, when it 
approached us, I could see its countenance change ; it threw 
a sheet of flame across our vessel that almost scorched us to 
death ; and then, perhaps thinking that our destruction was 
complete, the human fiend ascended from the waters in a 
pillar of intense fire*" 

I felt deep pain in this romantic narrative. My myste- 
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rkms teirteiice wa» die comnon talk of mMlMid f My fri^iC- 
fol secret, thftt I had thought locked up ia my own heart, was 
loose as the air ! This was enough to make life bitter. But, 
to be identified in the minds of my family with the object f>f • 
universal horror, was a chance which I determined not to 
contemplate. My secret there was still safe ; and my reao- 
lution became fixed, never to destroy that safety by any 
frantic confidence of my own. , 



CHAPTER XV. 

While, with my head bent on my knees, I hung in the 
misery of self-abhorreijce ; I heard the name of Constantius 
sorrowfully pronounced beside me. The state in which he 
must be left by my long absence flashed upon my mind ; I 
threw back the mantle, and saw Salome. It was her voice 
that wept ; and I then first observed the work of woe in her 
form and features. She was almost a shadow ; her eye was 
lustreless, and the hands that she clasped in silent prayer 
were reduced to the bone. But before I could speak, Miri- 
am made a sign of silence to me, and led the mourner away ; 
then returning, said, " I di^aded lest you might make any 
inquiries before Salome for her husband. Religion alone 
has kept her from the grave. On our arrival here we found 
our noble Constantius worn out by the fatigue of the time'; 
but he was our guardian spirit in the dreadful tumults of the 
city. When we were burned out of one asylum, he ied us 
to another. It is but a week since he placed us in this me- 
lancholy spot, but yet the more secure and unknown. He 
himself brought us provisions, supplied us with every comfort 
that could i>e obtained by his impoverished means, and saved 
us from want. But now,"-^the tears gushed from her eyes, 
and she could not proceed. 

"Yes — now," s^id I, ** he is a sight that would shock the 
eye; we must keep Salome in ignorance, as long as we 
can." ^ 

** The unhappy girl knows his fate but too well. He 1^ 
us a few days since, to obtain some intelligence of the siege. 
We silt during the night, listening to the fHghtful sounds of 
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battle. At dfty-break^ vnaUe any longer to bear the 
pense, or ait looking at Salome'a wretchednesa, I ventaivd 
to the FoiHitaia-gate, and there heard what I so bitterlj an. 
ticipatjed— -our brave Conatantiua was slain !" 

' She wept aloud ; and sobs and cries of irrepressible air» 
guish answered her from the chamber of my unhappy child. 

The danger of a too sudden discovery prevented me from 
drying those tears ; and I could proceed only by ofiering 
conjectures on the various chances of battle, the possibility 
of his being made prisoner, and the general difficulty of as* 
certaining the fates of men in the irregular ccmibats of a 
populace. But Salome sat fixed in cold incredulity* Esther 
sorrowfully kissed my hand for the disposition to give them 
a ray of comfort ; Miriam gazed on me with a sad and 
searching look, as if she felt that I would not tamper with 
their distresses, yet was deeply perplexed for the issue. 

At last the delay grew painful to myself; and taking Sa* 
lome to my arms, and pressing a kiss of parental love oh 
her pale cheek, I whispered, <* he lives." 

I was overwhelmed with transportv and thanksgivings. 
Precaution was. at an end. If battle were raging in the 
streets, I eould sot «ew have restrained the -generous impa. 
tieece of friendship and loVe. We left the tower. There 
was not much to leave, besides the walls ; bat such as tt 
was, the first fiigitive was welcome to the possession. Night 
was still within the building, which had belonged to some of 
the Roman officers of state, and was massive and of great 
extent. But at the threshold, the grey dawn came quivering 
over the Mount of Olives. 

We struggled through the long and winding streets, which 
even in the fight were nearly impassable. From the inha. 
bitants we met with no impediment; a few haggard and 
fierce-looking men stared at us from the ruins; but we, 
wrapt up in rude mantles, and hurrying along, wore too 
much the livery of despaifi to be disturbed by our feltows m 
wretchedness. ■ 

With a trembling heart I led the way to the chamber, 
where lay one, in whose life our general happiness was cen« 
tred. Fearful of the shock which our sudden appearance 
blight give his enfeebled frame, and not less of the misery 
with which he must be seen, I advanced alone to the bedside. 
He gave no sign of recognition, thoegh he was evidently 
swake ; and I was about to dose the curtains, and keep at 
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leait Salome from the hazardous sight of this living rma, 
when I found her beside me. She took his hand, and sat 
down on the bed with her eyes fixed on his hollow features. 
She spoke not a word, but sat cherishing the wasted hand in 
her own, and kissing it with sad fondness. Her grief was 
too sacred for our interference ; and in sorrow scarcely less 
poignant than her own, I led apart Miriam and Esther, who, 
like me, Believed that the parting day was come. 
' Such rude help as could be found in medicitie, — at a time 
when our men of science had fled the city, atid a few herbs 
were the only resource, — had not been neglected even in 
my distraction. But life seemed retiring hour by hour ; 
and if I dared to contemplate the death of this heroic and 
beloved being, it was almost with a wish that it had happened 
before the arrival of those to whom it must be a renewal of 
agony. 

But the minor cares, which make so humble, yet so ne- 
cessary a page in the history of life, were now to occupy me. 
Food must be provided > for the increased number of my in- 
mates ; and where was that to be found in the circle of a 
beleaguered city? Money was useless, even if I. possessed 
it : the friends who t^uld once have shared their last meal 
with me, were exiled or slain ; and it was in the midst of a 
^erce populace, themselves dying of hunger, that I was to 
glean the daily subsistence of my wife and' children. The 
natural pride of the chieftain revolted at the idea of suppli- 
eating for food ; but this was one of the questions that show 
the absurdity of pride ; and I must beg, if I would not see 
them die. The dwelling had belonged to one of the noble 
families extinguished or driven out in the first commotions 
of the war. The factions which perpetually tore each other, 
and fought from house to house, had stripped its lofty halls 
of every thing that could be plundered in the horry of civil 
feud ; and when I took refuge under its roof, it looked the 
very palace of desolation. But it was a shelter ; undisturbed 
by the riots of the crowd, too bare to invite the robber ; and 
even its vast and naked chambers, its gloomy passages, and 
frowning casements, were congenial to the mood of my mind. 
With Constantius insensible and dying before me, and with 
my own spirit darkened by an eternal cloud, I loved the 
loneliness and darkness. When the echo of the winds came 
round me, as I sat during my miserable midnights watching 
the ppunteoance of my son, and moisteoing his feverish lip 
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with the water, that eyeo thea was becoming a commodity 
of rare price in Jerusalem ; I communed with memories that 
I would not have exchanged for the brightest enjoyments of 
life. I welcomed the sad music, in which the beloved voices 
revisited my soul ; what was earth now to me, but a tomb ! 
pomp, nay, comfort, would have been a mockery. . I clung 
to the solitude and obscurity that gave me the picture of the^ 
grave. 

But the presence of my family made me feel the wretch- 
edness of my abode.' And when I cast my eyes round the 
squalid and chilling halls, and saw wandering through them 
. those gentle and delicate forms, and saw them trying to dis- 
guise by smiles and cheering words the depression that the 
whole scene must inspire, I felt a pang that might defy a 
firmer philosophy than mine. 

*< Here," said I to Miriam, as I hastened to the door, " I 
leave you mistress of a. palace. The Asmonean blood once 
flourished within these walls; and why not we? I have 
seen the nobles of the land crowded into these chambers ; 
and every spot of them echoing with festivity. They are 
not so full now ;. but we must make the most of what we 
have. Those hangings, that I remember the pride of the 
Sidonian who sold them, and the wonder of Jerusalem, are 
lefl to us still ; if they are in fragments, they will but show 
our handy- work the more. We must make our own music ; 
and, in default of menials, serve with our own hands. The 
pile in that corner was once a throne sent by a Persian king 
to the descendant of the Maccabees ; it will serve at least 
for firing : the walls are thick ; the roof may hold out a few 
storms more ; the casements, if they keep out nothing else, 
keep out the day-light, an unwelcome guest, which would do 
any thing but reconcile us to the state of the mansion t and 
now, farewell for a few hours." , • 

Miriam caught my arm, and said in that sweet tone, which 
always sank into my heart ; *< Sa lathi el, you must not leave 
us in this temper. I would rather bear your open complaints 
of fortune, than this affectation of scorn for our calamities. 
They are many, and painful, I allow ; though I will not-^ 
dare not repine. They may even be such as are beyond 
human cure. But who shall say, that he has deserved bet- 
ter ; or if he has, that suffering may not be the determined 
means of purifying and exalting his nature? Is gold the 
only thing that is to be tried in fire ?" 
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.. Ohm watled my answer, with a look of dejoolod love« 

** Miriam, I need not say that I respect and honor year 
feelings. But no resignation can combat the substantial 
evils of life. Will the finest sentiments that ever came 
from human lips make this darkness light, turn thb bitter 
wind into warmth, or make these hideous chambers hut the 
dungeon ?" 

** Salathiel, I dread this language ;" was the answer, 
with more than usual solemnity. " It is, must I say it, even 
ungrateful and unwise : shall the creatures of the Power by 
wfcK>in we are placed in life, either defy his wrath, or diare* 
gard his mercy? Might we not.be more severely tasked 
than we are ? Are there not thousands at this hour in the 
world, who, with^at least equal claims to the divine benevo- 
lence, (I tremble when I use the presumptuous phrase,) are 
undergoing calamities, to which ours are happiness ? liook 
from this very threshold : are there not thousands within the 
walls of Jerusalem groaning in the pangs of unhealed wounds, 
mad, starving, stripped of every succor of man, dying in 
hovels, the last survivors of their wretched race ; , and yet 
we, still enjoying health, with a roof over our heads, with 
our children round us safe, when the plague of the first-born 
has fallen upon almost every house in Judea, can complain ! 
Be comforted, my love ; I see but one actual calamity amoo^ 
us ; and, if Constantius should survive, even that one would 
be at an end." 

I tried to escape under cover of ridicule. 

<< So, let fancy have its way ; and never had it a more 
boundless field. Let us dream this ruin into our palace, fill 
its walls with imaginary opulence, and be happy in spite of 
chance or change. Here will I sit," said I, throwing myself 
on the remnant of an embroidered couch ; ** enjoy the de- 
lights of society in solitude, and feel every comfort of life in 
cold, squalidness, and privation." MiriamHurned away with 
a vexed look ; but soon, recovering her composure, came 
back to conquer with her irresistible smile.- 

<< I can forgive your unhappiness : the spirit of man is not 
made to endure with the patience of woman. But, thoughts 
like yours are nurtured into sadness by inactivity : you must 
leave us for a while, and see haw far our skill may not im- 
prove even this dwelling. Go into the streets, and bring us 
intelligence of what the Romans are doing. Try the effect 



#f aoartine mdmit; asd then retttm, md tfiow die tronden 
duit can be done even by helpless woman/' 

I obeyed the orders of my gentle despot, and hurried 
tiiroiigh the echoing halls of this palace of the winds. A's 1 
approached the great avenues leading firom the gates to the 
Temple, unusual sounds struck my ears^ Hitherto, nothing 
in the sadness of the besieged city was sadder than its silence. 
Death was lord of Jemsatem ; and the numberless ways in 
which life was extinguished, had left but a remnant of its 
once proud and flourishing population. 

But now shouts, and still more the deep and perpetual 
murmurs that bespeak the movements and gatherings of a 
crowded city, astonished me. My first conception was, that 
the enemy had advanced in force ; and I was turning towanis 
the baltleiments to witness or repel the general fate, when I 
was involved in the multitude whose voices had perplexed me. 

It was the season of the passover ; the Roman barrier had 
hitherto kept back the tribes : but the victory that left it in 
embers, opened the gates : and we once more saw the sons 
of Judea filling the courts of the city of cities. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NoTHiNe could be more unrestrained than the public re- 
joicing. The bold myriads that poured in hour by hour, many 
of them long acquainted with Roman battle, and distinguish* 
ed for the successful defense of their strongholds ; many of 
them even bearing arms taken from the enemy, or display, 
ing honorable scars, seemed to have come, sent by Heaveii» 
The enemy evidently disheartened by their late losses, and 
the destruction of the rampart which bad cost them so mueh 
labor, were collected in their camps ; and access was free 
from every quarter. The rumors of our triunfiph had spread 
with singular rapidity .through the land ; and even the fear- 
fol- phenomenon that wrote our undoing in the skies, stimula- 
ted the national hope. No son of Abraham could believe, 
without the strongest repugnance, that Heaven had intev* 
posed, and yet, interposed against the chosen people. 

A living torrent was swelling into the gates ; and the gr ea t 
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•▼enoef and public places were quickly impteaeble with the 
multitude. Jerusalem never before contained such a mass 
of population. Wherever the eye turned wer^ tents, fires, 
and feasting ; still, the multitude wore an aspect not -au^h aa 
in former (Uys. The war had made its impression on the 
inmost spirit of our country. The shepherds and tillers of 
the eround had been forced into the habits of soldiership ; 
and 1 saw before me, for the gentle and joyouis inhabitants 
of the field and garden, bands of warriors, made fierce by 
the sullen necessities of the time. 

The ruin in which they found Jerusalem, increased their 
gloom. Groups were seen every where climbing among the 
&llen buildings to find out the dwelling of some chief of 
their tribe, and venting furious indignation on the hands that 
had overthrown it. The work of war upon the famous de- 
fences of the city was a profanation in Xheir eyes. Crowds 
rushed through the plain to trace the spot where their kin- 
dred fell, and gather their bones to the tardy sepulchre. 
Others were ejdiulting over the wrecks of the Roman, and 
burning them in heaps, that they might not mix with the 
honored dead. But it Was the , dilapidation of the Tcniple 
that struck them with the deepest wrath. The whole ner- 
vous sensibility and native reverence of the Jew were awa- 
kened by the sight of the humiliated sanctuary. They 
knelt and kissed the pavements stained with the marks of 
civil feud. They sent forth deep Itunentations for the dis- 
mantled beauty of gate and altar. They wrapped their 
mantles round their heads, and, covering themselves with 
dust and ashes, chanted hymns of funeral sorrow over the 
ruins. Hundreds lay embracing pillar and threshold, as they 
would the corpse of a parent or a child ; or, starting from 
the ground, gathered on the heights nearest to the enemy, 
and poured out curses upon the abomination of desolation — 
the idolatrous banner that flaunted over the Roman camps, 
and by its mere presence insulted and polluted the Temple 
of their fathers. 

In the midst of this sorrow, and never was there more 
real sorrow, was the strange contrast of a violent spirit of 
festivity. The passover, the grand celebration of our law, 
was till now marked by a grave homage. Even its recollec- 
tions of triumphant deliverance and illustrious promise were 
but slightly suffered to mitigate the general awe. But the 
character of the Jew had undergone a signal change. Des- 
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pente valor and haughty contempt of all power but ^ 

arms, were the impulse of the time. The habitff of the 
camp were transferred through every part of life ; and the 
reckless joy of the soldier when the hattle is done, the eager- 
ness for immediate indulgence, and the rude and unhallowed 
resources to while away the heavy hour of idleness, were 
powerfully and repulsively prominent in the fin^l coming.up 
of the nation. 

As I struggled through the avenues in search of the rem- 
nant of my tribe, my ears were perpetually startled by sounds 
f>£ riot ; I saw, beside the spot where relations were weep- 
ing over their dead, crowds drinking, dancing, and clamor- 
ing. Songs of wild exultation over the enemy were min- 
gled with laments for their country ; wine flowed ; and the 
board, loaded with careless profusion, was surrounded by 
revelers, with whom the carouse was oflen succeeded by the 
quarrel. 

The Pharisee and Scribe, the pests of society, were as 
busy as ever, bustling through the concourse with superci- 
lious dignity, canvassing for hearers in the market-places as 
of old, oflering their wordy devotions where they might best 
be seen, and quarreling, with the native bitterness, of reli- 
gious faction. Blind guides of the blind ; vipers and hypo- 
crites ; Lthink that I see them still with their turbans pulled 
down upon their scowling brows; their mantles gathered 
round them, that they might not be degraded by a profane 
touch ; and every feature of their acrid and worldly physiog- 
nomies wrinkled with pride put to the torture by the assump^ 
tion of humility. 

Minstrels, far unlike those who once led the way, with 
sacred song to the gates of the holy city, flocked round the 
tents ; and companies of Greek and Syrian mimes, dancers, 
and flute-players, the natural and fatal growth of a period of 
military relaxation, were erecting their pavilions, as in the 
festivals of their own profligate cities. 

Deepening the shadows of this fearful profanation, stood 
forth the progeny of terror ; the exorcist, the soothsayer, the 
magician girdled wli\\ live serpents, the pretended prophet, 
naked and pouring out furiousi rhapsodies ; impostors of every 
color and trade ; yet, some of those abhorred and frightful 
beings the dupes of their own imposture; some utterly frea- 
2ied ; and some declaring and doing wonders, that showed a 
pow«r of evil never learned fiom man. 
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In deproMioD of heart I gare up the efibrt to urge my wsy 
through scenes, that, firia as I was, terrified iae ; and tumea 
towards my home, through the steep path that passed aloi3|r 
the outer court of the Temple. There all was the mourniful 
silence suited'fo the sanctuary, that was to see its altars kio- 
died no «M>re. But the ruins were crowded with kneeling 
and woe-begone worshipers, that, from morning till night, 
clung to the sacred soil, and wept for the departing majesty 
of Judah. I knelt with them, and mingled my tears with 
theirs. 

Prayer calmed my spirit ; and before I left the height, i 
stopped to look again upon the Wcudrous expanse below. 
The clear atmosphere of the East singularly diminishes dis- 
tance, and I seemed to stand close to the Roman camps. 
The valley at my feet was living with the new populiction of 
Jerusalem clustering thick as bees, and sending up the per- 
petual hum of their mighty hive. The sight was superb ; 
and I involuntarily exulted in the strength that my country 
was still able to display in the face of her enemies. 

*< Here were the elements of mutual havoc ; but, might 
they not he the elements of preservation ?" The thought 
occurred, that now was the time to make an effort for peace* 
^* We had, by the repulse of the legionaries, shown the pric^ 
which they must pay for conquest. Even since that repulse, 
a new force had started forward, armed with an enthusiamn 
that, would perish only with the last man, and tenfold in- 
creasing the difficulties of the conquest." 

I turned again to the ruins, where 1 joined myself to some 
venerable and influential men, who alike shuddered at the 
excesses of the crowd helow, and the catastrophe that pro- 
longed war must bring. My advice produced an impression* 
The remnant of the Sanhedrim were speedily collected ; and 
my proposal was adopted, that a deputation should imme- 
diately be sent to Titus, to ascertain how far ho was dis« 
posed to an armistice. TIm regular pacification might then 
follow with a more solemn ceremonial. 

From the top of Mount Moriiah we anxiously watched the 
passage of our envoys through the multitude that wandered 
over the space from Jerusalem to the foot of the enemy's 
position. We sawihem pass unmolested, and enter the Ro« 
nan lines ; and from the group oi officers of nmk who came 
forward to meet themi we gladly conjectured thi^t their re« 
eeption was favorable* Withm an hour we 9am tlmm 
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mimag dtmn Che side i»f tlie hill on their retova ; and at sooii 
difltaooe behindy a Cluster ^f horsemen slowly advancing. 

The- deputation had eseeuted its task with success. It wai 
received by Titus with ItaKaii urbanity. To its represeata^ 
lions of the power subsisting in Judea to sustain the war he 
fully assented ; and, giving high praise to the fortitude of 
the people, only lamented the necessary havoc of war. To 
give the stronger proof of his wish for peace, his answer was 
to be conveyed formally by a mission of his chief counselor^ 
and officers to the Sanhedrim. 

The tidings were soon propagated among the people ; and 
proud of their strength, and irritated against' the ifivadkr as 
they were, the prdspect of relief frbm their innumerable 
privations was wekoraed with undisguised joy. The hope 
was as cheering to the two- profatinent leaders of the factions, 
as to any man among us. John of Giscala had been* stiflMi:^ 
lated into daring by circumstances alone ; nature never in* 
tended htm for a warrior. Wily, grasping, and selfish; 
cruel without boldness, and keen without intellectual vigw ; 
his only purpose was to accumulate moneys and to enloy. 
power. The lo^ier objects of public life were beyond his 
narrow capacity. He had been rapidly losing even his own 
meaner objects : his followers were deserting him ;. and a 
continuance of the war involved equally the personal peril 
which he feared, and the fall of that tottering authority, 
whose loss would leave him to insulted justice. 

Simoo, the son of Gioras, was altogether of a higher class 
. of mankiiid. He was by nature a soldier ; and might have, 
in other times, risen to a. place among the celebrated names 
of war. But the fierceness of the period inflamed his bold 
spirit into savage atrocity. In the tumults of the city he had 
distinguished hhaiself by that unhesitating hardihood, which 
values neither its own life nor that of others ; 'and his bold- 
ness threw the hollow and artificial character of his rival 
deeply into the shade. But he found a different adversary in 
the Romans. His brute bravery was met by intelligent va- 
lor ; hiif rashness was punished by the discipline of the le« 
gions ; and, weary of conflicts in which he was sure to be 
defeated, he had long left the field to the irregular sallies of 
the tribes ; and contented himself *xrith prowess in city feud, 
and the preservation of his authority against the dagger. 

Peace with Romie would have relieved both John ajod Si- 
mon' from the danger which threatened to overwhelm them 

9* 
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aUke : to the citizens it would have given an inttant cfarage 
firom the terrors of assault to tranquillity : to the nation, the 
hope of an existence made splendidly secure and honorable, 
by its havbg been won firom the sovereign of the warid. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Thb movement of the Roman mission through the plain 
was marked by loud shouts. As it approached the gates, 
our little council descended from the Temple-sporch to meet 
ity where one of the open places in the centre of the city was 
appointed for the conference. The applauding roar of the 
people followed the troop through the. streets ; and when the 
tribunes and senators entered the square, and gave us the 
right haed of amity, the universal acclamation shook the air. 
A gleam of joy revisited my heart ; and I was on the point 
of ascending an elevation in the centre, to announce the 
terms of this fortunate armistice ; — ^to my astonishment I saw 
the spot pre-occupied. 

Whence came the intruder no one could tell. But there 
he stood, a figure that fixed the universal ^eye. He was of 
lofly stature, brown as an Indian, and thin as one worn to the 
last extremity by sorrow or famine. Conjecture was busy. 
He seemed, alternately, the fugitive from a dungeon— one . 
of the half-savage recluses that sometimes ci^me from their 
dens in the wilderness, to exhibit among us the last humilia- 
tion of mind and body — a dealer in forbidden arts, attempt, 
ing to impose on the rude credulity of the populace-^and a 
prophet armed with the fearful knowledge of our approaching 
fall. But to me there was an expression in his countenance 
that partook of all ; yet I gazed with an indefinable feeling 
that there was a something different from all in the giarinff 
eye, the fixed and livid scorn of the lip, and the stern and 
grand outline of features, that appeared alike overflowing 
with malignity and majesty. 

No man thought of interrupting him. A powerful interest 
hushed every voice of the multitu^de ; and the only impulse 
was eagerness to hear the lofty wisdom, or the fatal tidingr, 
that must be deposited with such a being. He himself 
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B60m«d overwhelmed with the magnitude of the thoughts 
that he was commiaaioued to disclose. He. stood for a. while 
with the look of one oppressed hy a fearful dream ; his bo- 
som heaviog, his teeth gnashiug, every muscle of his meagre 
frame swelliog and quivering. He strongly clasped his bony 
arms across his breast, as if to repress the agitation that im- 
peded his words ; then, stamping on the ground, in wrath at 
the faculties which thus sank under him at the important mo- 
ment, the tempest of his soul broke forth. 

" Judah ! thous wert as a lion — thou wert as the king of the 
forest when he w^nt up to the mountains to slay, and from 
the mountains came down to devour. Thou wert as the gar- 
den of Eden, every precious stone was thy covering ; the 
sardine, the topaz, and the beryl, were thy pavement^; thy 
fountains -were of silver, and thy daughters that walked in 
thy eroves were as the cherubim and the seraphim. 

"Judah! thy temple was glorious as the sun-rising, and 
thy priests were the wise of the earth. Kings came against 
thee, and their bones were an offering ; the fowls of the air 
devoured them; the foxes brought their young, and feasted 
them upon the mighty. 

" Judah ! thou wert as a fire in the midst of the nations — 
a fire upon an altar ; who shall quench thee ? — A sword over 
the neck of the heathen ; who shall say unto thee. Smite no 
more ? Thou wert as the thunder and the lightning : thou 
camest from thy place, and the earth was dark : the heaven 
was thine^ the earth was at thy feet. Thou didst thunder, 
and tho nations shook ; and the fire of thy indignation con- 
sumed them." 

The voice in which this extraordinary being uttered those 
words was like the thunder. The multitude listened with 
breathless awe. The appeaf in the language of their own 
prophets was to them a renewal of the times of inspiration ; 
and they awaited with outstretched and quivering counte- 
nances the sentence, that their passions interpreted into the 
will of Heaven. 

The figure lifted Up his glance, that had hitherto been 
fixed on the ground ; arid, whether it was the work of fancy 
or reality, I thought that the glance threw an actual beam 
of fire across the upturned visages of the myriads that filled 
every spot on which a foot could rest ; roof, wall, and^ground. 

Bowing bis head, and raising his hands in the most solemn 
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adoration towardadM Temple^ be purauad, in a roioe aeaie^fy" 
above a whisper, yet iodeacritMibly. impreaaiTe— 

** Sons of the faithful AbrahaiBy oi Isaac, and of Jaeob ; 
people chosen of Grod, elect and holy ! Will you sufier that 
house of holiness to he the scoff of the idolater? Will yoa 
see the polluted sacrifice laid upon its altars ? W^ll you be 
slaves and victims in the presence of the house of David V 

A rising outcry of the multitude showed how deeply th^ 
felt his words. A fierce smile lightened across his features 
at the sound. He erected his colossal form ; and cried out, 
like the roar of a whirlwind, *' Then, men of Jndah, be 
strong, and follow the hand that led you through the sea and 
through .the desert. Is that hand shortened, that it cannot 
save ? Break off this accursed league with the sons of Be- 
lial. Fly every man to arms, for the glory of tho migh^ 
people. Will the Most High desert his people t Go ; and 
let the sword that smote the Canaanite smite the Roman." 

He was answered with furious exultation. Swords and 
poniards were brandished in the air. The safety of the Ro- 
man officers became endangered ^ and I, with some of the 
elders, dreading a result which must throw fatal obstacles -in 
the way of pacification, attempted to control the popular vio. 
lence by reason and entreaty. But the spirit of the Romans, 
hHughty with conquest, and long contempt of rabble prow, 
ess, disdained to take precautions with a mob; and they 
awaited with palpable contempt in their face^ the subsiding 
of this city effervescence. But this silent scorn, which pro- 
bably stung the deeper for its silence, was retorted by cla- 
mors of unequivocal rage ; the mysterious disturber saw the 
storm coming; and flinging a furious gesture towards the 
Roman camps, which lay 'glittering in the sunshine along the 
hills, he rushed into the loftiest language of malediction. 

" Take up a lament for the Roman^" he shouted. ** He 
comes like a leviathan ; he troubleth the waters with his pre- 
sence ; and the rivers behold him, and are afraid. 

*< Thus saith the king, he who hol(}eth Israel in the hollow 
of his hand : I will spread my net over thee, and nfy people 
shall drag thee upon the shore ; I will leave thee to rot upon 
the land ; I will fill the beasts of the earth with thee, until 
they shall come and find thee dry bones and dust, even thy 
glory turned into a taint and a scorn. 

«*Lift up a cry over Rome, and say; Thou art the leop- 
ard ; thy jaws are red with blood, and thy claws are heavy 



because of the multitiide of the slain ; thy spots a^ gloric^s^ 
and thy feet are like wings for swiftness. But thy time is 
at hand. My arrow shall smite through thee.: tny steel shall 
go through thee: I will lay thy flesh upon the, hills thy 
blood shall Be red in the rivers, the pits shall be full of thee. 

** For» thus saith the kiag, I have not forsaken my chiU 
dreni For my pleasure, T have given them over for a little 
while to the hands^ of the oppressor.; but they have loved 
rae — ^they have come before nfie, and offered up sacrifices ; 
and shall I desert the land of the chosen, the sons of the 
glorious, my people Israel 1" A universal cry of sorrow, 
wrath, and triumph, followed this allusion to the national 
sufferings. 

" Ho !" exclaimed the figure. *^ Men of Israel, hear the 
words of wisdom. The burden of Rome. By the swords 
of the mighty will I cause her multitude to fall; the terribly 
and the strong shall be on thee, city of the idolater ; they 
shall hew off thy cuirasses, as the hewer of wood ; and of 
thy shields, they shall make vessels of water. There shall 
be fire in thy palaces, and the sword. Thy sons and thy 
daughters shall they consume ; and thy precious things shdd 
be a spoil, when the king ^hall give the sign from the sanc- 
tuary." He paused, and lifting up his Ifleshless arm, stood 
like a giant bronze pointing to the Temple* 

To the utter astonishment of all, a vapor was seen to as* 
cend from the summit of Mount Moriah, wreathing and white 
like the smoke that used to mark the Daily Sacrifice. Our 
first conception was, that this great intenrupted rite was re- 
sumed ; and the shout of joy was on our lips. But the 
vapor had scarcely parted from the crown of the hill, when 
it blackened, and began to whirl with extraordinary rapidity ; 
it thenceforth less ascended than shot up, perpetually dark- 
ening and distending. The horizon grew dim, the cloudy 
canopy above continued to spread and revolve; lightning 
began to quiver through ; and we heard at intervals, long 
low peals of thnnder. But no rain fell, and the wind was 
lifeless. Nothing could be more complete than the calm ; 
not a hair of our heads was movied ; yet the heart of thfS 
countless multitude was penetrated with the dread of som# 
impending catastrophe, that rest^uned .every voice ; and the 
silence itself was awful. 

In the climate of Judea we had been aecastoooecl to tka 
rapid rise and violent devastations of tempests. But tha 
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riiing of diis stormy to closely connected with the appeicr- 
ance of the strange sammoner, that it almost foHowed J^is 
command ; invested a phenomencm, at all times fearful, with 
a character that might have struck firmer minds thao those 
of the enthusiasts round him. To heighten the wbnder, the 
progress of the storm was still faithful to the coRnnandy 
wherever this man of mystery waved his arm, there rushed 
a sheet of cloud. The bluest tract of heaven was black as 
night the moment, he turned his ominous presence towrards 
it, until there was no more sky to be obliterated, and, but 
for the fiery streaks that tore through, we should have stood 
under a canopy of solid gloom. 

At length the whirlwind that we had seen driving and 
rolling the clouds, like billows, burst upon ds ; roaring as it 
came ; scattering fragments of the buildings far and wide, 
and cutting a broad way through the overthrown multitude. 
Then superstition and terror were loud-mouthed. The popu- 
lace, crushed and dashed down, exclaimed that a volcano 
was throwing up flame from the mount of the Temple ; that 
sulphureous sniokes were rising through the crevices of the 
ground ; that the rocking of an earthquake was felt ; and, 
still more terrible, that beings not to be looked on, nor even 
to be named, were hovering round them in the storm. 

The general rush of the multitude, in which hundreiis 
were trampled down, and in which nothing but the most vio- 
lent efibrts could keep any on their feet, bore me away for 
awhile. The struggle was sufficient to absorb all my senses, 
for nothing could ^e more perilous. The darkness was in- 
tense. The peals of the storm were deafening; and the 
bowlings and fury of the crowd, trampling and being tram- 
pled on, and fighting for life in blindness and despair, with 
hand, foot, and dagger, made an uproar louder than that of 
the storm. In this conflict rather of demons than ^f men, I 
was whirled away in eddy afler eddy, until chance brought 
me again to the foot of the elevation. 

There I beheld a new wonder. A column of livid fire 
stood upon it, reaching to the clouds. I could discern the 
outline of a human form within. But while I expected to 
see it drop dead, or blasted to a cinder, the flame spread 
over the, ground, and I saw its strange inhabitant making 
aigns like those of incantation. He drew a circle upon the 
burning soil, poured oMt soa)e unguent, which difiused a 



powerful and tich odor, razed die skia of his arm with a 
dagger, and let fall some drops of blood into the blaze* , 

1 shuddered at the sight of those palpable appeals to the 
power of evil; but I was pressed upon by thousands, and 
retreat was impossible. The magician then, with a ghastly 
smile of triumph, waved the weapon towards the Roman 
camps. *^ Behold/' he cried, ^*the beginnings of ven- 
geance 1" A thunder-roll, that almost split the ear, Echoed 
round the hills. The darkness passed away with it. Above 
Jerusalem the sky cleared, and cleared into a translucence 
and blue splendor, unrivaled by the brightest sunshine. The 
people, wrought up to the highest expectancy, shouted at 
this promise of a prouder deliverance, and exclaiming, 
" Goshen ! Gosheii !" looked breathlessly lor the comple- 
tion of the plague upon the more than Egyptian oppressor. 
They were not held long in suspense. 

The storm had cleared away from above our heads only 
to gather in deeper terrors round the circle of the hills, on 
which we could see the enemy in the most overwhelming 
state of uncertainty and alarm. The clouds rushed on, ridge 
over ridge, till the whole horizon seemed shut in by a wall 
of night towering to the skie^. I heard the deep voice of 
the magician ; at the utterance of some wild words, a gleam 
played round .the dagger's point, and the wall of darkness 
was instaotly a wall of fire. The storm was let loose in its 
rage. While we stood in day- light and in perfect calm, the 
lightning poured like sheets of rain, or gushes of burning 
metal from a furnace^ upon the enemy. The vast circuit 
of the camps was one blaze. The wind tore every thing 
before it with irresistible violence. We saw the tents swept 
off the ground, and driven far over the hills in flames, like 
meteors;, the piles of arms and banners blown away; the 
soldiery clinging to the rocks, or flying together in helpless 
crowds, or scattering,- like maniacs, with hair and garments 
on fire ; the baggage and military machines, the turrets and 
ramparts sinking in flames ; the beasts o{ burden plunging 
and rushing through the lines, or lying in smouldering heaps 
where the lightning first smote them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The Roman troop had hitherto remained in 9tem oompo- 
8Ure. The visitations of nature they wfii^ accustomed to 
sustain ; the perturbation of a Jewish mob were beneatb the 
notice of the universal conquerors. But the sight of the 
havoc among their countrymen shook their stoicism : and 
the cavalry that formed the escort burst into indignant mwr- 
murs at the loud exuhation t)f the multitude ; until the com- 
mander of. the troop, a young officer, whose arms and4>ear. 
ing Rhowed him to be of the highest rank, unable to restrain 
his feelings, spurred to the front of the embarrassed mission. 

"How long,'* exclaimed he, «• senators, shall We stand 
here to be scoffed at by these wreftches? The imperial 
guard feeh itself disgraced by such a service^ Will you 
have the troop 'openly mutiny? If they should ride away 
and leave us to ourselves, who could blame them t Decide 
what is to be done. What will the noble Titus say, when 
we return to tell him that we stood by and listened to the 
taunts of those cooped-up slaves on him, the army, and 
Rome? But how long shall we be suffered even to listen ? 
Linger here,' and before the day is out, before the hour is 
out, your lives will be at the mercy of those assassins. And, 
by the immortal gods, richly shall we all deserve our fate, for 
having come into this deni but as piasters, riding over the 
necks of those last and lowest of mankind." 

It was .fortunate for the speaker that he spoke in ia lan- 
guage but little known to our bold peasantry; The senators 
held their peace, and waited for the subsiding of the popular 
effervescence. 

" Noble Semprohius," exclaimed the fiery youth to a 
grave and lofty-countenanced man, at the head of the mis- 
sion, " to remain here is only to risk your safety, and the 
honor of the emperor. Treaty with this people is out of the 
question. Give rae the order to move now, and I will be 
responsible for your security. Or rather, give me the order 
to disperse this rabble, and a single charge will decide the 
afiair." 

He threw himself forward on his horse's neck, and fixed 
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* bis look eagerly on the senator's countenance. But the old 
Romaa was immovable. The magician, who had stood 

- with his robe wrapped round his arms, in an attitude of con- 
temptuous ease, awaiting the result of the demand, burst 
into loud laughter. The young soldier's indignation was 
roused by this new object. He turned to the scomer, and 
crying out, " Ha ! is it you, miscreant ? you at least shall not 
escape me," flung his lance full against his bosom. I saw 
the. weapon strike with prodigious force ; but it might as 
well have struck a rock. It flew into splinters^ The Ro- 
man rushed at him with his drawn falchion. His. strange 
antagonist stood without moving a limb^ and only raised his 
cold, large eye. The charger, in his fiercest bound, in- 
stantly swerved, and bad nearly unseated his rider. Nothing 
could bring him forward again. . Spur and voice were use« 
less. The animal, a magnificent jet-black, of the largest 
Turcoman breed, strong as a bull and bold as a lion, could 
not abide that stern eye. He galloped madly round and 
round, but the attempt to urge him against the stranger 
stopped him as if he were stabbed. Then, with every mus- 
cle in his frame palpitating, his broad chest heaving, his 
nostrils breatHing out thick vapor, and the foain: flying over 
his front like snow, he would plunge and roar, till, mastering 
his powerful rider, he wheeled round, and darted away. 

The shouts of scorn that rose from the populace at every, 
fresh failure doubly enraged the young Roman. He made 
a final efibrt, and grasping the bridle in both hands, and 
dashing in the spur, at length succeeded in forcing on the 
weaned charger. The noble creature at one immense leap 
reached the fated spot. But there he was fixed^ as if some 
power had transformed him into stone. He no longer stag- 
gered nor swerved, but crouching, down, with'his feet thrust 
forward, his crest stooped, his nostrils on the ground, and 
his brilliant eye strained and filmy, as if he were growing 
blind, stood gazing with a look of almost human horror. 
The furious rider struck him on the head with the flat of his 
falchion. The chargvr gathered up his limbs at the blow, 
reared straight as a column, and bellowing, plunged upon 
his forehead. There was a general ciy of terror eyea 
among the multitude, and they rushed forward. to he^ him 
to rise. But he rose no more. He .rolled over and- over 
his rider, and stretching out his limbs with a >sonvulsioo^ 
died. 
Vol. n. 10 
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The tumult was on the point of being renewed ; for the 
soldiery pushed forward to bear away their officer, who lay 
Hke a oorpse; but the crowd had already covered the ^ouod; 
and blows were given on both sides. Indignant at the inter- 
ruption of the armistice, and the injury that threatened the 
sacred person of ambassadors, I forced my way through 
the crowd, and by exerting a strength with which few could 
cope, rescued the body of the young Roman, and deliveHag 
it to the mission, protested against their construing the 
casual violence of rioters into the determination of the 
people. 

I had partially succeeded in calming their resentment, and 
in restraining the blood-thirsty weapons that were already 
glittering in numberless hands ; when a sound Hke that af a 
trumpet, distant, but blown with tremendous force, struck 
every ear at once. 

The magician pointed to the heavens directly above his 
head. A small fragment of cloud, that seemed to have es- 
caped from the mass of the tempest only to contrast with the 
brightness, was floating along the zenith. He took Up his 
parable : " Have I not covered the heavens with a cloud ? 
saith the Mighty One. Have I not said to the sun, Be dark ; 
and to the moon and stars, Be' ashamed ? Have I not hid. 
den mine enemies in the shroud, and said to the whirlwind. 
Go forth and slay ?" • 

His gesture turned all eyes to the wrecks of the Roman 
camp, where, the whirlwind continued to ravage and the 
thunders still roared. Then throwing himself forward, with 
a look full of wild grandeur, and in a voice hollow and ap- 
palling as the storm, he exclaimed : — : 

** Behold ! this day shall a wonder be wrought among 
you: — this daiy shall a mighty thing be brought to pass. 
Kings shall see it, and tremble ; yea, the heathen shall melt 
before thee. Their strength shall be as water, and their 
hearts as the burning flax. Sorrow shall be. on them, as the 
locust on the green field ; and they shall flee as from a lion. 
Behold! in a cloud shall a sword be brandished before thee ; 
in smoke and in fire shalt thou conquer. For his angel shall 
come ; and the sword and the flame shall at this hour be a 
sign unto Israel V* 

Whether by the proverbial sagacity of the wanderers of 
the desert, by knowledge from some darker source, o;r aim* 
ply by one of those coincidences whicli so curiously come 
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to «u8tain the credit of daring conjecture, the little oibed 
vapor, began to lengthen, and rapidly assumed the shape of 

a Bword ! 

Dreading the popular power of imposture, and the uses to 
whi^ch it would inevitably be applied, I was glad t^at this ex- 
traordinary being^ had thus put himself upon hi^ trial ; and 
I stood gazing in eager expectation that some passing gust 
would dissipate at once the cloud, and the reputation of the 
prophet. Yet, utterly scorning the common pretensions of 
the rambling practisers of forbidden arts, I knew that awful 
things had b6en done ; that, most of all, in these latter days 
of our country, strange injfluences were let loose, perhaps to 
plunge into deeper ruin a people guiltily prone to take refuge 
in delusioiis. I had heard prophecies, hideous and unholy, 
yet which were never taught by man*; I had seen a com- 
mand of the- elements that utterly defied philosophy to ac- 
count for them. If, in the last vengeance of Heaven, evil 
spirits, were ever suffered to go forth and give their power 
to evil men, for the purpose of binding in the faster chains 
of falsehood a race who loved a lie, it was in those hours of 
signs and wonders, that might, if possible, deceive the very 
elect. 

To my astonishment, the cloud suddenly changed its co- 
lor : from white it became intensely red ; and, in a few mo- 
ments more, it burst into a fiame, and threw a broad reflec- 
tion upon the whole atmosphere. It was, palpably, a vast 
- falchion of fire — the centre of. a fiery halo. And from that 
hour to the last of the glorious and unhappy city of David, 
that flaming sword, the sign of wrath predicted a thousand 
years before, blazed day and night over Jerusalem ! 

But its instant efiect was terrible. The multitude, already, 
indignant against the Romans, and restrained only by my 
desperate eflbrts, were^ now roused to the highest pitch of 
presumption. To doubt of the help of heiaven was impiety, 
afler this open wonder: to spare an hour between this di- 
vine comfmand, and the extermination of the. idolaters, was 
sacrilege. They poured round the unfortunate troop ; and 
instantly overwhelmed them, as an earthquake would have 
overwhelmed them. A mass of jiuman life, dense as the 
ground it trod upon, broke over them. The Romans strug- 
gled heroically : I saw their charges often make fearful way ; 
and their swords and lances dripping with blood every time 
ibat they were whirled round their heads. But the conflict 
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was too mieqaal ; one by one those brave men were torA 
down ; I saw them swept along by the torrent, fewer and 
fewer still above the living wave ; gradually separated more 
widely from each other, each man faintly struggling for hina- 
seK*, flinging his* feeble arms to the right and left, till, dizzy 
with fatigue^ and despair, at last down he went, aud the 
roaring tide closed over him. 

All perished ; and a day of hope was closed in supersti- 
tion, treachery, and inexpiable murder. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

It was night before 1 could extricate mysetf from the to« 
mult. The attempt to save the unfortunate men whoso 
fiitally trusted to our good faith, had led me gradually down 
to the gates ; and the greater portion of the city lay between 
me and home. To traverse it was still a matter of danger. 
Furious festivity had succeeded to conflict : the roving moun* 
taineers made little diflerence between a stranger and an 
enemy ; and wbefther inflamed with wine, triumph, or the 
love of violence, the carousers, on that night, were masters 
of Jerusalem. 

I kept my course through the less frequented ways ; and 
leaving on either side the great avenues, crowded with tents, 
and glittering with illumination, committed myself to the 
quiet light of the moon, now touching the eastern verge. 

But in choosing the more solitary streets, I was, without 
recollecting it, led into the open place where the late distur- 
bance had begun ; and I felt some vague dread of passing a 
spot on which Ifad appeared a being ao singular as the leader 
of the day. 

By a compromise with my prudence, I kept as far from 
the hillock as possible ; and was moving rapidly along beside 
the wall of one of the huge buildings of Herod, when I felt 
my robe grasped. In the nervousness of the time, and 
doubtful from what region of earth or air my antagonist in 
that place of spells might come, I drew my dagger with a 
sensation that I had never fek in the field, and setting my 
back against the wall, stood on my defense. But a groan 
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ud a fall at my feet made me riieathe. the weapon, and 
ascertain how far I could relieve the sufferer. I raised him 
from the grouod, and by the moon-light recognized the conu 
mander of the escort. The dying struggles of his charger 
had crushed him ; and the multitude, too busy to try whether 
life was or was not totally extinguished, abandoneid him to 
his fate. 

To leave him where he was, was to leave him to perish. 
I owed something to the survivor of the unfortunate mission ; 
and my short consultation closed, by carrying him on my 
shoulders to the door of my comfortless dwelling.' 

The Roman bad formidably learned to distrust Jewish 
fidelity. The gloom inside the entrance, looked the very 
color of secret murder ; and during the time of his transit 
from the market-place, he had found leisure to conclude that 
he was the victim of but a more dexterous assassin, who wish, 
ed to join the profit of plunder to the national pleasure of re- 
venge. Even the dismantled appearance of the exterior was 
enough for suspicion ; and he firmly ordered that I should 
terminate my good offices at the threshold. Irritated and 
insulted by his obvious meaning, I left him to his .wish ; and 
placing him in the fullest enjoyment of such security as 
the open street and moon-light could give, took, my farewell, 
bidding him in future have a better opinion of mankind. 

Yet I was to be startled in my turn. As I rather climbed, 
then ascended, the broken staircase, I saw an unusual light 
from the chambers above, and heard the sound of voices, and 
the movement of rapid feet. Accustomed as I was to rever- 
ses, I felt tenfold alami from the preciousness of my stake* 
The ferocious bands that crowded the streets, inflamed with 
wine and blood, could have no scruples where plundes tempt- 
ed them ; and, in the strong peri^uasioj^ that some misfortune 
had happened in my long absence, I lingered, in dOubt 
whether 1 should not return to the streets, collect what as- 
sistance I could among the passers-by, and crush the robbers 
by main force. But sudden exclamations, and hurried feet 
above, left me no time ; I darted up the shattered steps, and 
breathlessly threw open the door. 

Well might I wonder. I saw a superb room hung with 
tapestry ; a table in the centre covered with plate and viands; 
a rich lamp illuminating the chamber ; stately furniture ; a 
fire blazing on a tripod, and throwing a cheering warmth 
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and deHeiouB odor round ; and to enjoy all this, not a Hring 
creature. 

But whatever my anxiety might be, they were delightfully 
scattered by the voice of Esther, who came flying towards 
me with outstretched arms, and a face bright with joy. 
From the inner chamber followed jnore m'essengers of g€}od 
tidings, Miriam and Salome leading Constantius. They had 
watched over him from the time of my departure, with, a 
sickly alternation of hope and fear ; as the evening approach- 
ed, he seen^d dying. Salome, with the jealousy of deep 
sorrow, desired to be left alone with him ; and the two sad 
listeners at the door expected every moment the burst of 
a^ony announcing his irreparable loss. They heard a cry 
of joy : the torpor was gone ; and Constantius was sitting up, 
raised to new life, wondering at all round him, and uttering 
the raptures of gratitude and love. 

The rush of feet that had impelled me to my abrupt en- 
trance,- was the haste of my family to bring the recovered 
patient in triumph from bis weary bed into the view of the 
comforts provided for htm and me. The change wrought in 
the chamber itself^ was explained by the presence of two old 
domestics, who, after the flight of the former possessors, had 
been overlooked, and suflered to hide rather than live in a 
corner of the ruin. They had contrived in the general spo- 
liation, to secrete some of the precious things which the haste 
of plunder had not time to seize. The presence of a noble 
family under the honored roof once more, brought out their 
feelings and treasures together ; and by the graceful dexterity 
of Miriam and Esther, were those sad and naked walls con- 
verted into an apartment not unworthy to be inhabited by 
themselves. 

While I was indulging in the luxury which those gentle 
ministers provided, the thought of the unfortunate Roman 
occured to me. I slightly mentioned him, and every voice 
was raised tohavehim brought in from the hazards of the night. 
Constantius, feeble as he was, rose from his couch to assiJBt 
in this work of hospitality ; but he was under a fond tyrant 
who would not suffer her commands to be questioned. Sa» 
feme's orders wer^ obeyed ; and to die old domestic and me 
was destined the undivided honor. 

t found the Wounded officer lying on (he spot where I had 
parted wkh him, gazing on the moon, and humming a gay 
popular'air in a moat melancholy tone. Ha had palpably 
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mmde tip^'his reckoning with this world ; and cailmly waiting 
until some Jewish knife should put an end to his song, he 
determined to save himself from the trouble of thinking, and 
die like a man who had nothing better to do. But the strug. . 
gle was against nature ; and fis I slowly felt my way along 
the obscure passage, 1 had time to hear the song flutter, and 
now and then a groan supersede it altogether. My step 
caught his quick ear, and I heard in return the ringing of a 
sword plucked sharply from the scabbard. 

The bold Roman, reckless as he was of life, was evidently 
resolved not to let it go without a price ; and it was probably 
fortunate for me, or my old and tottering fellow-philanthro- 
pist, that the ruinous state of the passages, compelled us to 
take time in our advance. 

" Two of them," I heard him mutter, as we gradually 
worked our way towards the light, " two of them, and per- 
haps twenty at their backs." He tried to raise himself up 
against the door-post, leaning on one hand, and witk the 
other feebly pointing the falchion to keep us off. " Thieves," 
said he, ** let us understand each other. If you must cut my 
throat, you must fight for it ; and after all, I l;iave nothing to 
make it worth your trouble. By Jove and Venus," and he 
laughed with the strange jocularity that sometimes besets 
the bold in the last peril, *^ the cleverest rubber in Jerusalem 
could make nothing of me." I stood in the shadow, listen- 
ing till he had disburdened his soul. " My clothes would 
not sell for the smallest coin in your sashes ; I could not fur- 
nish out a scarecrow ; — yet, Jewish patriots, or thieves, or 
saints, or all together, I will tell you how you can make mo- 
ney of me. Take me to the Roman camp, and I answer for 
your fortune on the spot." I laughed in my turn. ** By all 
that's honest, I never was more serious in my life," said he. 
"Far be it from me to trifle with heroes of your profession. 
Tou shall haVe this helmet-full of gold Vespasians ." 

*< Well then, you shall live at least for to-night. However, 
there is one condition which I cannot give up—" 

" Of course, that I give you two helmets-full instead of 
one. Agreed." 
" The condition from which nothing can make me recede 



'* Three times the money ; or \pn times the money 7" I 
pondered. The old domestic stared at us both. 
** Why; you extravagant Jew^ have you no consetettcet 
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Recollect how little the liyesof half the generals inttfae 
▼ice are worth half the sum. But, say any thing, stiort^of 
the military chest — out with the condition at once. . 

** That you come instantly with me to ^pper*" 

The formidable stipulation was gaily acceded to. The old 
domestic and I supported him up the 3taiis, whose coD<tidoD, 
as. he afterwards allowed, led him still to nurture shrewd 
doubts of Jewish, hospitality. But, when I opened the door 
of the chamber, and he saw the striking preparations within^ 
he uttered a cry of surprise ; and turning, bowed with Ita- 
lian grace, in ; tacit acknowledgment of the wrong that he 
had done me. . 

As I led him forward, and the light. fell on*his features, I 
saw Esther's countenance glow with crimson. The Ronoan 
pronounced her name and flew over to her. Miriann — ^we 
all, in the same moment, recognized the stranger, and every 
lip at once uttered *' Septimius I" 

A few campaigns in the imperial guard had changed the 
handsome Italian boy, the friend and favorite of Constan- 
tius, into the showy officer, the friend and favorite of every 
body ; with the elegance of the court, and the freedom of 
the camp, he had inherited from nature the easy lightness 
and animation of temper, that neither can give. Nothing 
could be more amusing than the restless round of anecdote 
that he kept up through the night. The circle in which he 
found himself, contrasted with the wretchedness of the few 
hours before, let his recollections flow with wild vivacity. 
His stories, however exhausted in the society of the imperial 
tent, were new to us, and he told them-with the taste of a 
man of high bref^ding, and. the sarcastic floish of a keen ob- 
server of the absurdities that will creep in among the mighty 
and the wise of the world. 

In our several ways he delighted us all. Constantius 
seemed to gain years of health, laughing at the ludicrous 
histories of his military friends. Salome's face glistened 
with the vividness so long chased away by sorrow, as the 
inannersof Rome passed before her in the liveliest colors of 
pleasantry. Esther treasured every word, with an emotion 
that fluctuated across her beauty, like the opening and shut- 
ting of a rose under the evening breeze. I was interested 
by the pungent sketches of public character, that started up 
in the midst of sportive description. Miriam alone was re- 
luctant, and her glance frequently rested with pain on Esther's 
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hMtic cheek ; Irat eTen Miriam 9onie timefl gave way to tbe 
voice of tbe charmer ; her fears were forgotten, and she 
joined in the general smile. 

When the ^males retired, we held a short consultation on 
the means of restoring our guest to his friehds. In the im» 
mediate disturhanoe of the city, to be seen was to encounter 
certain death ; and no pacific intercourse with the besiegers 
cottld be expected after our enormous infraction of treaty. 
Constantius urged the despatch of a private messenger to the 
camp, with some proposals of a plan for his escape. To niy 
surprise, and certafnly to my gratification, Septimius himself 
flatly negatived the measure. 

** It has too much hazard foi^ my taste," said he, sportively. 
** Your 'messenger will probably be caught by the people, 
and as prdbably hanged : or, if he reach the camp, he will 
be hanged there inevitably. Jewish credit in general, does 
not stand high within these twelve hunts with my countrymen. 
if the fellow die here like ti woman, — with a Eftory in his 
mouth ; you will be brought tinder the justice of your sove* 
reign lord, the mob, and there will be ma end of every human 
being belonging to you. if my countiytnen inflict tbe axe, 
you are nqt the safer ^ for every peasant about the camp is 
a spy, and tbe news will travel here in tbe next half hour ; 
and, after all, your trouble will be thrown away. Titus has 
good^nature enough, and probably would not wish to see me 
hoisted on the top of a pike on your gates ; but he is a furi- 
ous disciplinarian, swears by ^ law of honor and arms, and 
is, I well know, chafing, like a roused Hon, against every 
one who has had a share in this day's business. I myself 
should have a chance of hanging for an example, if I re- 
turned before his sovereign displeasure had time to cool. My 
relationship to him would be only a feather in the cap of his 
military stoicism : and minor personages would be warned 
against iH luck by the sight of the pendent blood imperial. 
So,' I must trespass on your hospitality for a day or two." 

" But what is to be finally done 1" said I. << The armis. 
tice can never be tried again." 

<< Why not? Do you think that the loss of a few troopers 
can make any difierence ? Out of twenty thousand cavalry 
we can easily spare a hundred. Those things have happen- 
ed once a week since the beginning of the campaign. They 
agree with our notions admirably. The snrvivers get promo, 
tion; and whatever libation they may ofler for their good 
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luek, it is certainly not tean. A stupid officer, and on this 
occasion I fairly reckon myself ampog the number, is taken 
off the roll before he might have the opportunity pr doing 
mischief by some blunder on a larger scale : experience is 
gained ; dinners are given by the successors ; we are entrap- 
ped no more, at least in the same way ; and a parcel of un- 
fortunates, who have spent half their lives in railing at the 
world, and being browbeat by their superiors, suddenly start 
into rank, become superiprs themselves, learn to browbeat 
in their turn, and bless the day when the wheel of fortukie, 
if it rolled down for others, rolled up for them. 'You will 
have the armistice again in a week." 

The ease of this confession of soldiership repelled me a 
little ; but its air of frankness and disregard of chance and 
care, carried it off showily. I too was but a peasant soldier, 
with my heart in every thing. The man' before me was a 
son of the camp, the professional warrior, whose busiifess it 
was to stifle all feelings but those of the camp. Yet, heroism 
and hard-heartedness ! — I could not join them. I had still 
something to learn ; and the gay philosopher of the sword 
lost ground with me. 

I was retiring for the night ; when I felt the sofl hand of 
Miriam on my shoulder. ^* I have been anxious," said she, 
*^ to ask your opinion about this Roman." ' Her fine counte- 
nance, that reflected every emotion of her spirit like a mir- 
ror, showed that the subject was one of deep interest. " Is 
misfortune always to pursue us, SalatKel ?" <* In what pos- 
sible shape at present?" said I. <*We have spent some 
hours as amusing as I ever remember. What can have oc- 
curred since this morning, when your philosophy made so 
light of our actual evils ?" '' For external evils I have but 
little feeling," was her answer : but I see in the chance that 
breught Scptimius here to night something of the fate which 
you have so often said follows your house. I tremble for 
Esther's peace of mind. What if she should be attracted 
by this Roman ?" 

<' Esther ! my darling Esther ! love an alien ? a Roman 
idolater? • What an abyss you open before me !" 

*< While Septimius remained among us in the mountains, 
I saw with terror that Esther's beauty attracted him. His 
Italian elegance was even then a dangerous charm for a 
mind so inexperienced and sensitive as hers. I knew the 
impossibility of their union, and rejoiced when bis recovery 
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allowed of his leaving the palace. But, for a long period 
afler, Esther was e'videatly unhappy ; her spirits gave way : 
she became fonder of solitude ; and I believe that nothing 
but extreme care, and the change of scene which followed, 
preserved her from the grave»" 

** Miriam ! I have no comfort to offer. I am a stricken 
man ; misfortune must be my portion. But, if any thing 
were to bereave me oT that girl, I feel that my heart would 
break. We must delay no longer. By the first light the 
Roman shall quit this house, — ^this city. He shall . not stay 
another hour to poison the peace of my family ; the only 
peace that I now can consider or enjoy in the world." 
. <* Yet, rashness must not disgrace what is true wisdom, 
my Salathiel. The Roman is here protected by the laws of 
courtesy. You cannot send him forth without giving him 
over to the horrid temper of the populace.* * A few days 
may make that escape easy, which would now be impossible. 
Besides, I may have done, him injustice,, and mistaken the 
common pleasure of seeing une7[pected friends, for the at- 
tempt to mislead the affections of our innocent and ardent 
child." 

"No! By the first light he leaves this roof. The truth 
glares on me. I might have seen it in his looks. His lan- 
guage, however general, was perpetually directed to Esther 
by some personal allusion. His voice lost its eas6 when he 
answered a remark of herd. Afler she spoke, he affected 
abstraction ; an old artifice. His manner rs too well calcu- 
lated to disturb the mind of woman — and most of all, of wo- 
man cursed with feeling and genius.- Esther has already 
imagined this brilliant profligate into a wonder ! l must 
break the spell, or she must perish. What is to become of 
her ? of me ? man of misery ! — By the first dawn the Roman 
takes his departure." 

In bitterness of soul I turned from the chamber, where 
the lamps still burning, and the glittering table, looked too 
bright for the gloomy spirit of the hour. The cool air that 
breathed through a casement led me towards it ; and, disin- 
clined to speak, and holding Miriam's hand, I listened to the 
confased and sleepy murmurs of the city below.; 

I felt the hand in mine tremble Convulsively. Miriam's 
face was pale with fear; she stood with lips apart and 
breathless ; brows knitted ; eyes straining upwards. In 
utter alarm, I asked the cause. She lifted the hand, which 
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had &]len by her side, and slowly, like the staff* of the 
soothsayer, pointed to the heavens. The cause w^s there. 
The ominous sword had, for the first time« met her eye. 
The blaze, which even in noon-day was fearfully visible, in 
midnight was tremendous. A blade, of the deepest hue of 
gore, stretched over the vast horizon, pouring from its edge 
perpetual streams and showers of crimson flame, that looked 
like showers of fresh blood* Boundless slaughter was in 
the emblem. Beyond it the circle of the sky wafs wan ; the 
stars sickened ; and the moon, though at the full, hung^ like 
an orb of .leadl .The mighty falchion, the pledge of a terrible 
and inevitable judgment, extinguished all the beneficent 
splendors of heaven* 

" There, there is the sign that I have seen for months in 
my dreams," said Miriam, in an awed voice ; <* that has 
haunted me whenever I laid my head upon my^ pillow ; that 
has been before me in the day, wherever I moved ; that I 
have seen coloring every object, every moment of my life, 
since I entered these fated walls. I have struggled to drive 
away the horrid image ; I have wept aod prayed. But it 
was where nothing could unfix it. It was pictured on my 
mind ; and with it came other images, fearful, though they 
brought me no terrors. Melancholy, sights to those that 
have no hope but here, yet glorious to the servants of the 
truthk. Sftl&thiel. I have had warnings* I must never leave 
the city of David." She knelt, in the deep prayer of the 
soul. 

Her words came on me with the power of prophecy. 
'^ Ring and protector of Israel !" I exclaimed, *< is this to be 
the suffering of thy holy ones ? On me let thy will be done. 
But, spare, her who now kneels before thee. Are the pure 
to be given into the bc^nds of the merciless, and thy children 
to be trampled as the ashes of the pile !" 

My impatient voice caught Miriam's ear, and she rose, 
with a countenance beaming wisdom and love. 

<< Salathiel, we must not murmur- Even that sight of 
awe, that ternble emblem, has taught me the selfishness of 
my anxieties. What are our petty, personal sorrows to the 
weight of affliction figured in that instrument of supreme 
wrath 7 The woe of millions, the blood of a nation, the ruin 
of the glorious fabric built by the hands of the Eternal for 
his glory and the good of mankind, the fall of Israel, i» 
written in letters of flame before our eyes ; and can I com* 
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flain of the ehances and hazards which may fall to my share ? 
[eacefbrth, my husband and my love," and she threw her. 
self into niy willing arms, ** you shall never be disturbed 
with my griefs ; exercise your own powerful understanding, 
guard against evil by your talents and knowledge of life, as 
far. as it can be guarded against by man ; and beyond that, 
disdain to repine or fear. In my supplication I have com- 
mitted our child into the hands of Him who sitteth on the 
circle of eternity !" 

Quivering with every finer feeling of the heart, maternal 
love, matron faith, and grateful adoration, she hung upon 
my neck, until, as if a portion of her noble spirit had passed 
into mine, I felt a confidence and consolation like her own. 



CHAPTER XX- 

I WAS spared the ungraciousness of urging the young 
soldier's departure ; for when I met him next morning, his 
first topic was the means of escape. He had been since 
day-break examining from my turrets the accessible passages 
of the fortifications, and had even, by the help of -a peasant, 
despatched a letter to his friends, requesting either a formal 
demand of his person from the Jews, or some private efiTort 
to extricate him. 

But, with the night the glow of soldiership was gone. In 
the fall of his charger he had been violently bruised. He 
complained of inward suffering, and his pallid face and feeble 
words gave painful proof that he had still much to undergo* 
Though, even if he were perfectly recovered, the crowded 
battlements and the popular rage, showed the impossibility 
of immediate return. 

Three days passed thus drearily. At home I was sur- 
rouaded by sickness, or vexed by suspicion, the worse sick- 
ness of the mind. Septimius lay in his chamber, struggling 
to laugh, talk, and read away the heavy hours ; and, fiiaDy, 
like all such strugglers, giving up the task in despair ; his 
ideas were in the Roman camp. He professed gratitude of 
the deepest nature for the service that I had done him now 
for the second time ; *' if saving so unimportant a life was a 
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service either to him or any one e)de, Tet, he almost wished 
that he had been loft where he was found. A man could 
not finish his course better ttian among his galltat comrades ; 
tad with all his anxiety to return, he felt no trivial coacem 
as to the view which Titus might take of the whole unfbrtu« 
nate affair. Of justice he was secure ; but, to be questioned 
for his militairy conduct, was in itself a degradation. Tlie 
Iciss of Sempronius too, a most confidential friend and coun- 
sellor of the Emperor, would weigh heavily ; — while there 
was nothing but his own testimony to sustain his honor 
against the crowd of secret enemies, which every man of 
nulitary rank was certain to have. In short," said he, <* on 
my sleepless couch, I have turned true penitent for the 
feolish curiosity, or boyish desire, of mixing myself with 
public matters, or extravagant illusion, which prompted me 
to volunteer, nay, solicit the command of an escort, which 
would have been by right put under the care of some mere 
tribune." 

I tried to cheer him, by saying that his had been only the 
natural desire of an active mind to see so singular a scene 
Ha our city offered ; or the honorable wish of a soldier to be 
foremost wherever there was any thing to be done. 

" It was more than either," said he ; " there was actual 
illusion in the case. I now feel that I was practised upon. 
Tou know the strange concourse of all kinds of people that 
follow a can^p for all kinds of purposes. — Plunderers, traders, 
and jugglers, crowding on our movements, as regularly as 
ijae crows, and with nearly the same objects. For a week 
past, I had found myself beset by an old, gibbering slave of 
this class. Wherever 1 rode, the fellow was before my 
eyes ; he contrived to mingle with my servants, and became 
a sort of favorite, by selling them counterfeit rings and gems 
at ten times their value. The wretch was clever too ; and 
as my tent hours began to be disturbed by the unusual gaiety 
of the listeners to his lies, I ordered him to be flogged out 
of the lines. But twelve hours had not passed, before I 
found him gamboling again ; and was about to order the in- 
Stant infliction of the discipline, when he threw himself on 
the ground, and implored < a moment of my secret ear/ 
Conceive who the fellow was ?" 

<* The impostor that harangued in the square !" 

<<The very man. He told me that there were certain 
contrivances sn foot, to bring me into disfavor with the 
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geberal; which I knew to be the fact. He gave me th|9 
names of the parties, which I felt to be sufficiently probable \ 
and fiDished by saying, that having so long eaten of my 
breadf (a week,) and enjoyed my liberality,' ^the promise of 
the. whip,) he longed to show; his gratitude, by giving me an 
opportunity of putting my enemies to silence on the spott 
This opportunity was, to solicit the command of the escort 
requirea for the mission. How he gained his wisdom, I 
know not ; but I took the advice, went instantly to Titus, 
found that an armistice was being debated in council, that 
there was some difficulty in the' choice of an officer for a 
service, by no means likely to be a sinecure in point of either 
judgment or hazard ; stepped forward, and, to the surprise 
of every body, disclaimed the privileges of my rank, and in- 
sisted on marching at the head of _this handful, this x:enturi. 
on's guard, into the formidable city of Jerusalemt" 

^ His object of course was your destruction. I now see 
the cause of the harangue that roused the people ; he was 
in the pay of the conspirators against you. Yet his ap- 
pearance was striking ; there was a vigor about his look 
and language, a^ fierce consciousness of power someivhere, 
that distinguished him from his race. He came too, and 
disappeared, without my being able to discover whence or 
whither." 

^<0h, the commonest contrivance of his trade. Those 
fellows always come and go in a cloud, if they can. He 
was probably, beside you half the day, before and afler. 
You saw how little he thought of the lance that I sent to 
bring out his secrets. He doubtless wore a corslet. Other, 
wise there would have been one juggler the less in the world. 
The truth is, I have been duped, but I have made up my 
mind to think nothing about the dupery. The slave is cer« 
tainly clever, perhaps to an extraordinary degree — a knave 
undoubtedly, and of the first magnitude. But he has the 
secret of th^ cabal against me ; and that secret makes him 
at once fit to be employed, and dangerous to be provoked* 
The blow of the lance yesterday showed him that I am not 
' always to be trifled with. In fact, prince, you might find it 
advantageous to employ him occasionally yourself. It wa/f 
he who conveyed my letter to the camp this morning !" 

My look probably expressed my alarm at thiiS sjpecies of 
^nvoy, 
<* You may rely on my honor," said the Roman, " not 
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to inrolve you in any of the fellow's inventions. Sfipperf 
as he iS) I have a hold on him too, that he will not ventar^ 
to shake off. And now, to let you into full confidence ; I 
ezpeet him back this very night, when he will relieve your 
city of an inhabitant unworthy of remaining among so 
polished a people, and your house, my prince, of an inmate, 
than whom none on earth can bel more grateful for your 
hospitality." 

He concluded this mixture of levity, address, and frank- 
ness, with a smile, and in a tone of elegance, that compelled 
me to take it all on the more favorable side. But against 
suffering the step of his strange emissary to pollute the 
threshold in which I lived, I expressed my plain determi- 
nation. 

"For that too, I have provided," said he. My inter- 
course with the reprobate is to take place at another quarter 
of the city, as far as possible," and he laughed, " for rea- 
sons equally of mine and yours, from this dwelling. I have 
managed matters so as not to compromise any of my friends ; 
and, to make my arrangements on that point still more se- 
cure, may I express a wish that neither Constantius nor any 
other person of your house may be acquainted with my in- 
tention of leaving them, and, I may sincerely say, leaving 
every thing that could gratify my best feelings, — this very 
evening." 

This was an easy and graceful avoid.ance of the difiicul- 
ties which his longer residence threatened. L gave him the 
promise of' secrecy, cautioning him against reposing any 
dangerous confidence in his emissary, of whom I had an 
irrepressible abhorrence ; and was about to leave the cham- 
her, when he caught my hand, and said, in unusual emo- 
tion — 

" Prince of Naphtali, I have but one more word to say. 
You are a man of the world, and can make allowance for 
the giddiness of human passions. Some of them are un- 
controllable, or at least, which I have never learned to con- 
trol ; and in me perhaps belong to inferiority of mind. 
But if, on my departure, you should hear calumnies against 
me—" 

<< Impossible, my young friend ; or if I should, you may 
rely on my giving the calumniators a very brief answer." 

" Or, if even yourself should be disposed to think severely 



fii me ^.'^you know th» circiunslaDees undef Whic^ a maa af 
birth and fortune must be placed, in our profession." 

^' I do ; and ana much more disposed ^ regf €rty than to 
wonder at the consequences." 

*< If you should hear that I had been assailed, in an ^nl 
hour, by an unexpected temptation, which I had long lir 
bored to resist ; assailed by it under the most powerM 
circumstances that ever yet tasked the human mind ; eirip 
cumstances to which, from the beginning of the world, 
wisdom has been prorerbiaUy foUy, and resolution weak- 
ness ; if it should have mastered my whole being-^ptri^ 
aoul, and body ; if I were willing to give up the brightest 
prospects for its possession — to hazard life, hope, honors-^^ 

The thought of Esther smote me. I started from bi», 
where he stood, with his fine head drooping like the Anti- 
nous, and his figure the v«ry emblem of passioaate dejec- 
tion. ** Roman, you are here as my guest ; and a^ aucb I 
have listened to you with patience, until now. But, if aa^^ 
member of my family is concerned in what you say ; I de- 
sire, in the most distinct terms, that the subject shall ba 
mentioned no more. The daughters of Israel are sacred^. 
Never shall a child of mine w^d with those who now lord il 
over my unhappy country." 

He spread his hands and eyes in the broadest astonish^ 
ment. '< Prince, can it be possible that you have so totally 
mistaken me ? My perplexities are of an entirely different 
nature. Do me justice ; I laugh at the trifliiigs of human 
passion, as unworthy of men of oommon sense* And^ allow- 
ing, as every man of taste must allow, the beauty of the 
females of your distinguished house, believe me, that I have 
been too busy with matters of painful interest, to have given 
more, thah a glance at their unquestichiable attractions. 
Now ; let us understand each other, as soldiers and men af 
honor. — ^The chain with which I am bound is not of roses* 
but of iron ; a chain of invisible, yet stern iniSuences, that 
haunt my night, and even my day. Right glad ^lould I 
be, to find myself free enough from that hideous bond, to ba 
capable of admiring the beauty of woman." His voice fab 
tered, and he turned away with a shudder, as from a visioiL- 
ary tormentor. 

** What ! has that accursed dealer in spells, that man of 
desperate arts, if he be man, involved you too in his net? 
I know the supenAitions of your country ; and haw deeply 

' 11* ' :•;- r' ^ 
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they darken the undenUuidiDg. But dtree the iovpostor 
soar so high */' 

He shook from head to foot ; and clasped hia hands with 
the violence of despair. " You saw how he defied, how he 
mocked at mei how^ he spurned me when my ahhorrence 
rose to the madness of attempting to strike him. I might 
as well have iung the weapon at the clouds. You saw the 
instinctive terrojr of my charger. That animal was cele- 
brated in our whole cavalry for ks bold, nay, furious, spirit. 
Yet, before the eye of that man of power and evil, it cow- 
ered like a hare> and died of his glance. By him the temp- 
tation has been offered ; of its nature I dare not speak ; but 
it is dazzling, fearful, and must, I feel it, — ^must finally be 
fetal." 

<<Then cast it from you at once. Be a man^-a hero." 

'< It is hopelesd-^I must be the victim ; I am bound irre- 
trievably. — ^Farewell, prince ; we shall see each other no 
more," 

He filing himself upon the couch. I offered him assist- 
ance, advice, consolation, in vain. The spirit of the soldier 
was extinguished. The victim of fantastic illusion lay be- 
fore me. I lefl him to the care of the old domestic ; and 
when I closed the door, thought that I had closed the door 
of the grave. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

• 

DuBiNG this period the city presented the turbulent aspect 
that must result from the concourse of vast and warlike mul- 
titudes, nearly strangers to each other, or known only by 
hereditary bickerings. The pride of the clansman of Judah 
looked down, upon every human being, and his countrymen 
among the rest. The Benjamite retorted it, boasted of the 
inheritance of Jerusalem, and looked down upon the men of 
the Galileos as rioters and plunderers. These too had their 
objects of scorn ; and the remnants of the tribes of Dan. and 
Ephraim were held in merciless disdain, as the descendants 
of rebels and idolaters. To deepen those ancient feuds were 
^ thrown in the mutual injuries of the factions of John and 
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f Simon. Their leaders were qow but the shadow of what 

they had been ; yet the memory of their mischiefs survived 

with a keenness aggravated by the public discovery of the 

miserable insignificance of the instruments. 

i Power and genius in the tyrant offer the consolation, that 

I if the chain have galled us, it has beten bound by a hand 

I made for supremacy. The last misery of the slave is to 

j have been bound by a. creature even more contemptible than 

himself; to have given to folly the homage due to talent; 

to have- stooped before meanness, and trenlbled under the 

frown of the feeble. 

The obvious losses and alarm of the enemy, who had now 
totally withdrawn from the plain, and wi^re occupied with 
raising rampart on rampart round their several camps ; the 
triumph over the unfortunate troop ; and the excitement of 
a crowd of diviners, pretended prophets, and frantic vision- 
aries, filled the populace with every vanity of conquest. The 
constant exclamation in the streets was — " Let us march to 
storm the camps, and drive the idolater into the sea !" But 
the new luxuries of the city were too congenial, not to act 
as formidable rivals to the popular ambition. No leader ap- 
peared ; the boastings passed away ; and the boiling tem- 
perament of the warrior had time to run into the safer chan- 
nel of words and wine. 

Yet, one melancholy remembrancer was there. Through 
the midst of the wildest festivity, through the groups of 
drinking, dancing, bravadoing, and quarreling, Sabat the 
Ishmaelite moved, day by day, from dawn till evening, pour- 
ing out his sentences of condemnation. Nothing could be 
more singular, nor more awful, than his figure ; as the de- 
nouncer of ruin hurried along, like a being denuded of all 
objects in life but the one. The multitude, in their most ex- 
travagant excess, felt undissembled fear before him. t have 
seen the most ferocious tumult stilled by the dist^t sound 
of his portentous voice. The dagger was instantly sheath- 
ed, the head buried in the garment ; the form often prostrate 
until he passed by. Where he went, the song of license 
was dumb ; the. dance ceased ; the cup fell from the hand ; 
and many a lip of violence and blasphemy quivered, with 
long-forgotten prayer. 

How he sustained life, none could tell. He was reduced 
to the thinnest anatomy ; his eye had the yellow glare of 
blindness ; his once raven hair was of the wluteness of flax. 
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He was an animated corpse. But he fldll had the stricle o/ 
a giant ; he 'drove onward with a force which, if feinr At- 
tempted to resist, none seemed able to withstand ; his g^es- 
tures were rapid and nervous in an extraordinary decree, 
and his voice was overwhelming. It had the rush and vo- 
lume of a powerful gust of wind. Even in the hubbub of 
the day, through the innumerable noises of the streeCs, it 
was audible from the remotest quarters of the city. I have 
heard it through the tread and shouts of fifty thousand 
marching men. But, in twilight and silence, the eternal 
" Woe — woe — woe " howled along the air with a sound that 
told of nothing human. 

His unfortunate bride still followed htm ; never uttering a 
word, never looking but on him. She glided along with him 
in his swiftest course, as bound by a spell to wander where 
he wandered, an unconscious slave ; her form almost a sha- 
dow ; without a sound, a gesture, or a glance ; her feet/alone 
moved. 

I often attempted to render this undone pair some assist, 
ance. Babat recognized me, and returned brief thanks ; and 
perhaps.I was the only man in Jerusalem to whom he vouch- 
safed either thanks or memory. But he uniformly refused. 
aid of every kind, and reproaching himself for the moment 
given to human recollections, burst away, and began his de- 
nunciation of " Woe — woe — woe !" 

The hope of treaty with the besiegers was now nearly 
desperate ; yet I felt so deeply the ruin that must follow pro- 
tracted war, that I had labored with incessant anxiety to 
bring the people to a sense of their situation. My name was 
high ; my decided refusal of all command or public rank 
gave me an influence which threw more grasping ambition 
into the shade ; and the leading men of Jerusalem were glad 
to delegate their power to me, with the double object of re- 
lieving themselves from an effort to which they were une- 
qual, and from a responsibility under which even their covet. 
ousness and pride had begun to tremble. 

Bdt Jerusalem was not to be saved ; there was an oppos- 
ing fatality-*~an irresistible, intangible power, arrayed agaiost 
my efforts. I felt it at my first step. If I had been treading 
on the vault of a volcano, and heard it roar under me, I could 
not have been made more sensible of the ho.llowness and 
hopelessness of every efiWt to save the nation. In the mid4 
of our most according council some luckless impediment 
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was sure to start up. While ,we seemed oq the verge of 
conciliating and securing the most important interests, to 
that verge we were forbidden to approach. Communications 
actually commenced with ' the Roman general, and which 
promised the most certain results, were broken ofr,.no*ne 
could tell how. There was an antagonist somewhere, but 
beyond our grasp ; a hostility as powerful, as constant, and 
as little capable of being counteracted as the hostility of the 
plague. 

After my final conversation with Septimius, I had spent 
the day in one of those perplexing deliberations, and was 
returning with a weary heart ; when, in an obscure street 
leading to the Upper City, I was roused from my reverie by 
the sound of one of our mountain songs. Music has been 
among my chief solaces through existence, and the song of 
Naphtali at that moment of depression, keenly moved me. 
I stopped to listen, in front of the minstrels tent, in which a 
circle of soldiers and shepherds from the Galilees were sit- 
ting over their dups. His skill deserved a higher audience. 
He touched his little harp with elegance, to a voice that re- 
minded me of the sportiveness and wild melody of a bird in 
spring. The moon-light shone through the tent ; and, as the 
boy sat under the large white folds in the fantastic dress of 
his art, a loose Vermillion robe, belted with sparkling stones, 
and turban of yellow silk, that drooped upon his shoulder 
like a golden pinion, he resembled the Persian pictures of 
the Peri embosomed in the bell of the lily. The rude and 
dark-featured listeners around him might well have sett for 
the swart demons submissive to his will. 

But thoughts soon returned that were not to be soothed by 
music ; and throwing pome pieces of money to the boy, I 
hastened on. The departure of the young Roman, and the 
influence that it might have on my family, and peculiarly on 
the mind of a creature doubly endeared to me by a strange 
and melancholy similitude to the temper of my own excitable 
mind, deeply occupied me ; and it was ev^n with some pre- 
sentiment of evil that I reached home. 

The first sound that I heard was the lamentation of the old 
domestics. But I could not wait to solve their unintelligible 
attempts to explain the disaster. I flew to my family. Mi- 
riam was absorbed in profound sorrow ; Salome was in loud 
affliction. Dreading every thing that could be told me, yet 
with that sullen hardihood which long misfortune gives, I took 
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my wife's bandi, and^ in a voice struggliiig for cooiposttre, 
desired her to tell me the worst at once. 

** Esther is gone !" was her answer. She could articu- 
late no more ; the effort to speak this shook her whole frame. 
But Salome broke out into loud reprobation of the baseoeas 
of the wretch who had turned our hospitality into a snare ; 
and whose life, twice saved^ was employed only to brin^ 
misery on his preserver. 

The blow fell upon me with the keenness of a sword* — 
« Was Esther, was my daughter, my innocent, darling ESs- 
thar, consenting to this flight ?" 

<< I know not," said Miriam. << I dare not ask myself the 
question. ^ If she can haye forgotten her duty, to follow the 
stranger ; if she can have left her parents !^-no ; it must 
have been through some horrid artifice. But the thought is 
too bitter. Raise no more such thoughts in my mind." 

She sank in silence. But Salome wad not to be restrained. 
She asserted the total impossibility of Esther's having thrown 
off her allegiance to religion and filial duty. <^She must 
have been either," said tlus generous and enthusiastic beings 
<< subjected to those dreadful arts in which the idolaters deid» 
and deluded by visions and evil powers ; or carried away by 
actual force. Constantius has gone already in search of her ; 
feeble as he is, be determined to discover the robbers ; and 
though bis steps were tottering, and the effort may hazard 
his life, he would not be restrained, nor would I restrain him, 
where I should have so much rejoiced to hazard my own." 

I rose to depart. Miriam clung to me. " Must I lose allt 
Salathiel?" 

<^ I am the guilty one, wife \ I should have guarded against 
this. I alone am to blame. Those ^ears reproach me more 
deeply than all the words in the world. I will recover £s« 
ther. Without her we all should* be miserable. The Ro% 
man general is just. I will demand her of Septimius in 
his presence. Miriam ! you shall see your child. Salome ! 
you shall see your sister. And now, come to my heart--n 
come both ; my last hope of happiness, the remnant of all 
that once promised to fill my declining days with peace and 
prosperity. Weep no more ; Miriam ! Salome ! I must not 
be unmanned at this time of trial. Go to your chambers, 
and pray for me. — ^Farewell !" 

It was nearly midnight, and the city sounds were hushed» 
fixoept where tho crowds^ which still poured in, struggled for 
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their quarters. The very feair of being thus disturbed kept 
up the disturbance of the population ; and in the leading 
avenues the tents showed fierce watchers against this vio- 
lence, sitting round their tables, until wine ei&er.sent them 
to sleep, or roused them into daggers-drawing. Subordina- 
tion was at an end ; plunder and blood were to be dreaded 
by every man who ventured among those champions of free- 
dom and property ; and more than once this night I was 
compelled to show that I wore a weapon. 

But the disorder which left the city a seat of dissolute riot 
was not suffered to interfere with the actual defense. That 
singular mixture of rabble giddiness and sacred care, which 
distinguished my countrymen above all nations, was fully 
displayed in those final hours ; and the walls that inclosed a 
million of rioters and robbers, were guarded with the solemn 
vigilance of a sanctuary. 

No argument could prevail with the peasantry at the gate 
to let me pass. My rank, and even my public name, went 
for little in the scale, against the possibility of my renewing 
the treaty with an enemy whom they now scorned ; and I 
was doubting whether I must not lose the night by the reluc- 
tance of those rough but honest sentinels, when I was 
cheered by seeing one of the head-men of their tribe arrive. 
He had been a mrious politician ; honor and honesty were 
his declared worship, and his horror of humbler motives was 
fierceness itself. This was enough for me. I knew what 
public vehemence means. I took him aside ; without cere- 
mony put gold into his grasp ; ^nd saw the gate thrown open 
before me by the immaculate hand of the patriotic Jonathan. 

But while I had scarcely congratulated myself on having 
passed this formidable barrier, and was still within the de- 
fenses, the trampling of horse echoed on the road. The 
night was clear, and there was no hope of avoiding them, 
inclosed as I was with walls. A lai^e body of Idumean 
horsemen came on, escorting wagons of provision. The 
foremost riders were half asleep, and I was in strong hope 
of eluding them all, when one of the drivers, in the wanton- 
ness 'of authority, laid his whip on me. I rashly returned 
the blow, and the man fell off his horse insensible. I was 
surrounded, charged with murder ; was brought before their 
chieftain, and found that chieftain Onias ! 

My old enemy recognized me instantly ; and, with undy- 
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io^ reyeoge firing every feature', demanded whither I 
going. 

** To the Roman camp," was the direct answer. 

<< The purpose ?" 

** To have an interview with the Roman general." 

'< You come deputed by the authorities r 

** By not one of them." 

'< I long ago knew you to be a bold fellow, but you exceed 
my opinion. We cannot spare heroes from Jerusalem at 
this time ; so, you must turn back with us." 

" By what right ?" 

** By the right of the stronger." 

"With what object?" 

" That you may be hung as a deserter. It will save you 
the trouble of going to Titus to be hanged as a spy." 

I disdained reply ; and in the midst of a circle of barba- 
rians exulting over their capture, as if they had taken the 
chief enemy of the state, was marched back to the walls. 

There I was not the only person disturbed by the adven- 
ture. The first glimpse of me caught by the captain of the 
night, exhibited every thing that could be ludicrous in the 
shape of consternation. To the inquiries, how I was suffered 
to pass, he answered by an appeal to his " honor ;" which 
he again valued, in my presence too, " as the most invalua- 
ble possession of the citizen soldier." He said the words 
without a. blush, and I even listened to them without a smile. 
He probably trembled a little for his bribe. But he soon dis- 
covered by my look that I considered the money as too far 
gone to be worth pursuing. 

Yet Onias, who seemed to know him as well as I, fixed on 
him a scrutinizing aspect, of all others the most hateful to a 
delicate conscience ; and his only resource was to heap op- 
probium upon me. ' How I had contrived to escape the guard, 
said Jonathan, <' was totally inconceivable, unless it was by 
— " I gave him an assuring glance — " by imposing on the 
credulity of some of the ignorant peasaints ; possibly even 
by direct corruption. But, to put that matter out of future 
possibility, he would proceed to examine the prisoner's 
person." 

He proceeded accordingly, and from my sash took my 
purse, as a public precaution. He was a vigilant guardian 
of the state ; for the purse was never restored. 
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Oiiias looked at him, during his Earangae, with a eounte- 
nance between contempt and ridibule. 

** I must go forward now," i^d he ; ** but, captain, see to 
your prisoner.. He most ani^er bcdbfe tte'counqil ,to-mor- 
row ; and as you have so Worthily disabled him from qpera. 
lions with the guard, your own head is answerable for his 
snfii keepng." M y^nemy,* to make all «uBe, himself s^w 
me macefaied withia tbe to wet orer the gate ; comfoHad hiv 
soul by w parting promise that my tiaie waa come, aa«l roda« 
off with Ins' Idumeans-^o the boundless satisfoction of the 
sorapulooB and much alanned JiHMthaa. ; 

Tha tower was massive f^ and therb was no pfofoability that- 
any thmg lass than a-Bnman battatiagwvam would evar lay 
open its 8!crfid^s«des. The captain had rocorered his rirtna' 
at the iBstant of soy losing my pniae ; and i now coald aa^ 
more dream of sapping his integrityy -Ifaan of sapping ^e 
hage bloeka of the tower, Whether I was to be pnsoner &r 
the. night or for the siege, or to glut the axe- by morning, 
were questions which k^ in the boeoin of as implacable a- 
villain, as long^delayed revenge ever -made malignant: bul 
wdMt was to become of my child, <^ my family, of my share 
in the great cause, for which alone life waa of valae ! 

The chamber to which I was consigned was at (he top of 
t^e tower, and overiooked a vast extent of country* Before 
me Were the Roman camps seen clearly in the moonlight, 
and wrapt in silence, e^^Cept when the solitary trompel'^ 
sounded the watch, or the heavy tread of a tooop going ita* 
rounds, was heard. The city sounds were but the munmrnt- 
of the sinking tide of the multitude. The Spring Was in her 
glory. The air came fresh and sweet from^he fields. Att: 
was ti^janquilliiy ; yet- what a mass of destructive power waa 
lying motionless under that- tranqnillit^ ! Fir0, swt»vl, and' 
man, were before, me ; etemmats of evil • that a touch coald 
rouse into tempest, not to be allayed but by tonrents of Uo0d,> 
and the nitn of emfiwes^ 
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Waiui ay miDd was wandeiiag away m thoi^fbUi of ^0 
■ftdnesB of iiinbUioii in so brief a beiti||^ as maD, I heavda 
loud claiBor.of voices ia the chambers below. The rustic 
l^ard had. been eujoyiog themselves; hot their wine was 
already out, and they set their iaces^ioldly against the diaci* 
pline which pretended (o limit the wine of patriots so true and 
thirsty. Tha clamor arose from the discovery that the ceU 
Uurs of the tower had been examined by a previous guard, 
who provided for the temperance of their successors by 
taking the whole temptation to themselves. High words .'fbi- 
lowed between the abettors of discipline and the partisans of 
the bottle; and if my door were Imt unbarred, I might have 
eacpedidously relieved the captain of his charge. But ice 
bolts were enormous, and i tried lock and panel in vain. 

As I was giving up the effort, a light footstep ascendedtbe 
stairs ; a key turned in the ponderous wards, and the min- 
strel of t4fee tent stood before me. 

*\ If you wish to escape from certain death," be whispered, 
M do as I bid you." He looked from the casemetU, satig a 
few notes, and,^>n being answered from without, pulled up a 
rope^ which we hauled in together. The ta^ was. of some 
difficulty, but at length a weighty hamper appeared, loaded 
with wine. He took a portion of the contraband freight in 
his arms, and without a word disappeared. 1 heard his wel- 
come proclaimed hekiw with loud applause. Half the guard 
were instantly on the stairs to assist him down with the re- 
mainder ; but against this he firmly protested, and threatened, 
in case of a single attempt to interfere with his operations, 
that he would awake the captain, and publicly give back the 
keys of this incomparable private celjar to the legitimate 
hand. The threat was effective ; the unlading of the* ham- 
per was left to his own dexterity ; and at length but one soli- 
tary flask lay before us. 

"You deserve some payment for your trouble," said he, 
with the careless and jovial air of his brethren. ^* Here's to 
your night's enterprise, whatever it be," pouring out a few 
.drops and tasting them, while he forced a large draught upon 
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Qie; ** And now good iif|^t, mf pridce, unlesi you lo?o tbe 
tower too mucii to take leave' of this gallant guard by li 
window." ♦ \ ■ ' ' : ' 

'* But, boy, if you are detected in assisting my escape !^' 

" Oh ! I have been detected in all sorts of frolics in my 
time, and yet here I am. The trnlh is, prince, l have tra- 
"veled in your country, and have an old honor for your name. 
No later than to-day you gave me the handsomest present I 
havie got . since I came within the walls. I know the noble 
captain below stairs to foe a thorough n>gue ; and the mighty 
Onias to want nothing for wickedness but the opportunity : in 
short, the thought occurred to me on seeing you, to ramble 
into the guard-house, help the honest revelers below to a lit. 
tie more wine than is good for their understandings ; this con. 
traband affair being a commodity in which, between our. 
selves, I deal ; and farther, break the laws by assisting you 
to leave captain, sentinels, persecutor, and all, behind.*— 
Now, if you value your life, be the substitute . for the empty 
flasks ; get into tliis hamper, and make your way through 
the air like a bird. In two minutes I shall be safe enough. 
You need have no fears for mei" 

I coiled the rope round a beam, that my weight might not 
bring it down too suddenly ; forced myself through the nar- 
row window, and launched out into air/at a height of a bun. 
dred feet. But if I felt any distrust, it was brief. I was ra- 
pidly lowered down, passing the successive casements,' in 
which I saw the successive watches of the guard drinking, 
sleeping, singing, and discussing public affairs with village 
rationality. Luckily no eye turned upon the fugitive, and 
the ground was touched at last. 

In another monnent the minstrel came, rather flying than 
sliding down the r(>pe. I said something in acknowledgment 
of this service. Eiut he laid his finger on his lip, add point- 
ing to the rampart, where a moving lamp showed that we 
were still within observation, led me through paths beset with 
thickets that no eye could penetrate, but, as he said, <'that of 
a supplier of garrisons with contraband." But their intri- 
cacy offered no obstruction to this stripling; and afler 
amusing himself with my perplexities, he led me to the verge 
of the plain. 

" I have detained you," said he, << in thes^ brambles, for 
the doable purpose of avoiding the look-out from the battle- 
ments, and of giving the moon time to hide her blushing 
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4iwMm«" Hm liiy toddmof wilh &e«iiifte m Dm horizon* 
** She hM bocw ^ea called our mother ; And* ae ehikbeo 
of the mooD, the minstrels are allowed the privilege of keep- 
ing later houns, and being madder thaa the mob^ maekind. 
Bet» like other chiUireD» we are aometimes eog^ed m mat- 
feeffs which would diepeose with the matenial eye ; and fee* 
jaight* between aseiatiag the Galileaos to their wine, and 
cheating them of their prisoner, I wished thai she was maoy 
a fathom below the ocean. Mother," said he, throwtBg 
himself into ^n attitude, and pouring a guahof harmony from 
his little harp, 'UaJke a child's blessing, and begone." Tke 
weeds were spoken to a kind of tone, rambling, but singularly 
sweet. " Do you know," said he, with a sigh, as he turned 
and saw me gazing in admiration of his skill, ^^ I am weary 
to death of ^my profession." 

<< Then why not leave it? you are fit for better things ; 
your acGomplishmentfl are of the very nature that make their 
way in society." • / 

<^ Why not leave, it ? Oh ; for a hundred reasons. In 
the first place, I should be more wearied of every other. I 
should be the bird in the cage, fed, sheltered, and possiUy a 
favorite. — ^Butwhat bird would not rather take the chaace 
of the open air, even to be beat by the stoi^ms of summer, 
and frozen by the winter's chill ? No ; let me clap my 
pinions, and sing my song under the free canopy of the 
skies ; or be voiceless, and wingless, and— ^ead." 

" Boy, this is the natural language of your years. But 
<the time munt come when the jspirit sinks, and man requires 
other charms in life than the power of roaming. The com- 
mon change of nature which compels us in the days of sun- 
.shine to provide for winter, is only a forewarning of the time 
when life shall require rest, an assured shelter, and the 
presence of human beings who feel an interest in us. Ths 
wanderer comes at last, a broken-hearted dependant, to 
solicit the alms of men who, without a spark of his genius, 
had the common sense to follow the track beaten for them 
by mankind." 

He made no answer, but hung his head over the harp, 
and let his Sogers stray among the strings. The moon's 
edge was now touching the mountains. 

** We must be gone," said i; *<but, as I insist on your 
not etposin^ yourself to farther hazaMl, remember to lodi 
for me withm a lew days in Jenisa&em« I owe yen somN 

\ 
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Ihlng for your night's service ; which, if you are wiUtagy 
shall be repafd by takibg yoq into my household, should the 
stegf) be raised ; if not, you are but as you were." 

He was all nervous perturbation at.^he offer; wept, 
Iftughed, danced, rang a prelude upon the strings, kissed 
my hand, and finally bounded away before me. f called to 
fakn, repeating my wish that he should go no farther. 

''Impossible," said he ; ** you would be lost in a moment. 
l£ I had not crossed the ground hundreds of times, I should 
never be able to find my road. Half lAntle forward, it is 
all rampart, trench, and ravine. You would be stopped by 
« myriad of sentinels. Why, nothing on earth could get to 
the fbot of yonder hills, near as they seein, but an army,—* 
or a minstrel." 

Remonstrance was hopeless, for he ran on before me, 
and ran with a rapidity that tasked even my fool to follow. 
We soon came into the fortified ground, and I then felt his 
value. He led me over fosse and rampart, up the scarp and 
through the palisade, with the sagacity of instinct. But thts 
was not all. I repeatedly saw the sentinels within a few 
feet of us, and expected to be challenged every -moment ; 
but not a syllable was heard : I passed, with patrols of the 
legionary horse on either side of me ; still, not a word. I 
walked through the rows of tents in which the troops were 
up, and preparing for the duties of the morning. Not an 
eye fell upon me ; and I almost began to believe myself, 
like a hero of the old fables, covered with a clouds 

The boy still continued racing along ; until, on reaching 
the summit of a mound at some distance in front of me, he 
uttered a cry, and fell. I had heard* no challenge ; and 
conceiving that his fall was accidental, hurried towards him. 

A flight o^ arrows whizzed over my head ; and the black 
visages of a inob of. Ethiopian riders came bouncing up a 
hollow beside me. It was not my purpose to fight, even if 
I had any hope of success against marlramen who could hit 
an elephant's eye. I caHed out for quarter in every language 
of which I was capable. But the fithibpians on^ ehook 
their woolly heads, laid hands on me, and began an investi. 
gation of my riches, creditable to pt^Hshed^society. Barba-. 
nans, with a tongue and physiognomy worthy only of their 
kindred Iraboons, probed every plait of my glirments, witli 
an accuracy that could have been surpaised only in the most 
civilized ciistoni.hou0e8 of the empire. A -«ttec0asiao ot 
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ilhffiek% whicb I mistook for nigo» but ir hieh won the wirth 
of thiMo ooiw of darkness, wero the^prdudo to meaoarao 
which iM^gaod more formidable coDsequences than the. rifling 
of a man who ha4 already undergone rifling by a professor. 
A rope was thrown over my arms, and I was led towards the 
outposts. Yet even the neighborhood of their Roman frieDds 
did not seem the most congenial tp my captors. More tba9 
oae consultation was held, in which their white teeth were 
bared to the jaw with rage, and their scimetars were whirled 
like so many flasMb of lightning al^out each other's turbaas, 
before Ihey could decide, wbetber my throat was to be cut 
on the spot to get rid of an edcumbrancey or they were to 
Uy how far the emptiness of my purse might not be made up 
to them by the reward for the capture of a spy ia the trap* 
pia|i;s of a chiefUio. 

I gave up remoostraace» where, if I. had idl the tongues 
of Babel, none of them seemed likely to answer my purpose ; . 
and xoserving the nice distinction between an ambassador 
•ad a e)py for more cultivated ears, quietly walked onward, 
in the midst of this ragged troop of thieves ; the more insea> 
aiMe to honesty or argument, ae they were thieves privileged 
according to law. 

Bat our approach to the camp bred another difficulty. 
The troop felt an obvious disinclination to come too close to 
the legionaries. Whatever was the produce of their rpvtngs, 
might be inquired intoi and retained for the honor of justice 
and the benefit of its servants. Untutored as the negroes 
were, they had acquired a knowledge of the latitude c^ the 
official conscience ; and bowed to the mastery of the white 
in plunder, aa in the other accomplishments of an advanced 

All could not venture to the camp ; yet who.wae to be 
intrusted with the general interest, so ,far ais receiving the 
reward 7 The discussion was carried on chiefly by gesture, 
which aometimes pix>eeeded to blows ; and at last .was 
wound up to such vigor, that a brawny ruffian, to presence 
Ibe pea«e, seized the rope, and dragging me out of the circle^ 
began sharpening his scimetar on his luiife, to, cut my throat 
with the more certainty, and at once extinguish the control 
TOfsy. But» at the. instant, a horrid outcry arose ; aad a. 
figure, hideous beyond eoaception, not a foot high, blacker 
ibM the^blaAskest, and darting flaaies froaa kajnouth, bounded 
ia aneog «MV mountad iq>on a wild baasi «f a homa^tbat 
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kkskad and lore at ' every .thtog* The Elhiofpiaiie shrMked 
with terror, and were scattered on all aides al the first shock; 
tbe ground was so ciU up by the military operations, that 
Uiey stumbled at every step ; some were unhorsed ; some 
lay -desperately kicked and Jbitteo ; some probably had their 
necks broken ; and others carried home the tale to spread it 
through the Ifind of lions. I heard it long after, exciting the 
utmost amaz«) in a venerable circle silting round one of the 
fountains of the Nile. 

I was saved from being thus summarily made the victim 
of peace ; but was as far as ever from freedom. While I 
was endeavoring to loose the rope, a patrol of the legionary 
horse came galloping from the camp; and I was taken, 
with this badge of a bad character upon me* But the flying 
negroes ^ere the more amusing object. There was just 
light enough to see them running and rolling about the plain ; 
turbans flying off in the air; and the few riders who cooU 
boast of keeping their seats, whirled away aver brake and 
brier, at the mercy of their maddened horses. This display, 
which had been, at first, taken for the prelude to an assault 
on the lines, was now a source of pleasantry ; and the horse* 
manship of the savages was honored with many a roar. 

My case came next under consideration. ^' I was foUnd 
at the edge of the Roman intrenchmenis, where to be found 
was to die ; I was besides taken with the mark of reprobation 
upon me." But I pleaded ray own merits loudly, and ap* 
pealed to the rope as evidence that I was not there by my 
own will . The legionaries were better sordiers than logicians^ 
and my defense perplexed them : until some profounder one 
thought of inquiring, what brought me there at all. The 
troop flocked round to hear how I i^ould rebut this over*, 
wbelming question. I mentioned my purpose in a few 
words. s 

The scale again turned in my favor, and I began to think 
victory secure ; when a young standard-bearer, who was 
probably destined to rise in tbe state, declared, with a sple- 
netic tongue and brow of office, that '' in this day of cheating^ 
too nuich precaution eould not be adopted against cheiits of 
all colors ; that the more plausible my story was, the more 
likely it was to be a fabrication ; that I might have volun- 
teered my captivity only tfi give weight to my fabrication { 
sad that, finally^ aa n^y eacape tnight do some kind of mis* 
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chief, while my hanging could do none whatever, it w«0 
adviaable-— to hang me without delay.'' 

The orator spoke the words t»f popularity ; and my ftte 
was sealed. But a new difficulty arose. By whom was the 
sentence to bo put in execution ; for the duty would have 
sullied the legionary honor for life. The demur was per- 
plexing ; but the dignity of the cavalry mudtat all eveat&be 
preserved. A trampled African, who lay groaning in a ditch 
beside me, caught the sound of the debate, dragged himself 
•out, and offered, manglc^d as he was^ to perform the office 
for any sum that their generosity might think proper. 
Never was man nearer paying the grand debt, than I was at 
that moment. The African recovered his vigor as by magic ; 
and the young statesman took upon himself the superintend- 
ance of this service to his country. I was not idlp, and 
raised my voice against this violence to a << negotiator ;!' but 
the troopers of the imperial horse had been roused from 
their sleep on my account, and they were cot to return, 
liable to the' ridicule of having been roused by a false alarm. 
While I still endeavored to put off the evil hour, the trampling 
of a large body of cavalry was heard. "The General," 
exclaimed the young officer, who evidently had an instinctive 
sensibility to the approach of rank* 

^ Let Titus come," said I, *< or any man of honor, and he 
will understand me." I tore the badge of dts^ace from my 
arms, and stepped forward to meet the great son of Vespasian. 
My look of confidence alarmed the troop, and* the standard, 
bearer made way for u man who dared to speak to the heir 
of the throne. But the general was not Tttus ; a broad, 
brutal countenance, red with excess, glared hauglftiiy round. 
I caught his eye, and Jie suddenly turned pale : a whisper 
from one of the officers put him in possession of the circum- 
stances, and he rode up to me. " So, rebel ! you are cotne 
to thi^ at last. You have been taken in the fact, and must 
undergo your natural fate." 

*<I demand to be led to your general. I scorn to defend 
myself before inferiors." 

" Inferiors !" he bit his livid lip. " Traitor, you are not 
now on the hill of Scopas, at the head of an army." 

I recognized Cestius. *< Nor you," said I, " on the plain, 
at the head of an army ; and so much the more fortunater for 
both you and them. But, I scorn to talk to men whose badts 
I have seen. Lead me to your master, fugitive !" 
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Tha1i«Ripi» «»apciut(Maed <o .this plwi •pMkiag k) |ir9* 
4»f tbe^jtyraot of the jegkuae, looked <u> with wonder. 
Cestius himself was staggered ; but the nature ot the m«|i 
BOOB reUicued ; and in a voice of Airy, he ordered a bod j of 
Affab avohersy wlio w&te seen movii^g at a distance* to bo 
bronght ap for the extinctioB of a "traitor unw^otrthy of e 
Soman sword." 

The Arabs, exhilarated at the proBpeci of reward, Cfyne 
up shouting, tossifkg their lances, and .shooting their arrows. 
As a last resource, I solei^nly protested against this murder., 
which I pronouiiced to be the work of a revenge disgraceful 
to the name of soldier ; and, taunting Cestius with his defeat, 
deptanded that, if hd doubted my honor, he shouid try, on 
the spot, which of our swords was the better. 

He anewered my taunt only by a glaire 6f rage, and a ^es. 
ture to the archers, who instaatly tbrefr themselves into a 
balf. circle round me, with the expertness of proficients in the 
trade of justice, and bended their bows. I was determined 
Ip resist to the last; and flung out upbraidings and scorn 
upon the murderer, whichfdrove him to hide his head behind 
the troops; when another diisturbance arose. Scimetars 
waved, turbans shook, horses |^nged 4 the deef) order was 
broken ; ai^d at length a horseman, magnificently appareJed, 
and moualed, burst into the ring, aod rushed fiercely round. 

^ What, you miscreants," he shouted, " what in the name 
of Beelzebub is all tht9 for ? who dares to take the command 
out of my hands I down with your bows. Commit nnirder ; 
and I not present ! The first man that pulls a string shall 
have an empty saddle* . Draw off, eut-throats ; or, if you 
want to do the world a service, shoot one another.^' 

I gazed in vain on this figure of cloth of gold and purple. 
The turban that blazing with gepos hung down on his lore- 
head-, and the beard that black as the raven's wing curled fuU 
round his lip, completely baffled me. He looked at me in 
turn, thrust out a sinewy hand, and clasping mine, exclaim- 
ed with a loud laugh — 

" What, prince^ does the plumage make you forget the 
bird ? What can have brought you into the hands of my cuU 
prits 7 I thpuffht that you were drowned, burned, or a can- 
didate for the imperial diadem, by this time." 

The voice and manner recurred to me. *' My friend of 
the free trade !" said I. 

^' By no means. But ii loyal plunderer — in the service of 
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Vetpasian, and in eoromand of a thouaand Arab esTftliy , that 
will ride, run away, and rob, with any corps in the service ; 
and tlie word id a bold one." 

Our brief conference was broken up by the return bf Ces- 
tius, who, Qutrageous at the del^y, and coming to inquire the 
cause, found fresh fuel for his wrath in the sight of the Arab 
captain turned into my protector. With an execration he 
demanded why his orders had been disobeyed.^ The captain 
answered with the most provoking coolness, that *< no Roman 
officer, let his rank be what it might, was entitled to degrade 
the allies into executioners." The Roman grew furious with 
the slight in the face of the troops, who highly enjoyed it. — 
The Arab grew more sarcastic ; till Cestius was rash enough 
to lift his hand, and the Arab anticipated the blow by dashing 
his charger at him, and leaving the haughty general and his 
horse struggling together ^n the ground. 

An insult of this kind to the second in command was, of 
•course, not to be forgiven. The Arabs bent- their bows to 
make battle for their captain, but he forbade resistance ; and 
when the legionary tribune demanded his sword, he surren- 
dered it with a smile, saying, that '* he had done service 
enough for one day, in saving an honest man, and punishing 
a ruffian," and that he should justify himself to Titus alone. 

My fate was still undetermined. But the legionaries soon 
had more pressing matters to think of. The clangour of 
horns and loud shouts came in the direction of the city. The 
plain still lay in shade ; but I could see through the dusk im- 
mense crowds moving forward like an inundation. The le- 
gions were instantly under arms, and 1 stood a chance of 
being wal Iced over by two armies. 

But I was not to encounter so distinguished a catastrophe. 
Some symptoms of my inclination lo escape attracted the 
eye of the guard, and I was marched to the common reposi* 
lory of malefactors in the rear of the lines. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 



My new quarters were within tbe wallis of etie of those 
tinge (Country mansions, which the pride of out aneestors had 
built to be the plague of their posterity ; for those the enemy 
chiefly employed for our prisons.. Their prodigious strength 
defied desultory attack ; time made little other impres- 
sion en them than to picture their walls with, innumerable 
stttRs ; and the man must be a practised prison-breaker who 
ooold force his way out of their depths of marble. 

But if my eyes were useless^ my ears had their full indul- 
gence. Every sound of the conflict was heard. The attack 
was frequently furious, and must have been close to the walls 
of my dungeon. The various rallying cries of the tribes rang 
through its cells ; then a Roman shout and the heavy charge 
of the cavalry would roll along, till, afler an encountering 
roar and a long clashing of weapons, the tumult passed wild 
away,: to be rapidly renewed by the obstinate bravery of my 
unfortunate countrymen. 

I felt as a man and a leader must feel^ during scenes ia 
which he ought to take a part, yet to which he was virtually 
as much dead as the sleeper in the tomb. My life had been 
activity; my heart was in the cause ; >I had knowledge, zeal, 
and strength, that might in the chances of tmttle turn defeat 
into triumph. My name Was known ; I hoard it often among 
the charging cries of the day. But here I lay within impas- 
sable barriers. A thousand times during those miserable 
hours I measured their height with my eye, arid longed for 
the hopeless vigour that could scale them>; then threw my- 
self on the ground, and, closing my ears with my hands, la- 
boured to exclude thought from ^y soul. 

But my fellow«prisoners wer^raciical philosophers to a 
man ; untaught in the schools, 'tis true, yet fqlly trained m 
that great . academy, worth all that Plato ever dreamed in-r- 
experience. 

In my wanderings through mankind, I never before . had 
such an opportunity of studying variety of character. War 
is the hot-bed that urges all our qualttie^, geod and evil, into 
their broadest luxuriance. The generous beconie munificent. 
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the mean turn into the villanous, and the rude harden into 
brutality. The camp is the great inn, at which all the dalii. 
OU8 qualities set u(^ their rest ; and a single campaign per- 
fects the culprit to tJbe height of his profeanoa. There were 
round me in these immense halls about five hundred profli« 
gates, aoy one of whose histories would have been inyaiuable 
to a scomer of bmnan nature* 

Among the loose armies of the East thoaas^feUomr eaen* 
cised their Tocation as regular appendages ; often lived in 
luxury, and sometimes shot up into leaders thems^tes. But 
the approach to the Roman armies requilned^a master hand» 
The temptation iHf as strong, for the legionary waa the gmd 
rayager : war was always busy where he tvod ; and, like the 
lion, he lefl the larger share of the prey to the jackalh Bat 
justice, inexorable and rapid, was hifi rule, in all cases but 
his own ; and the jackall suspected of trespassing beyond the 
legitimate distance from the superior savage, ran the moel 
imminent hazard of being disqualifiiBd for all encroaehmeatB 
to come. Three-fourths of my associates had played* this 
perilous game, and its penalties were now awaiting only the 
first leisure of the troops. Peace at all times vexatious to> 
their trade, had thus a double disgust for them ; and the most 
patriotic son of Israel could not have taken a more zealous 
interest in the defeat of the legions. But philosophy 8til^ pre- 
dominated, and when the retiring sounds showed the repulse 
of the tribes, not a countenance was the darker ; if hope was 
at' an end, hilarity took its place, and the prison rang with 
the most reckless exhibitions of practical glee, riotous songs, 
and fierce mockeries at the power of rods and axes* The 
professional talents of those sons of chance were remorse- 
lessly displayed. The mimic collected his audience, bur- 
lesqued the pompous tribunes and ofiicids of the army, and 
gathered his pence and plaudits, as if he was under the open 
3cy, and could call his head his own. The nostrum -vender 
had his secrets for the cure '^ ^ every ill, and harangued on the 
impotence of brand, scourge, and blade ; where the patient 
had but the wisdom to employ his irresistible unguent. The 
soothsayer sold fate at the lowest prioe, and fixed the caso* 
alties of the next four-and-twenty hours ; an easy task irith 
the principal part of his audience^ The mtostrel chanted 
the honor and glory of a life unencumbered by care orconv 
science. And the pilfbrer^ with but an hour tO' live, exer* 
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cised his trade with aa industry proportioned to the shortness 
of his time. 

In the whole gang I met with hut one man thoroughly out 
of ppirits. He had obviously been no favorite of fortuiie, 
for the human form could scarcely be less indebted to cloth- 
ing. His swarthy visage was doubfy blackened by hunger 
and exhaustion, and even his voice had a prison sound. — 
Driven away from the joyous groups by the natural repulsion 
which the careless feel for visages that remind them of the 
world's troubles, he took refuge in the corner where { lay, 
tormented by every echo of the battle. 

His groans attracted my notice, and, not unwilling to for- 
get the melancholy and agitating scenes^ in which every 
moment was draining the last hope of my country, I turned 
to the wretch beside me, and asked the cause of his sorrows. 
" Ingratitude," was the reply. " This is a villanous world ; 
a man may spend his life in serving others ; and what will 
he gain in the end? Nothing. There is, for instance, the 
prince of Damascus, wallowing in wealth ; yet the greate9t 
rogue under this roof has not a more pitiful stock of honor ; 
witness his conduct to me. He. was out of favor with his 
uncle, the late prince ; was not worth more than the raiment 
on his limbs ; and as likely to finish his days on the gibbet 
as any of the knot of robbers that helped him to scour the 
roads about Sidon. * In his distress he applied to me. I had 
driven a handsome smuggling trade between Egypt and the 
north, and now and then gave him a handsome price for his 
booty. The idea of bringing his uncle to a compromise was 
out of the question. The attempt would have probably first 
brought ourselves to the axe. I gave in my proposal, and 
named my price ; it was allowed to be fair. I made my way 
into the palac^ became a favorite, by giving up some of my 
old friends of the troop ; was exalted to the honors of cup. 
bearer : and, on my first night of office,, gave the old man a 
cup which cured him of drunkenness for ever. 4-nd what 
do you think was my reward V 
.. << I think I could name what it ought to have been." 

<' You conclude, half his heir's jewels and treasure, at 
the least :— No ; • not a stone, not a shekel. I was thrown 
into chains, and finally kipked oat of the city, with a pro- 
niise> the only one that he will ever keisp, that if I venture 
into his sacred presence again, I shall leave it without my 
VOL.-II 13 
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head. There's a villatn for you ! There's gratitude ! He 
will never do good as long as he lives !" 

'< That may still depend upon your assistance. Return to 
him, and give him the opportunity." 

<< My next example was among the Romans. It naudt be 
owned that they pay well for secret services. But then, in- 
gratitude infects them from top to toe. I had been three years 
in their employment ; and, if I made free with a few of their 
secrets in favor of others, it was only on the commercial 
principle of having as maiiy customers as one can supply ; 
still I helped them to the knowledge of all that was goiag^ 
on. 

"At last a showy adventurer changed the scene of my 
labors. Some insult from the prefect stirred up hts blood, 
and in revenge he sailed away with his galley, and set up on 
his own account. The prefect had reason to reg^cft the 
quarrel; for not a sail, from a shallop to a trireme, coald 
touch the water from the Cyclades to Cyprus, without bein^ 
overhauled by the captain. I was set upon his track, ana 
got into his good graces by lending him a little bf my ihfbr- 
mation, of which he made such desperate use^ that the pre- 
feet swore my destruction as a traitor. To make up the 
quarrel, I tried a wider game, and was bringing the Roman 
fleet upon the pirates in their very nest, when a whole couiM 
of ill luck came across me. A pair whom, to the last hour of 
my life, nothing will persuade qae to think any thidg bdt de- 
mens sent expressly to do me mischief, broke up one of the 
finest inventions that ever came into the head of man. 

^* The consequence was, that the pirates instead of being 
attacked, burned the prefect's bed under him, and would 
have burned himself, if he had not thought a watery end 
better than a fiei^ one, leaped overboard, and gone straight 
to the bottom. The whole blame fell upon me ; and my 
only paytKient from the Romans was the cropping of my ewrft, 
and a declaration, sworn to in the names of Romulus and 
Remus, that if I ever ventured again within a Roman Camp 
or city, I should not get off so well. There'ii ingratitude for 
you ; never was man so unfortunate. 

<< Quite the contrary ; it appears to me, that seldom Was 
man so lucky. If not one in a hundred wooM have your 
tale to tell, liot one in a thousand would hkve lived to ttHl h/^ 
I had already recognized the Egyptian of the cavern. . 

" But gratitude, humanity, justice." 
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** Say DO more about them. Or, if any liballer of your 
masters start up, tell your story and confute him. Whatever 
the Romans may be in the matter of justice, your case is 
aa answer to all charges on their mercy." 

He looked at me with a.ghastly grimace, and, as he threw 
back the long and squalid locks that covered his countenance, 
showed what beggary had done to the sleek features of the 
once superbly clothed and jewelled sea*roven ** But what," 
said I, ** threw a man of your virtue among such a gang of 
caitiffs as are here t" 

" Another instance of ingratitude* I had been for twenty 
years connected with one of the leading men of Jerusalem, 
and I will say, that in my experience of mankind, I have 
known no individual less perplexed with any weakness of 
eonscieqce, * He had a difficult game to play ; between the 
Romans, whom he served privately, the Jews, whom he 
served publicly, and himself, whom he served with oLt least 
as much zeal as either of his employers. The times were 
made for the success of a man who has his eyes open, and 
suffers neither the fear of any thing on earth, nor the hope 
of any thing after it, to shut them. He succeeded accord- 
ingly « got rid of some rivals by the dagger ; sent some to 
harangue in the dungeon ; bribed, where money would an. 
swer his purpose ; menaced, where threats would be current 
coin ; and, by the practice of those natural means of rising 
in public af&irs, becaoie the hope of a faction. But on lus 
glory there was one cloudr-the prince of Naphtali !" 

I listened, all ear. I had deeply known the early hostility 
of Onias ; but his devices were too tortuous for me to trace, 
and, till the past night, I had lost sight of him for years. I 
asked what cause of bitterness existed between these per- 
soaagea. 

" A multitude ; as generally happens where tibe imagina- 
tioB becomes a party, and the accuser is allowed to be the 
judge. The prince, in youth, aiid before he attained his 
rank, had the insolence to fall in love with a woman marked 
by Ckuas for his own. He had the additional insolence to 
attract her, and the completion of his crimes was marriage. 
Onias swore his ruin thenceforth. Public convulsions put 
off the promise ; and while he was driven to his last struggle 
to keep himself among the living, he had the indulgence of 
seeing the young husband shoot up without any trouble into 
rank, wealth, and renown." 

** But has not time blunted his hostility ?" 
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'' Time, Its the proverb goes, blunts nothing but a man's 
wit, his teeth, and his good intentions," said the knave, wkk 
a sneer on his grim visage. '* The next half is, that it 
sharpens wine, women, and wickedness. What Onias maj 
have been doing of late, I can only guess ; but, unless he is 
changed by miracle, he has been dealing in every villanoiis 
contrivance from subornation to sorcery. I had my own 
affairs to mind. But, unless Satan owes him a grudge, he 
is now not far from his revenge." 

I thought of our meeting at the city gates ; and, alarmed 
at the chance of his discovering my family, asked, whether 
Onias had obtained any late knowledge of his rival. 

" Of that I know but little," said he ; " yet, quick as his 
revenge may be, unless my honest employer manages with 
more temper than usual, he will rue the hour when he set 
foot on the track of the prince of Naphtali; If ever man 
possessed the mastery of the spirits that our wizards pretend 
to raise, the prince is that man. I myself have haunted hina 
for many years ; yet he always baffled me. I have laid traps 
for him that nothing in human cunning could have escaped ; 
yet he broke through them, as if they were spider's webs. 
I lured him by his domestics into the hands of the Romans ; 
and saw him sent to the thirstiest lover of blood that ever 
sat on a throne. Yet he came back ; aye, came from the 
very clutch of Nero. I maddened his friends against him ; 
and he contrived to escape even from the malice and mad- 
ness of his friends : a matter which, you will own, is among 
the most memorable. I had him plunged into a dungeon ; 
where I kept him alive, for certain reasons, while Onias was 
to be kept to his bargain by the prisoner's re-appearance. Yet 
he escaped ; and my last intelligence of him is, that this 
master of fate and fortune is at this moment living in pomp 
in Jerusalem, the spot where I have been for the last month 
in close pursuit of him. Time, or some marvellons power, 
must have. disguised him. And yet, if I were to meet the 
man this night — " 

" Look on me, slave ?" I rose and grasping him by the 
throat, unsheathed my dagger. " You have found him, and 
to your cost. Atrocious villain : it is to you, then, that I 
owe so much misery. Make your peace with heaven, if you 
can ; for it would be a crime to suffer you to leave this spot 
alive." 

He was dumb with terror. I held him with an iron grasp. 
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The thoaght that if he escaped me, k must he only to let loose 
a, murderer Qgainal ipy/housoy made me feel bis deafli an act 
of justice. 

** Let me go/' he at last muttered ; " let me live ; I am not 
fit to die. In the name of that Iiord whom you worship, spare 
i»e." He fell at my feet, in desperate itnd howling suppli- 
cation.*-^^' You have not heard all ; I have abjiired your ene* 
my. Spare me, and I will swear to pass my days in the 
desert, a wanderer ; never to come again before the face of 
man ; to lie upon the rock*-to live upon the weed-*-to drink 
of the pool — to macerate this miserable body, until I sink 
into the grave !" 

I paused, struck by the abject eagerness for life in a 
wretch self-condemned, and whose life was ready to be thus 
vowed to misery. While I held the dagger glittering before 
him, his senses continued bound up by fear. He gazed on 
it with an eye that quivered with every quivering of the steel. 
With one hand he grasped my uplifted arm as he knelt, anid 
with the other gathered his rags round his throat to cover 
it from the blow* His voice was lost in horrid gaspings ; his 
mouth was wide open and livid ; the hair of his head started, 
up, and writhed with the deadly writhing of his features. I 
sheathed the weapon, and his countenance instantly returned 
into its old hollow grimace. A ghastly smile grew upon it, 
as he drew froin his bosom a small packet. 

** If you had put me to death," said the wretch, " you 
would have lost your best friend. This packet contains a 
correspondence for which Onias would give all that he is 
worth in the world ; and well he might ; for the man who 
has it in his hands, has his life. Ine world is made up of 
ingratitude. Afler all my services, slandering here, foun- 
dering there, hunting down his opponents in every direction, 
till they either put themselves out of the world, or he saved 
them the trouble ; he had the baseness to throw me off. At the 
head of his troops ; when he felt himself secure, he flung me 
into scorn ; he kicked me from his horse's side ; nay, order* 
ed me to be turned loose, as he said, ' to carry my treachery 
to the Romans, if they should be fools enough to think me 
worth the hire.' I was watching my opportunity to enter 
Jerusalem, and stab him to the heart ; when I was taken by 
some of the plunderers that hover round the camp ;' was re- 
cognized as having done some things in my time too inge* 
nioua for vulgar conceptions ; and am probably to suffer for 

13* 
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the benefit of Roman morality, na a robber and assasaiiiy na 
soon as the legions shall have murdered erpry man, and rob* 
bed every house in Jerusalem." 

The packet contained a close correspondence of Onias 
with the Roman aythorities. A sensation of tritimph glowed 
through me, — I held the fate of my implacable enemy in my 
hand. I could now with a word strike to the earth the being 
whose artifices imd cruelties had way-laid me through life; 
the traitor to my countlry would perish by the same blow that 
avenged my own wrongs. *< The last hours of his culprit 
existence should be hours of that solemn and self-acknow- 
ledged retribution, which seals the triumphs of justice P' 

My nature was made for violent passions. In love and 
hatred, in ambition, in scorn, in revenge, my original spirit 
knew DO bounds. Time, sorrow, and the conviction of my own 
outcast state, soflened those powerful and hazardous im- 
pulses, and I found the value of adversity. Misfortune comes 
with healing on its wings to the burning temper of the heart, 
as the tempest comes to the arid soil. It tears- up the sur- 
face, but soflens it for the seeds of the nobler virtues ; in 
even its feeblest work, il cools the withering and devonring 
heat for a time. I had yet to find with what fatal rapidity 
the heart resumes its old, overwhelming pairaions. 

" I spare your life ;" said I, << but on one condition. That 
you henceforth make Onias the perpetual object of your 
vigilance ; that you keep him from injury to me and mine ; 
and that, when I shall seize him at last, you shall be forth- 
coming to give public proof of his treachery." 

<< This sounds well," said the Egyptian, as he cast his eyes 
round the lofty hall. " But it would sound better, if we were 
not on this side of the gate. All the talking in the world 
will not lower those walls an inch, nor make that gate turn 
on its hinges ; though for that, and for every other too, there 
is one master key. Happy was the time," and the fellow's 
sullen eye lighted up with the joy of knavery, " when I could 
walk through every cabinet closet, and cell, from the empe- 
ror's palace in Rome down to the emperor's dungeon in 
Cesarea. ' 

I produced a few coins, which I had contrived to conceal; 
and flung them into his clutch. The sum rekindled life in 
him ; avarice has its enthusiasts, as well as superstition. He 
forgot danger, prison, and even my dagger, in the sight of 
his idoi. He turned the coins to the light in all possible 
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^nrays ; he tried them with his teeth ; he tasted, he kiseed, he 

pressed them to his bosom. Never was lover at the feet of 

his mistress more rapturous, than this last of human beings, 

at the touch of money in the midst of wretchedness and ruin, 

with the chance of immediate death, and the certainty of 

desperate and solitary hazard, even if he should escape* His 

transports taught me a lesson ; and in that prison and from 

that slave of vibe, I learned long to tremble at the power of 

gold over the human mind. 

It was past midnight, and the noise of the criminals round 
me had already sunk away. The floor was sttewed with 
sleepers, and the only waking figure was the sentinel as he 
trod wearily along'^the passages ; when the Egyptian, desi- 
ring me to feign sleep, that his farther operations might not 
he embarrassed, drew himself along the ground towards him. 
The soldier, a huge German covered with beard and iron, 
and going hb rounds with the insensibility of a machine, all 
but trod upon the Egyptian, who lay crouching and writhing 
before him. I saw the spear lifted up, and heard a growl 
that made me think my envoy's career completely at an end 
in this world. He still lay pn the ground, writhing under 
the German's foot as a serpent might under the paw of a lion. 
I was about to spring up, and interpose ; but his time was 
not yet come. The spear hung in air, gradually turned its 
point upwards, and finally resumed its seat of peace on the 
German's shoulder. That art of persuasion which speaks 
to the palm, and whose language is of all nations, had touch- 
ed the son of Woden ; I heard the sound of the coin on the 
marble ; a few words arranged the details : the sentinel dis. 
covered that his vigilance was required in another direction ; 
broke off his customary round, and walked away. The 
Egyptian turned to me with a triumphant smile on his villa- 
nous visage ; the gate ' rolled on its hinge, and he slipped 
through like a shadow. 

On this instant, my mind misgave me. I had put the fate 
of my family into the hands of a slave, destitute of even the 
pretense of principle. In my eagerness to save, might I not 
have been delivering them up to the enemy? He had sold 
Onias to me ; might he not make his peace by selling me to 
Onias ? The gate was still open. The sentinel was gone 
to a distant part of the building. A few steps would put me 
beyond bondage. 
Yet, I had come to recover Esther. If I left the camp, 
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what hope was ibere of my ever seeing Ibis child of my 
heart again ? How could 1 enjoy liberty, while I thought 
that she was 19 Roouui hftfids? would not every hour of my 
life be embittered by the chance that she mi|^t be suffering 
the miseries of a dungeon, or be borne away from every 
being that she loved, into a strange land t or dying, and oall* 
ing on me for help in vain ! 

Those contending impulses passed through my mind with 
the speed, and almost with the agony, of an arrow* But the 
more 1 thought of the Egyptian, the more 1 took his tresMshe- 
ry for certun. The present ruin of all predominated ov^r 
the possible sufferings of one ; and with a heart throbbing 
almost to suffocation, and a step scarcely able to move, I 
dragged myself towards the. portal. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

But I was not to escape, and anticipate the traitor. As I 
touched the threshold, a loud sound of trampling feet and 
many voices drove me back. But that curious texture of 
the feelings which prefers sufferings to suspense, I was almost 
glad to have the question decided for me by fortune, and 
flung myself on the ground among a heap of the undone, 
who lay enjoying a slumber that might be envied by princes. 

The gate was thrown open, and in burst a living mass 
of horror, — a multitude of beings in whom the human face 
and form were almost obliterated ; shapes gaunt with famine, 
black with dust, withered with deadly fatigue, and covered 
.with gashes and gore. 

The war had gone on from cruelty to cruelty. To the 
Roman the Jew was a rebel, and he received a rebel's treat- 
ment ; to the Jew the Roman was a tyrant, and dearly was 
the price of his t3rranny exacted. Quarter was seldom 

fiven on either side. The natural generosity of the son of 
'espasian attempted for a while to soAen the rigors of this 
furious system. But the slaughter of the mission exaspera* 
ted him; he declared the Jews a people incapable of faith, 
and proi^laimed a war of extermination. 

The battle of the day had furnished the first opportunity 
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of formal vengeance. The people, stimulated by the arri^ 
val and ambition of Onias, had made a desperate efibrt to 
force the Roman lines. The attacks were reiterated with 
more than valor, with rage and madness ; the Jews fought 
with a disregard of life that appalled and had nearly over- 
whelmed even the Roman steadiness. The loss of the le- 
gions was formidable ; all their chief officers were wounded, 
many were killed. Titus himself, leading a column from the 
Decuman gate, was wounded by a blow from a sling ; and 
the state of the ramparts, as I saw them at daybrecSc, torn 
down in immense breaches, and filling up the ditch with their 
ruins, showed the imminent hazard of the whole army. 
Another hour of light would probably have been its ruin. 
But Judea would not have been the more secure ; for the 
factions, relieved from the presence of an enemy, would have 
torn each other to pieces. 

The loss of the Jews was so prodigious, as to be accounted 
for only by their eagerness to throw away life. Not less 
than a hundred thousand corpses lay between the camp and 
Jerusalem. No prisoners were taken ; and the crowd that 
How approached were the wounded, gathered off the field, 
to be crucified in atonement to the memory of the mission. 

The coming of those victims put an end to the possibility 
or the desire to sleep. The immense and gloomy haH, one 
of those in use fbr the stately banquets, customaiy among 
the leaders of Jerusalem, was suddenly a blaze of torches. 
The malefactors and captives were thrown together in heaps, 
guarded by a strong detachment of spearmen, that lined the 
sides, like ranges of iron statues ovetlookiqg the mixed and 
moving confusion of wretched life between. Guilt, sorrow, 
and shame, were there in their dreaUful undisguise. The 
roof rang to oaths and screams of pain, as the wounded toss* 
ed and rolled upon each other; to bitter liimentation, and 
more bitter still, to those self.accusing outcries that the near 
approach of violent death sometimes furiously awakens in 
the most daring criminals. For, stem as the justice was, it 
still was justice ; the Jewish character had fearfully changed. 
Rapine and bloodshed had become the habits of the popu* 
lace. And among the panting and quivering wretehes be* 
fore me, begging a moment of life, I recognised many a 
face, that, seen in Jerusalem, was the sign of plunder and 
inaMacre. 

Repulsive as my recollections were, I spent the greater 
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Pfurt of the aij^t in bandaging their wounds, and relieviiig 
the thirsty which scarcely less than their wounds, ^vmog 
Ibem* There were weoiea too among those wrecks of the 
sword ; and now that the frenzy of the day was passed, they 
exhibited a picture of ti»e most heart-breaking dejection* 

Lying on the ground, with mutilated limbs and every linea- 
ment of their former selves disfigured, they cried from that 
living grave alternately for vengeance and for mercy. Then, 
tearing their hair, and flinging it as their last mark of hatred 
and scorn at the legionariest they devoted them to ruin in 
the name of the God of Israel. Then passion would ^ve 
way to pain or a sense of ruiui and in floods of tears they 
called on Uie names of parent, husband, and child, whom 
they were to see no more. 

It was known that, at day*break the prisoners were to die i 
and the din of hammers, and the creaking of wagons, bear- 
ing the crosses, broke the night with horrid intimation. At 
length, the stillness terribly tdd that all was prepared. The 
night, measured by moments, seemed endless, and many a 
longing was uttered for the dawn that was to put them out of 
their misery* Xet when the first grey light fell through the 
casements, and the trumpet sounded for the escort to get 
under arms, nothing could exceed the fury and despair of 
the crowd. Some rushed upon the spears of the reluctant 
soldiery ; some bounded in mad antics through the hall ; 
others fell <m their knees, and ofiered up horrid and shud^ 
dering prayers ; many flung themselves upon the floor, and 
in the paroxysm of wrath and fear, perished. 

Shocked and sickened by this misery, I withdrew from the 
gate, where the tumult was thickest, as the soldiery were 
already driving them out ; and returned to my old lair to 
await the stroke that was to fall upon myself. But I found 
it occupied* A circle were standing round a speaker, to 
whom they listened with singular attrition. The voice 
caught my ear ; from the crowcT round him I was unable to 
observe his features ; but, once drawn within the sound of his 
words, I shared the general interest in their extraordinary 
power. He was a preacher of the new religion. 

In my wanderings through Judea, it must be supposed 
that, I had oflen met with those Nazarenes. Their doctrines 
had a vivid simplicity that might have attracted my attention 
as a philosopher ; but the delight of philosophy was cold to 
their power. The splendor and strength of their preacbinf 
realized the boldest traditions of oratory. Yet their triumph 
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wa9 not that of oratory. They diselattAed all pretetieion to 
eloquence or literature ; declaring, that even if they posses* 
sed them, they dared not suHy by human instruments of 6uc- 
cess the glory due to Heaven. They t^avrred this Self-denial 
to the singular extent of divulging ever^* eircutnstance cal- 
culated to deprive themselves and their doctrines of human 
distinction. They openly acknowledged that they were of 
humble birth and occupation, unlearned sinners like the refi(t 
of mankind, and in some instances, guilty of former exceisses 
of bKnd zeal,- bigots and persecutors of the new religion even 
to blood. • 

Of their master they spoke with the satne openness. They 
told of his humble origin, his career of unpopularity and re. 
jection, and his death by the punishment of a slave. To the 
scoffer at their hopes of a kingdom to be given by the suffer* 
er of that ignominious death, they unh^ttatingly answered, 
that their hope was founded expressly upon his cross ; and 
that they lived and rejoiced in the expectation that they were 
to seal their faith with their blood. 

I had often seen enthusiasm among my countrymen ; but 
this was a spirit of a distinct and loftier birth. I had the 
visor of enthusiasm without its rashncjis ; the innocence of 
inmncy with the wisdom of years ; the solemn reverence of 
the Jew for the divine will, free from his jealous and exclu* 
sive claim to the possession of the truth. The law and the 
prophets were perpetually in their hands ; and they perpetu- 
ally embarrassed our indolent doctors and acrid pharisees 
with questions and interpretations, to which no reply could 
be returned but a sneer or an anathema. 

'But, in the power of conviction, in the master art of strik- 
ing through the heart and understanding with sudden light, 
liire the bolt from Heaven, I never heard, I never shall hear, 
their equals.. To call it eloquence, Was to humiliate this 
stupendous mA; the most practised skill of the rhetorician 
gave way before it like gossamer, like chaff before the whirl- 
wind. It broke its way through sophistry by the mere weight 
of thought. It had a rapid abundance and reality that sw^pt 
the hearer along. In its disdain of the mere decorations of 
speech, in the bold and naked nerve ^f its language, whidi 
the riekly sophist called uneotithness, there 'wafer aninissMble 
energy — the energy of the tempest, gi<4ng prodf hi its un- 
lameable and irregular rcMhingn, of im descent from a region 
bqrond the reach of man. f never listened to one of these 
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preachen, but with the conBciousnefls that he was the deposi- 
tory of mighty knowledge. He had the whole mystery of 
the human affectioaa bare to his eye. Amon^ a thousand 
hearts one word sent conviction at the same instant* All 
their diversities of feeling, sorrow^ and error, were shaken 
at once by that universal language. It talked to the soul ! 
Of those overwhelming appeals, which oAen lasted for hours 
together, and to which I listened overwhelmed, nothing is left 
to posterity, but a few fragments, and those letters which the 
Christians still preserve among their sacred writings, — great 
productions, and giving all the impression that it is possible 
to transmit to the future. But, the living voice, the illumin- 
ed countenance, the frame glowing and instinct with inspiitu 
tion ! — ^what can transmit them ? 

. " Here," said I, as I often stood and heard their voices 
thundering over the multitude, << here is the true power that 
is to shake the temples of heathenism. Here is a new ele- 
ment, come to overthrow, to renovate the new world." I saw 
our holy law struggling to keep itself in existence, compressed 
on every side by idolatry ; a little fountain feebly urging its 
way through its native rocks, but exhausted and dried up the 
n(ioment it reached the plain. But here was aa ocean, an 
inexhaustible depth and breadth of power, made to roll round 
tKe world, and be, at the will of Providence, the illimitable 
instrument of its bounty. I saw our holy law feebly shelter- 
ing under its despoiled and insulted ordinances the truth of 
Heaven. But^here was a religion scorning a narrower temple 
than the earth and the heaven ! 

Yet I turned away from those convictions. A thousand 
times, I was on the point of throwing myself at the feet of 
the men who bore this transcendent gift, and asking, << What 
shall I do to be saved ?" A thousand times I could have 
cried out, << Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian." 
But my doubting heart ! I make no attempt to account for 
myself, or my career ; — ^I have felt as strongly drawn back, 
as if there was an actual hand forcing me away. — The illu- 
sion was a willing one, and it was sufiered, like all such, to 
hold me in its captivity. But, even when I walked away, I 
have said, " Whence had those men this knowledge ? If 
angels from God were to come down to iQeclaim the world, 
could they tell us things different, or tell us more ?" 

. I looked round upon the labors of ancient wisdom, and I saw 
how trivial a space its utmost vigor cleared, and how soon 
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even that space was overrun ;by the rankness of the world ; 
and I sDaid, << Here is the central fire, the mighty reservoir of 
light, awaiting but the divine command to burst up in splen- 
dor, consume the impurities of the world at once, and regen- 
erate mankind." 

But the veil was upon my face. I labored against convic 
tion ; and, shutting out the subject from my thoughts; sternly 
deterniined to live and die in the faith of my fathers. 

I heard but the few and simple closibg words of the speak- 
er in this group of the devoted. He was sorrowful that, the 
gospel had been so long committed to his hands in vain. He 
had, through fear of his own inadequacy to the task of con- 
ver^ng his brethren, and in remaining deference to their pre- 
judices, suffered the truth to decay ; and seen the illustrious 
labors of the apostles, without following their example. ''Butt" 
said he, " I was rebuked ; the opportunity once neglected, 
was refused even to my prayers. I was thenceforth in perils, 
in civil war, in domestic sedition. I am but now come from 
a dungeon. But, in my bonds, it pleased him in whose hand 
are the corners of the heavens to visit me. I knelt and 
prayed, acknowledging my sin, and beseeching him by the 
miercies of the Lord, that before I died, I might proclaim his 
holy truth before Israel. In that hour, came a voice bidding 
me go forth ; and, lo ! my chains fell from my hands, and I 
went forth. And when I came to the gates of the dungeon, 
I willed to go forward to the city of David. But' I was for- 
bidden ; and my steps were turned here to awake my breth- 
ren to knowledge, before they perish." 
' The trumpets rang again, as a new crowd were drained 
off to execution. My heart sank at the melancholy sound. 
But among the converts there was not a murmur. ''Kneel," 
said the pi^acher ; " the hour is come. Let us give thanks 
unto the Lord." They knelt, and he poured out his spirit 
aloud in prayer. 

" Now go forth," he said, rising alone ; " go forth re- 
deemed of the Lord. This night have ye known that he is 
gracious. Thoere things that God before hath showed by 
the mouth of all his prophets that Christ should suffer, he 
hath fulfilled. But ye have heard, but ye have been con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out when the times of 
refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord. But 
ye have been called-^nt ye have been justified — but ye 
•hall be glorified. Our hope of you it steadfast ; knowing 
Vol. II. 14 
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that aa you have been partakers of hifl cross, bo shall ye be 
of his kingdom. Now be grace unto you, and peai^ ixom 
the Lord." 

He laid his hands Upon the kneelix^ martyrs, aod ivent 
slowly round, blessing them. His face had been hithearto 
turned froin me ; and I was too much impressed by his 
words, and thO' awful* circumstances in which he wiood, to 
even conjecture who he was. But in moving round, he came 
before me. To my inexpressible surprise and alacm, the 
teacher was Eleazar. I had lost every trace of him since 
we parted in the fortress ; and with sorrow of heart, bad 
concluded him a sacrifice to the common atrocities practised 
in our ferocious war. 

His long absence was now explained. But no ex|ilftna« 
tion could account for the extraordinary change that had 
been wrought upon his countenance and mind» Always ge- 
nerous and manly, the softness of a nature made for domes- 
tic life had concealed the vigor of his understanding. He 
was the general reconciler in the disputes of the nei^^bhor- 
ing districts — ^the impartial judge — "the unwearied uiend ; 
and his features wore the stamp of this quiet career* Bat 
the man before me bore uncontrollable energy in every tone 
and feature. The failing flame of the torch that burned 
over his head, was enough to show the transformatkni of his 
cpuntenance into force and grandeur ; his glance was a liv- 
ing fire : the hair that floated over it, changed by captivity 
to the whiteness of snow, shaded a forehead thi^ seemed to 
have suddenly expanded into majesty. If I had met with 
such a man in the desert, I should have augured in him the 
founder, or the subverter of a throne. 

While I stood absolutely awed by his presence, the gates 
were thrown open, and a strong detachment of spearmen 
poured in to gather up the gleanings of the hall. T^en was 
renewed the scene of misery. The prisoners struggled fu- 
riously against the horrid death that was now certain. Their 
rage and imprecations were answered by the blows and 
cursjds of the soldiery. Wretches, that I had thought dead, 
started from the ground, and fiung themselves at their feet ; 
or rushed against the armed ran^, tore ;the weapons out of 
their hands, and broke them in mad triun^ph through the hall; 
or turned them against the shields and cuirasses with 
the force of frenzy. Others hashed their foreheads against 
the walls and floor, and died upon tho spot* Others tprsag 
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np the projectiooA of the 8cid]ytnre) and climbed with the 
agility ef leopards to the roof to force the casements. But 
additional troops poured in; and the crowd were over, 
whelmed, and driven out to undergo their destiny. 

During this long tumult the Christian converts continued 
kneeling, and evidently absorbed by thoughts that extin- 
guished fear. Even the sounds from without, that terribly 
told what was going on, and every tone of which pierced 
me to the marrow, produced only a deeper supplication that 
light would be given to the souls of the sufferers. This pa- 
tience probably induced the soldiery to lenve them to the 
last, while they drove put the more untractable at the point 
of the spear, like cattle to the slaughter. I still stood sdoof. 
The sacredness'of the moments that came before death were 
not to be interrupted. The transformed Eleazar had already 
passed away from the things of this world. I would not 
force them on him again, nor vainly and cruelly disturb the 
holy serenity of one at peace alike with man and Heaven. 
At length the order catne. "Now, my beloved brothers, 
beloved in the Lord, go forth," said Eleazar, with a noble 
exultation glowing in his countenance, " Quit ye like men ; 
be strong ; fear not them who can kill only the body. Even 
this night saw you still in your sins — the wisdom that was 
beforb all worlds, hidden from you-— without a Saviof. But 
he that calleth light out of darkness, Kath lyrought in you. 
The ear of the Lord has not been heavy, that he should not 
hear ; his hand has not been straitened. He has poured upon 
you Ibat Spirit which is an earnest of your inheritance, holy, 
incorruptible, eternal in the heavens. Now, sons of Abra- 
ham, redeemed of Christ, kings and priests of Grod for ever ; 
go, where he is gone to prepare a place for you. Go, to 
the house of many mansions. Go, to the kingdom of glory." 
With tears and blessings, Eleazar took water, and bap- 
tized the converts. They sang a hymn, and then rising, 
moved towards the gate ; the soldiers standing at a distance, 
and looking on at this more than heroic resignation with eyes 
of respect and wonder. But I could restrain myself no 
loneer. I stopped Eleazar ; he instantly recognized me ; 
ana the color that shot through his cheek showed that with 
me came a tide of memory. I was speechless ; I embraced 
him : tears of old friendship dimmed my eyes. He was 
overpowered like myself; and could only exclaim — " Sala. 
thiel ; my brother, — what misfortune has brought you here ? 
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— ^But you are not to die t— Where is Miriam, — ^where are 
your children ? — ^You cannot be a prisoner t — Fly from this 
dreadful place." 

"Never, my brother; unless I can save you. — ^The ty. 
rants shall have the blood of both upon their heads." 

" This is madness, Salathiel — impiety ; oh that you were 
this moment even as I am — ^in all but death. It is your duty 
to live ; you have many ties to the world. What have I ? 
or what service can I do the world, equal to that of showing 
in what peace a. follower of my Lord and Master can die t 
Again, I say, oh that you were at this moment awake to the 
truths, the holy and imperishable consolations, that make die 
cross to me more triumphant than a throne !" 

The theme was a painful one. He instantly saw my per. 
turbation, and forbore to urge me. But fixing his humid 
eyes on heaven, and with uplifled hands, he gave me his 
parting benediction. " May the time come," said he, ^' when 
the veil shall be taken away from the face of my unhappy 
kindred, and of my undone country ! When the days of the 
desolation of Israel come to be. accomplished, let her kneel 
before the altar — let her weep in sackcloth, and repent of 
her iniquities ; so shall the son of glory rise upon her once 
more." ^Then, as if a flash of knowledge had darted into 
his soul, he fixed his solemn gaze on tne. " Salathiel, you 
are not fit to die ; pray that you may not now sink into the 
grave : you have fierce impulses, untamed passions, of whose 
power you have yet no conception. Supplicate for length 
of years ; rather endure all the miseries of exile ; be alone 
upon the earth — weary, wild, and desolate : but pray that 
you may. not die, until you know the truths that Israel yet 
shall know. Let it be for me to die, and seal my faith by 
my blood. Let it be for you to live, and seal it by your 
penitence. But live in hope. Even on earth, a day bright 
beyond earthly: splendor; lovely beyond all the visions of 
beauty; magnificent and powerful beyond the loftiest 
thought of human nature, shall come ; and we, even we, my 
brother, shall on earth meet again." 
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CHAPTER XXV 



Thebs was a thriUine influence in the words of IBleazar, 
that left me without reply; and for a while I stood absorbed. 
When I raised my eyes again, I saw him following the me- 
lancholy train down the valley of slaughter. I rushed afler 
him. He would not listen to my entreaties ; he would suf- 
fer np ransom to be offered for his life. I supplicated the 
tribune of the escort for a moment's delay, until I could so- 
licit mercy from Titus. The officer, himself deeply pained 
by the service on which be was ordered, had no authority ; 
but sent a centurion with me to the general commanding. 

I hurried my guide through the inunense force, drawn out 
to witness the oSering to the shades of the Roman senators 
and soldiers. The morning, was stormy ; and driving clouds 
covering the ridges of the hills, darkened the feeble dawn 
so much, that torches were necessary to direct the move-' 
ment of the troops. The wind came howling through The 
spears and standards ; but with it came the fiercer sounds 
of human agony. As we reached the entrance of the val- 
ley, the centurion pointed to the height where the general 
8t6od, in the midst of a group of mounted officers wrapped 
in their cloaks, against die sleet that came furiously whirl- 
ing from the hills, 

I darted up the steep with a rapidity that left my compa- 
nion far below ; and implored the Roman humanity for my 
countrymen, and for my noble and innocent brother. On 
ray knee, on the knee that I had never before bowed to man, 
I besought the illustrious son of Vespasian to Spare men, 
<* whose only crime was that of having defended their coun- 
try." I adjured the heir of the empire <' to rescue from an 
ignominious fate, subjects driven into revolt only by vio- 
lences, which he would be the first to disown. If," said I, 
** you demand money for the lives of my countrymen, it shall 
be given eyen to our last ounce of silver ; if you would have 
territory, we will give up our lands, and go forth exiles. If 
you must have life for life, take mine, and let my brother go 
free J" 
The general slowly removed the cloak which covered' him 

14* 
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to the eyes; and Gestius was before me. '<So/' said he, 
with a malignant «mile> *' you can kneel, Jew, and play the 
rhetorician : however, as you are here, your having escaped 
me once, is no reason why you should laugh at justice a 
second time. Here, Torquatus," he beckoned to an officer, 
^' take this rebel to the crosses ; and bring me an account 
of the way in which he behaves. You see Jew, that I have 
some care of your reputation. A fellow careless as you are, 
would probably have died in some paltry skirmish ; but you 
shall now figure before your countrymen, as a patriot should, 
and die with the honors of a native hero/' ^ 

I disdained to answer. The officer came up, attended by 
some spearmen; and I was led to the valley. A snow- 
storm of extraordinary violence, long gathering on the sky, 
broke forth as I descended, and it was only by grasping the 
rocks and shrubs on the side of the declivity that we could 
avoid being blown away. We staggered along. blinded and 
half-frozen. The storiti fell 'heavily upon the legions, and 
the heights were quickly abandoned for the shelter of the 
valley. The valley itself was a sheet of snow, torn up by 
fierce blasts that drifted it hazardously upon the troops, and 
threw every thing into confusion. 

But the sight that opened on me as. I passed the first 
gorge, efiPaced storm, iind soldiery, and might have effaced 
the world frorn my mind. Through the whole extent of the 
huge, naked, and rocky hollow, were planted crosses. Th6 
ravine, dark even in sun-shine, was now black as midnight ; 
and its only light was from the scattered torches, and the 
fires into which the bodies of the victims were fhmg as they 
died, to make room for others. On those crosses hung 
hundreds, writhing in miseries, made only to show the hide- 
ous capability of suffering that exists in our frame. I was 
instantly recognized, and many a hand was stretched out to 
me, imploring that I should mercifully hasten death. I 
heard my name called on, as their prince, their leader, their 
countryman, to remember and revenge. Incensed and 
horror-struck, I raved at the legionaries and their tyrant 
master ; until I sank upon the ground in exhaustion, covering 
my head with my mantle, that I might exclude alike sight 
and sound. 

A voice at my side aroused me ; a cross had just been 
fixed on the spot, and at its foot stood, preparing for death, 
the man who had spoken. I looked upon his face, and gave 
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an involuntary cry. For seven-and-thirty yoars I had not 
seen that face ; but I had seen it on a night never to be 
erased from my remembrance, or my soul. I knew every 
feature of it through all the changes of years. 

Manhood had passed into age ; the bold and sanguine 
countenance was furrowed with cares and crimes. Sut I 
knew at once the man who had on that night been foremost 
at my call ; the daring rabble leader, who had first shouted 
at my fatal summons ; and maddened the multitude, as I had 
maddened myself and him. He turned his glance upon me 
at the cry. His pale visage grew black as death. The past 
flashed upon his soul. He shook from head to foot with 
keen convulsion. He gasped, and tried to speak, but no 
words came. He beat his breast wildly, and pointed to the 
cross with dreadful meaning. The executioner, a brutal 
slave, scoffed at him as a dastard. , He heard nothing ; but 
with his pallid eyes staring on me, and his hand pointed up* 
wards, stood stiffening. Life departed as he stood! The 
executioner, impatient, laid his grasp upon him ; but he was 
beyond the power of man. > He fell backward like a pillar 
of stone. 

I 8tai:ted from the corpse, and, utterly unnerved, looked 
wildly round for some way of escape from this scene of des. 
pair. As I tried to penetrate the dusk towards the bottom 
of the valley, Eleazar was seen at the head of his little band, 
standing at the foot of a cross, surrounded by soldiers. I 
thought no more of safety ; and plunging into the valley, 
forced my way through the rocks and snow-drif)s, till I 
reached the foot of the declivity on which this true hero was 
about to die. But there an impenetrable fence of spears 
stopped me. I implored, execrated, struggled ; Eleazar's 
eye fell on me ; and the smile on his uplifted countenance 
showed at once how much he thanked me, and how calmly 
he was prepared to bid the world farewell. My struggles 
were useless, and I had but one resource more. 

I flew, with a swiftness that -baflHed pursuit, to the camp ; 
passed the intrenchraeiits by the breaches lefl since the bat- 
tle ; and, before I could be stopped or questioned, entered 
the tent of Titus. 

The supper lamps were burning, and three stately-looking 
raen still lingered over the table, one of the few unpopular 
luxuries of the general. A large packet of letters were be- 
ing distributed by a page ; and, while I stood in the shade 
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of Um teftUcttrtain a moment unlil I should ascertaki whether 
Titui was araoDg tlie three, I was made the unwillio^ sharer 
of the aecrett of ftome. , 

'< All is goiog on well," said oae of the leaders. << Heie 
that miest of courtiers, my showy firiend Statilius, sends, 
compiled by his own hand, an endless list of th^ pomps and 
processions, games and congratulations, in the Eaiperoff's 
progress through Italy. The intelligence is not the newest 
in the world. But it would break my courtly friend's heait 
to think that he had not the happiness of giving it first. So 
let htm think, and so let him worship the rising sun, luittl 
another dynasty comes, and he discovers t)iat if this sun 
have risen in the east, a much finer one may rise in the west 
Thus runa the world." 

"War with the Britons," read another. "They have 
marched a hundred of their naked clans from the hills. The 
remnant of the Druids are busy again with their incantations ; 
and it is more than suspected that the whole is stirred up by 
our incomparable governor of western Gaul, who affects the 
diadem, like all the ridiculous governors of the age." 

" Well, then, he shall have his wish," said a third. " The 
Emperor will give him, of course, a court fit fpr a rebel : his 
council, lictors ; and his palace, a dungeon in the Mamertine. 
But, as to the Britons, I doubt their earing one of their own 
leather pence whether he wears the diadem or halter. The 
savages have probably been vexed by some new attempt to 
squeeze money from them — ^the quickest way to try the na. 
tional sensibilities. They have the spirit of trade in them 
already, and are as keen in the barter of their wolf skins 
and bulls' hides, as if they supplied the world with T^rian 
canopies and Indian pearls." 

"A letter from SemproiuuB ! — By Venus, its exquisite 
intaglio and elaborate perfumes would betray it all the world 
over; full of scandals, as usual, and full of discontent. He 
seems quite dismantled; and complains that — the sex are 
growing ugly, the seasons comfortless, and mankind dull ; 
a certain sign that my emptiest of friends, and the best 
dresser in Italy, is growing old." 

" So much the better for his circle. As for himself, while 
he can flourish in curls and calumny, he will be happy, the 
true man of high life, a prey to tailors, a figure for actors to 
burlesque, and an inveterate weariness to the world." 

" But here is a despatch from the Emperor, and, unfortu- 
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nately for human eyes, written in his own, nK)st unreadable, 
hand." The speaker stood up to the lamp, and gave me an 
opportunity of observing him. His countenance and figure 
struck me, as what no other word could express than — 
princely. The features were handsqme, and strongly marked 
Italian ; and the form, though tending to breadth, and rather 
under the usual stature, was eminently dignified. His voice 
too was remarkable. I never heard one that more completely 
united softness and majesty. 

Here I could have but the shadow of a doubt that I had 
found Titus ; yet I had that shadow. Our meeting in the 
field, where we fought hand to hand, gave me no recollection 
of the man before me. Titus might not even be among the 
three ; and nothing but seizure and ruin could be the conse- 
quence of discovering myself to subordinates* 

<< Good news, it is to be hoped," said both the listeners 
together, as they deferentially watched his perusal. 

<* None whatever ; a mere private chronicle, in the Empe- 
ror's usual style ; all kinds of oddities together. He laughs 
at me for complaining of want of intelligence from Rome, 
and says that, unless we send him some, the politicians of 
the city will die of emptiness, or raise a rebellion ; and that 
he is Uie most ill-used per£k)nage in the empire, in being 
oblieed to supply brains for so many blockheads, and keep 
up the reputation of an honest man, in the midst of so many 
knaves. But he mentions, and for that I am deeply grateful, 
that he has just erected the golden statue, which I vowed so 
long ago to the memory of my unfortunate friend Britannicus ; 
and is about to dedicate an ivory equestrian ono to him, to 
be placed in the Circus. He concludes the epistle with 
saying that, unless the British insurrection speedily blows 
over, he shall be a beggar, and must turn tribune for a live- 
lihood ; defends his impracticable manuscript, which, he 
says, I am imitating as fast as I can ; and repeats his old 
jest, that — if I were not bom to be a prince and an idler, I 
might have made my bread by my ti^ents for forgery." ' His 
hearers repaid the imperial merriment by its full tribute of 
loyal laughter. v 

Doubt was now at an end, and I advanced.^ My step 
roused the party, and they started up, drawing their swords. 
But the quick eye of Titus recognized me ; and satisfying 
his companions by a gesture, I heard him pronounce to 
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them; <<M.y aal«goaifit» the prince of Naf^bifeiiiL'' Tb^t^ 
w^s-ao time Gnt ceremony ; and I addreesed hrat at once* 

<< Sdsk of Veflfasian^ you are a scMier, and know ^vrhat ie 
due t^ the hrare ; I come to eolicit yoar mercy ; it is the 
fixattime that I ever alooped to eehck nan. My brcyther, a 
ebieftain of Isiaely ia in your failnds^ condemned to the hociid 
death of the crosa ; he ia virtttcma, htave, and noble ; save 
him» and you will do an act bf juatiee more faoD<Mral>le to 
your name than the bloodiest victory.*' 

Titus IfOoked at me in silence, and evidently perplexed ; 
then retucned to his chair, and having consulted with his 
companions, hesitatiogly pronounced : << Prince, you know 
not what you have ariied. I am bounds lihe others^ by the 
Emperor's commands; and they strictly are, that none of 
your countrymen, taken after the offer c^ peace, nfust lire." 

" Hear tlus, God oif Israel," I cried, '< King of vengeance, 
hear and remember." 

<* You are rash, prince," said Titus, gravely ; ^* yet I can 
for^ve yourjaational temper. With oSiers, eveayour ven. 
tunng bere might bring you into hazard. But, the perfidy 
of your people' makes truce and treaty impossible. > They 
leave me no alternative. I lament the necessity. It ia the 
desire of the illustrious Vespasian to reign in peace. But 
this is now at an end." 

He paased, and advancing towards me, offered his hand, 
with the words, "I know that there are brave and high* 
minded men. among your nation. I have been astonished at 
the valor> nay, I will call it, the daring and heooie contempt 
of suffering and death, that this siege has already shown. 
I have b^en witness too," and he smiled, <' of the prince of 
Naphtaii's prowess ia the field, and I would most willingly 
have such among my friends. "-^I waited for the concliudon. 
'< Why not come among us," siaid he ; ^^ give up a resist. 
^ ance that muet end in ruin ; abandon a cause that all the 
^ world sees to be de^erate ; save yourself from popular ca- 
price, the violence of your rancorous factions, aad the final 
fall of your city ?-^Be Ceesar's friend ; and name what life, 
possiession, or employ, you will." • 

The thought t>f deserting the cause of Jerusalem was pro- 
fanation*. I drew back, and looked at the majestic Roisen, 
as if I saw the origii^ tempter at my side. 

'' Son of Vespasian^ I am at this hour a poor maa ; as I 
may in the next be an exile or a slave ; I have ties to life as 
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sHrong as ever were bound round the heart of man ; I stand 
here a suppliant for the life of one irhose lo3a would embitter 
nacne ^ Yet, not for wealth'unltmited, for the ealety of my 
family, for th» Hie of the noble victim that k now staiiding at 
the place of torture, dare I abandon, dare f think the impious 
thougkt ef abandoning, the cause of the City of Hc^iness." 
The picture of her ruin rose before niy eyes, and tears 
forced their way ; my strength was disisoived ; my voice was 
choked. The Romcuis fixed their looks on the ground, 
affected by the sincerity^ of a soldier's sorrow. I took the 
hand that was again offered. 

*'*' Thus ! in the name of that Being, to whom the wisdom 
of the earth is folly, I adjure you to beware. Jerusalem is 
sacred. Her crimes have often wrought her misery— -oflen 
has she been trampled by the armies of the stranger. But 
she is still the City of the Omnipotent ; and never was blow 
inflicted on her by man that was not terribly repaid. 

>< The Assyrian came, the mightiest ^ower of the world ; 
he plundered her temple, and led her people into captivity. 
How long was it before his empire was a dream, his dynasty 
extinguished in blood, and an enemy on his throne ! — The 
Persian came ; from her protector he turned into her op- 
pressor ; and his empire was swept away like the dust of the 
desert !-— The Syrian smote her : the smiter died in agonies 
of remorse ; and whef e is his kingdom now ? — ^The Egyp. 
tian smote her ; and who how sits on the throne of the Pto- 
lemies ?-«>Pompey came ; the invincible, the oonqu^or of a 
thotmnd cities ; the light of Rome ; the lord of Asia, riding 
on the very wings of victory. But he profaned :her Temple : 
and from that hour he went down— down, like ft mill-stone 
. plunged into the ocean ! Blind counsel, rash iimbition, wo- 
manish fears, were upon the great statesmcm and warrior of 
Rome. Where does he sleep ? What sands were colored 
with his blood ? The universal conqueror died a slave, by 
the hands of a slave !-«<-Cras8as came at the head of the 
legions.; he plundered the sacred vessels of the sanctuary. 
VcDgeanee followed him; and he was cursed by the curse of 
jGod. Where are the bones ef the robber and his host? 
<ja, tear then^ from the jaw« of the lion and the wolf of Par- 
thia — ^their fitting tomb ! 

»" You, too, son of Yespasiaii, may be ooraonssioned for the 
panishment of a stiffonenked and rel^ellioua people. You 
may scourge our naked vice by^he foiN^ of arms ; and then 
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you may tetam to your own land exulting in the conquest of 
the fiercest enemy of Rome. But shall you escape the com- 
mon fate of the instrument of eVil ? — shall you see a peace- 
ful old age ? — shall a son of yours ever sit upon the throne ? 
— shall not rather some monster of your blood efface th<e me- 
mory of your virtues, and make Rome, in bitterness of soul, 
curse the Flavian name ?" 

Titus grew pale ; and shuddering, covered hia eyes with 
his mantle, as he sat. His companions stood gazing on me 
with the awed aspect of men gazing on the messenger of 
fate. *^ Spare Eleazar," was all that I could utter. Titos 
made a sign to the page ; who fl6w to bear, if not too late, 
the orders .of mercy. 

While we continued in a silence that none of us felt in- 
clined to break, a door opened behind me, and an officer en- 
tered. It was Septimius. I seized him by the throat. 
<< Villain ! give me back my child ; base hypocrite ! give up 
my innocent daughter. Where have you tak A her ? Lead 
me to her, or die." 

Titus rose in evident surprise and indignation. << What 
do I hear, Septimius ? have you been guilty of this offense ? 
Prince, let him loose,- until his General shall hear what he 
has to say for himself." 

Septimius affected the most extreme and easy ignorance. 
<< Most hoble Titus, I have to thank you for having saved ray 
neck from the grasp of this hasty personage ; but, beyond 
that, I have nothing to say for myself, or any one else. I 
never dkw this man before. I know no more of his daughter 
than of the queen of Abyssinia, or the three-formed Diana : 
and, by the goddess I swear, that I believe him to be perfectly 
under her influence ; and either a lunatic, or a most excellent 
actor. Be honest, Jew, if you can, and acknowledge that 
you never /giaw me before in your life." 

I stood in astonishment ; his efirontery struck me dumb. 
" You perceive, most hoble Titus," he went on, " how a plain 
question puts an end to this public accuser's charges. But, 
in his present state, whether affected or real, he should not 
be suffered to go at large : suffer me to send him to my quar- 
ters, where he shall be taken sufficient care of, until we at 
least find out what brought him here." 

<< In^rate," I exclaimed, << yon make me hate human aa- 
ture ; is this my return t better that I had left you to be tram, 
pled like the viper that you are." 
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AAA. * 

The 4Mk e je of tke general, fixed oq Septimnis, seemed 

to require a graver explanation. * 

** Ingrate," retorted be. *< By Jupiter, the fellow's inso- 
lence is superb. For what should I be grateful ? but for my 
escape from his detestable hands; or, perhaps he means 
those of *his countrymen. Very probably he figured among 
the rabble that would have murdered me, as they did the rest 
of us : — grateful, yes, I ought to be, for an exhibition of hu- 
man villany that I might search the world through withont 
seeing again ; or, for the lesson^ never to venture within has 
-walls on the faith of the traitors that hold them. But, let 
me be allowed to say, most noble Titus, that you condescend 
too much in listening to any of this rabble ; nay, that you 
hazard the safety of the state in hazarding your person within 
the reach of one of a race of assassins." 

' Titus smiled^ and waved back his companions, who, on the 
surmise, were approaching him. 

'< Let me be honored with your commandfs,'' urged Septi- 
mius, *' to take this person in charge : felon, or insane, I 
shall speedily put him in the way of cure." -^ 

A tribune, breathless with haste, came in at the moment 
with a letter, which he gave to Titus ; and retired to a dis- 
tant part of the tent to await the answer. The color rose 
into the Roman's cheek as he looked over the paper ; he 
showed it to his companions, and then put it into my hand. 
I read the words — 

*' An assassin, hired by the chiefs of Jerusalem, yesterday 
passed the gates. His object is the life of the Roman gene- 
ral. He goes under pretense of recovering one of bis fa- 
mily, supposed to be carried off* from the city, but who has 
never left his house. He has communications with the camp, 
by which he can enter at pleasure ; and the noble Titus can- 
not be too much on his guard." 

The note was in an inclosure from Cestins, stating that it 
had been just transmitted to him from a high authority in 
Jerusalem. 

I flung it on- the ground with the scorn due to such an ac- 
cusation, declaring that it was unnecessary for '< v^y enemy 
Cestius to have put his name to a document which so easily 
revealed its writer." 

*' You, of course, Septimius," said the general, settling his 
penetrating gaze on him, '* could know nothing of this letter!" 
Septimius entered on his defense with seriousness ;.ttsd 
Vol. n. 16 
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yhowed thAiy frooi the time and circumataoces, no lAiare in k 
could be attached to him. Titus retired a few steps, and 
having consulted with the officera, who I perceived were 
unanimous for my being instantly put to death, addressed me 
in that grave and silver-toned voice whi^h characterized the 
singular composure of his nature. 

'^ We have exchanged blows and pledges of honor, prince ; 
and I will not suffer mysejf to believe that a man of ytmr 
rank and soldiership could stoop to the crime charged here. 
In truth, were none but personal considerations to be in ques- 
tion, I should instantly set you free. But there are weigbr^ 
interests connected with my life, which make it seem fitting 
to my friends and advisers that, in all cases, precautions 
should be taken, which otherwise I should disdain. To satisfy 
their minds, and the spirit of the Emperor's orders, I must 
detain you for a few dayf. Your treatment shall be ho- 
norable." 

Septimius advanced to again demand my custody. But a 
look repelled the request, and I was directed to follow one of 
the secretaries of Titus. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A TROOP of cavalry were at the tent door. We set off 
through the storm ; and, a few miles from the camp, reached 
a large building, peopled with a host of high functionaries, 
attached to Titus, as governor of Judea. 

" You are a prodigious favorite with the general," said my 
companion, as we passed through a range of magnificent 
rooms furnished with Italian luxury ; " or he would never 
have sent you here. He had these chambers -furnished for 
his own residence, but your countrymen have kept him too 
busy ; and for the last month he is indebted to you for sleep, 
ing under canvass." - 

I observed that '^ peace was the first wish of my heart. 
But that ho people could be reproached with contending too 
boldly for freedom." 

<< The sentiment is Roman," was the reply. " But let us 
come to the fact. Titus, once fixed in the government, 
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ivould be worth all the fantasies that ever fed the declaimera 
on independence. His character is peace ; and if he ever 
come to- the empire, h^ will make the first of monarchs. 
You should try htm, and reap the first fruits of his talent for 
making people happy. There ; look round this room : you 
see every panel hung with a picture, a lyre, or a volume ; 
what does that tell?" 

** Certainly not the habits of a soldier ; yet he is distin- 
guished in the field." 

** No man more. There is not a rider in the legions that 
can sit a horse, or manage a lance, better. He has the ta- 
lents of. a general besides ; and more than all, he has the 
most iron perseverance that ever dwelt in the bosom of man. 
If the two armies were to slaughter each other until there 
was but half a dozen spearmen left between the|n, Titus 
would head his remnant, and battle it out till he died. But 
whether it is nature, or the poison that be drank with Britan* 
nicus, he wants the eternal vividness of his father. Aye, 
there was the soldier for the legions. Look, prince, at this 
picture, and tell me what you think of the countenance." 

He drew aside the curtain that covered a superb eques- 
trian portrait of the Emperor. 

I saw a countenance of incomparable shrewdness, eccen- 
tricity, and self-enjoyment. Every feature told the same 
tale, from the rounded and dimpled chin to the broad and 
deeply veined forehead, overhung with its rough mat of hair. 
The hooked nose, the deep wrinkles about the lips, the thick 
dark eyebrow, obliquely raised, as if some new jest was ga- 
thering, showed the perpetual humorist. But the eye be- 
neath that brow-^-an orb black as charcoal, with a spot of 
intense brightness in the centre, as if a breath could turn 
that coal into flame — belonged to the supreme sagacity and 
determination that had raised Vespasian from a cottage to 
the throne. 

The secretary whose jovial character strongly resembled 
that of the object of his panegyric, could not restrain. his 
admiration. " There,^' said he, *' is the man who has fought 
more battles, said more good things, and taken less physic, 
than any emperor that ever wore the diadem. I served with 
him from decurioni up to tribune ; and he was always the 
same ; active, brave, and laughing from mora till niffht. Old 
as he is, day -light never finds him in his bed. He rides, 
swims, runs, outjests every body ; and frowns at nothing on 
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euthy but an old wobmhi and a pbymcian. He loves Tm^aeyp 
'tie true ; but wbat he aqueeies from the overgrowAy lue sca*» 
ten like a prince. Bat his mirth is inexhaustible ; a little' 
lengfa, so much for his camp education ; but the most cmrious 
nrixture of justice, spleen, and pleasantry in the wiNrld." My 
coBpanion's memory teemed with examples. 

— '^ An Alexandrian governor was ordered to Rome to ae- 
count for a lon^ course of extortion : immediately on his ar- 
rival he pretended to be taken violently ill ; which of coufse 
put off the inquiry. The Emperor heard of this ; expressed 
the greatest interest in so meritorious a public servant ; paid 
him a visit the next day as a physician ; ordered hi no a va» 
riety uf medicines, which the unfortunate governor was com. 
pelled to take; renewed bis visit regularly every, day, and 
every day charged him an enormous fee. Beggary stared 
the governor in the face ; and never was a compiicaticm of 
disorders so rapidly cured. 

— •< I was riding out with him one day, a few miles frooi 
Rome, when we saw a fellow beating bis mule cnielly ; aod, 
on being called to, insisting on hts right to * do what he would 
with his own.' I was indiffoant, and would have fought the 
mule's quarrel. But the Emperor laughed at my zeal ; and 
after some jesting with the brutal owner bought the mule, 
only annexing the condition, that the fellow should lead it to 
the stable : — he actually sent him with the mule two huadred 
and fifty miles, on foot, to one of his palaces in Gaul, with a 
lietor after him, to see that the contract was fairly performed. 

— *<One of his chamberlains had been soliciting a place 
about court for, as he said, his brother. The Emperor found 
out the fact, that it was for a stranger, who was to lay down a 
large sum. He sent for the stranger, ratified the bargain, 
gave the place, and put the money in bis own pocket. The 
chamberlain was in great alarm un meeting the Emperor • 
some days after. * Your dejection is naturnl enough,' 6aid 
Vespasian, ^as you have so lately lost your brother; but then, 
you should wish me joy, for he has become mine.' 

*< By the altar of Momus, and the brass beard of the god 
Ridiculus, 1 could tell you a hundred things of the same 
kind," said the jovial and inexhaustible secretary. " Take 
but one more." 

— " One of our great patricians, an ^roilian, and as v«^ 
and insolent a beast as lives, had ordered a quantity of par- 
ticolarly striped cloth, which it cost the merchant iafiaito 
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I puns to procure. But the great man's taste had altered in 

' the mean time, and he returned the cloth without ceremony, 

^ threatening besides, that, if the merchant made any clamors 

on the subject, his payment shpuld be six months' work ia 

the slave-mill. 

''The man, on the verge of ruin, bam6, tearing his hair 

and bursting with rage, to lay his complaint before the Em* 

" peror ; who, however, plainly told him that there was no 

renbedy ; but desired him to send a dress of the cloth to the 

palace. Within the week, the patrician was honored. with 

a message, that the Emperor would dine with him, and the 

message was accompanied with the dress, and an intimation 

that Vespasian wished to make it popular. Rome was in* 

stantly ransacked for the cloth ; but not a yard of it was to 

be found but in the single merchant's hands. The patrician's 

household must be equipped in it, cost what it would. The 

dealer in pleasant revenge, charged ten times the value, and 

bis fortune was made in a day. 

*' Now Titus, with many a noble quality, is altogether 
another man. He abhors the Emperor's rough-hewn jocula-. 
rity ; he speaks Greek better than the Emperor does his own 
tongue, is a popt, and a clever one besides, io both laa* 
Xuages; extemporizes verse with elegance ; is no mean per« 
former on the lyre ; sings ; is a picTure-lover, and so forth* 
I believe from my soul that, with all his talents for war and 
government, he would rather spend his day over books, and 
his evenings among poets and philosophers, or telling Italian 
tales to the ears of some of your brilliant orientals, than ride 
over the world at the head of the legions. And now," said 
my open-hearted guide, <* having betrayed court secrets 
enough for one day, I must leave you and return to the 
camp. Here yqu will spend your time as you please ; until 
some decision is come to. The household is at your service, 
and the officer in command will attend your orders y — ^fare« 
well!" 

Captivity is wretchedness, even if the captive trod on 
cloth of gold. My treatment was in^perial ; a banquet that 
might have feasted a Roman epicure, was laid before me ; n 
crowd of attendants, sumptuously habited, waited round the 
table ; music played, perfumes burned ; the whole ceremo- 
nial of princely luxury was gone through, as if Titus were 
present, instead of his bearubroken prisoner* But to tb«i| 
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fmsoner, bread and* water wi|ii freedom would have hmen the 
truer luxury. 

I wandered through the spacious apartments, dazsled hj 
their splendor, and often ready to ask, ** Can man be uiihaf»* 
py in the midst of these things ?" yet, answering the ques- 
tion in the pangs of heart which they were'sg powerless to 
Boothe. 

I took down the richly-blazoned volumes of the Western 
poets, and while, at every line that I unrolled, I felt how 
tnuch richer were their' contents than the gold and gema 
that incased them, I yet felt the inadequacy of even their 
beauty and vigor to console the spirit stricken .by real 
calamity. 

I threw aside the volumes, and strayed to the casements, 
through which the sunset began to pour in a tide of gloiy. 
The landscape beneath was beautiful; — a peaceful valley 
shut in with lofty eminences, on whose marble foreheads the 
sunbeams wrought coronets, as colored and glittering as ever 
were set with crysolite and ruby. The snow was gone as 
ritpidly as it had <^ome ; and the green earth in the freahBesa 
of the bright hour might almost bo said '<to laugh and sing." 
The air came fanning and warm from the reviving flowers. 
There was a light and joyous beauty in even the waving of 
the shrubs, as they shook off the moisture in sparkles at 
every wave ; birds innumerable broke out into song, and 
fluttered their little wet wings with delight in the sunshine ; 
and the rivulet, still swelled with the shower, ran dimpling 
and gurgling along, with a music of its own. 

But the true sadness of the soul is not to be scattered by 
the life and loveliness of external things, i turned from the 
sun and nrature to fling myself on my couch, and feel that, 
where a man's treasure is, there his heart is also. 

<* What might not be doing in Jerusalem ? what fanatic 
violence, personal revenge, or public license might not be 
let loose, while I was lingering among the costly vanities of 
the Pagan ? My enemy, at least, was there, in the possession 
of unbridled authority ;" and the thought was in itself a his* ^ 
tory of evil. ^ 

** And where was Esther, my beloved, the child of my 
soul, the glowing and magntficent.minded being, whose 
lie'auty and whose thoughts were scarcely mortal ? Might she ' 
tiot be in the last extremity*of suffering, helplessly callttigoa 
iier wretched father to save her ; ia the dungeon, withering 
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wMi ccM and famine, and upbr^ding me for hara^ forgotten 
my child ; or in the bands of the robbers of the desert, and 
dragging her delicate and sinking form through rocks and 
aande %X the knercy of savages ; or dead, and bare died witb^* 
out a hand to succor, or a voice to cheer her in ber hour of 
agony T" 

Thought annihilates . time, and I lay thus, sinking from 
depth to depth, I know not how long ; till I was roused by 
the entrance of the usual endless train of attendants with 
lights; and the chief steward, a venerable man of my coun- 
try, whom Titus had generously continued in the office where 
he found him, came to acquaint me that a new. banquet await, 
ed my pleasure. The old man wept at the sight of a chief- 
tain of Israel in captivity ; his heart was full, and when I had 
dismissed the attendants with their untasted banquet, he gave 
way tb his recollections. 

The palace was once the dwelling of Ananus the high- 
yviest, whose death unddr the cruelest circumstances was the 
leading cause of the triumph of the factions, and the ruin of 
Jerusalem. In the very chamber where I sat he bad spent 
the last day of his life ; and Left it only to take charge of the 
Temple on the fatal night of the assault by the IdumsBans. 
He was wise and vigorous ; but, what is the wisdom of man ? 
A storm, memorable in the annals of devastation, raged 
during the night ; Ananus, convinced that all was safe from 
human hostility in this ravage of the elements, suffered 'the 
wearied citizens to retire from their posts. The gates were 
opened by traitors; the Idums&uns, furious for blood and 
spoil, rushed in ; the guard, surprised in their sleep or dis- 
persed, were massacred ; and by daylight eight thousand 
corpses lay on the sacred pavements of the Temple ; and 
among them the noblest and wisest man of Judea, Ananus. 

" I found," said the old man, ** the boi;|y of niy great and 
good lord under a heap of dead, but was not suffered to con- 
vey it to the tomb of his fathers in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
I brought his sword and bis phylactery here, and they are 
now the only memorials of the noblest line that perished 
since the Maccabees. In these chambers I have remained 
since, and in them it is my. hope to die. The palace is large ; 
the Roman senators and officers reside in another wing, 
which I have not entered for years, and shall never enter ; 
mild masters as the Romans have been to rae^ I caanot bear 
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to see them masters within the walls of a chief of my* com** 

try.'* 

The story of Naomi occurred to me ; but she was so much 
beyond my hope of discovery, that I forbore to renew the 
olo man's griefs by her name. A sound of trumpets and the 
trampling of cavalry was heard from the portal. 

^f It is but the nightly changing of the troops," said the 
steward, *^ or perhaps the arrival oT some officers from the 
camp : they often ride here after night-fall to supper, spend 
a few hours, and by day-break are gone. But of them and 
their proceedings I know nothing. No Jew enters, nor 
desires to enter, the banquet-hcJl of the enemies of his 
country." 

A knocking at the xloor ititerrupted him, and an officer ap- 
peared, with an order for the prisoners in the palace to be 
removed into strict confinement. The venerable steward 
gave way to tears at the n^w offense to k leader of his peo- 
' pie. I felt some surprise ; but merely asked what new alarm 
had demanded this harsh measure. 

<* I know no more," replied the officer, << than that the 
general has arrived here a few minutes since ; and that, as 
some attempts have been lately made on his life, the council 
have thought proper to put the Jewish poniards as much out 
of his way as they can. The order is universal ; and I am 
directed to lead you to your apartment." 

" Then,- let them look to my escape," said I. " I thank 
the council for this service. While I continued above suspi. 
cion, they might have thrown open every door in their dun- 
geons. But, since they thus degrade me, you may tell them 
that their walls should be high, and their bolts strong, to keep 
me their prisoner. Lead on, sir." 

The council seemed to have been aware of my opinions ; 
for my new chamber was in ope of the turrets ; the custom, 
ary place of detention for prisoners supposed to be peculiarly 
difficult to keep within bounds. The lower floor being gene* 
rally occupied by the guard, there could be no undermining ; 
the smallness of the building laid all the operations of the fti- 
gitive open to the sentinel's eye ; and the height was of it* 
self an obstacle that, even if the bars were forced, might 
daunt the adventurer. 

The steward followed me to my den, wringing his hands. 
Yet the little apartment was not incommodious ; there were 
some obvious attempts at rendering it a fitter place of habita<* 
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tion than usual ; . and a more delicate frame than mine might 
have fuund indulgence in its carpets ^and cushions. Even, 
my solitary hours were not forgotten, and some handsomti 
vohimes from the governor's library occupied . a corner. 
There was a lyre too, if I chose to sing my sorrows ; and a. 
gilded chest of wine, if I chose to drink them away. The 
height was an inconvenience only to my escape ; but a lover 
of landscape and fresh air would have envied mo ; for I had 
the range of the horizon, and the benefit of every breeze from 
its four quarters^ A Cbaldee would have chosen it for his 
commerce with the lights of heaven ; for every star, from 
the gorgeous front of Aldebarao to the minutest diamond 
spark of the sky, slhone there in its brightness. And a phi- 
losopher would have rejoiced in the secluded comfort of a^ 
i^t, which, in the officer's parting pleasantry, was in every 
sense, ''so much above the world. 



CHAPTER XXVUv 

To me the prison and the palace were the same. No be^ 
liever in fate, and a strong believer iu the doctrine that, in. 
the infinite majority of cases, the unlucky have to thank only 
themselves ; feeling, too, that the manly and the wise disdaii^ 
to. act by borrowed will or wisdom ; I was yet irresistibly con-' 
scious of my own stern exception. That there was an influ- 
ence hanging over me, I deeply knew ; that I might as well 
strive, with the winds, was the fruit of my whole experience ; 
and, with as-much self-resolve in me as I ever knew in man, 
and as lofty a calculation of the wonders^ that human energy 
may work, I abandoned myself on principle to the chances 
of the hour. — I was the weed upon the wave ; and, whether 
above or below the surface, I knew that the wave would roll 
on, and that I must roll on along with it. — I was the atom in 
the air ; and, whether I should float unseen for ever, or be 
brought into sight by the gilding of some chance sun-beam 
across me, my destiny .was to float and quiver up and down. 
— ^I was the vapor ; alad whether, like the evening clouds "^y 
after years were to evolve into glorious shapes and colors^ 
or I should creep alonjB^ the pools and valleys of fortune til) 
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the end of time, — ^yet, there I was, still in existence, and that 
existence bound by laws incapable of the choices or caprices 
of man. 

I had yet to learn the true burden of my great maledic- 
tion : for the circumstances of my life were yet adverse to 
its fated solitude of soul ; its bitter conviction that there was 
not a being under the Canopy of heaven whose heart was 
towards me ; its dull and melcuicholy exile, in the midst of 
a world full of activity, hope, and passion. I was still in 
the very eddy of life, and battling it with the boldest. My 
family survived : public cares, personal interests, glowing 
attachments, the whole vigorous activity of the citizen and 
the soldier, were mine.. I was still husband, father, friend, 
champion of a great people ; my task was difficult and grave, 
but it was ardent, proud, and animating. I was made for 
this activity of the whole man ; master of a powerful frame 
that defied fatigue, and was proof against the sharpest visi- 
tations of nature ; and of an intellect, which, whatever might 
be its rank, rejoiced in tasking itself with labors that appalled 
and perplexed the multitude — in feeding and stimulating a 
perpetual passion for the grand and the imaginative — in 

fiving itself up to an ambition, a devouring and inappeasable 
esire of doing something, by which I should be rescued 
from the common obscurity ; of planting in the waste the 
seed of a name which should spring up and jOlourish, and go 
on distending in vigor and majesty, when the more preco-. 
cious fosterlings of the day ivere withered and dust. 

Idle as I knew the praise of man, and sovereign as was 
my scorn for the meanness which stoops to the vulgar pur- 
chase of popularity, I felt and honored the true fame — that 
renown, whose statue is devoted, not by the suspicious and 
clamorous flattery of the time, but by the solemn and volun- 
tary homage of the future *. whose splendor, like that of a 
new-born star, if it take ages to reach mankind, is sure to 
reach them at last, and shines for ages after its fount is 
extinguished : whose essential power, if it be coerced and 
obscured, like that of a man while his earthly tenement still 
shuts him in, is thenceforth to develope itself from strength 
to strength — ^the mortal putting on immortality. 

In the whirl of such thoughts { was often carried away„ 
to the utter oblivion of my peculiar fate : for man and his 
associations were strong within me, in defiance of the com« 
mand. The gloom oflen passed away from my soul^ as, th« 
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darkneflfl does from the midnight ocean in the dash and foam 
of its own waters. Nature is perpetual ; and drives the 
affections, sleeping or waking, as it drives the blood through 
the old channels. It was only at periods, produced by strong 
circumstances, that I felt the fetter ; but then, the iron en- 
tered into my soul ! 

To this partial pressure belongs the singular combination 
of such a fate as mine with an interest in the world, with 
my loves and hates, my thirst of human fame, my rcluc* 
tance at the prospect of the common ills and injuries of life. 
I was a man ; and this is the whole solution of the problem. 
For one remote evidence that I was distinct from mankind, 
I had ten thousand direct and constant, that I was the same. 
But, for the partiality of the pressure, there was a lofly 
reason. 

The man who feels himself above the common fate, is 
instantly placed above the common defeases of mankind. 
He may calumniate and ruin ; he may burn and plunder ; 
he may be the rebel and the murderer. Fear rs, after all, 
the great security. But what earthly power could intimidate 
him ! What were chains, or the scaffold, to him, who felt 
instinctively that time was not made for his being ; that the 
scaffold was impotent ; that he should yet trample on the 
. grave of his judge ; on the mouldered thjrone of his king ; 
on the dead sovereignty of his nation ? With his impassive* 
ness, his experience, his knowledge, and his passions, con- 
cocted and blackened by ages, what breast could be safe 
against the dagger of this tremendous exile ; what power be 
secure against the rebel machination, or the open hostility 
of a being invested with the strength of immortal evil? 
What was to hinder a man made familiar with every mode 
of influencing human passioQs — the sage, the sorcerer, the 
fount of tradition, the friend of their worshiped ancestors — 
from maddening the multitude at whose head he willed to 
march, clothed in the attributes of almost a divinity ? 

But I was precluded, or saved, from this fearful career, by 
the providential feeling of .the common repugnances, hopes, 
and fears of human nature. Pain and disease were instinc 
tively as much shunned by me, as if I held my life on the 
frailest tenure ; death was as formidable, as my natural sol. 
diership w6uld suffer it to be ; ^ and, even when the thought 
occurred that I might defy extinction, it threw bjit a darker 
shade over the common terrors, to conceive that I musl. un- 
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d^rgo the suffering of dentb, without the peace of the grare. 
Man bears his agony for once, and is done. Mine might he 
borne to the bitterest extremity, but must be borne with the 
keener bitterness of the knowledge that it was in vain. ^ 

I was recalled from those i-everies to the world, by a 
paper dropped through a crevice in the rafters above my 
headi On seeing its signature, ** Septimius," my first im^ 
pulse was to tear it in pieces. But Esther's name struck 
me, and I read through the letter. 

** You must not think me a villain, though, I confess, ap. 
pearances are much in favor of the supposition. But, this 
morning I had no choice between denying that I knew you, 
and- being utterly ruined. This comes of discipline. Titus 
is a disciplinarian of the first order ; and the consequence 
is, that no man dares acknowledge any little irregularity 
before him ; so far, his morality propagates knaves. But I 
must clear myself of the charge of having acted disingenu- 
ously by your admirable daughter. I take every power that 
binds the soul to witness, that I know not what is become of 
her ; nay, I am in the deepest anxiety to know the fate of 
one so lovely, so innocent, and so high-minded. ' 

" And now, prince, thai 1 ^m out of the reach of your 
frown, let me have courage to disburden my heart. I have 
long known Esther, and as long loved her. From the time, 
when I was first received within your palace in Naphtali ; 
and I have not forgotten, that to your hospitality I then owed 
my life ; I was struck with her talents and her beauty. 
When the war separated us and I returned to Rome, neither 
in Rome, nor in the empire, could I see her equal. To 
solicit our union, I gave up the honors and pleasures of the 
court, for the campaign in your^ hazardous country. I 
searched Judea in vain ; and it was chiefly in the vague 
hope of obtaining some intelligence of Esther^ that I solicited 
the command of our unfortunate mission. There I felt all 
hazard more than repaid by her sight, to me lovelier than 
ever. 

" I will acknowledge that I prolonged my confinement, to 
have the opportunity of obtaining her hand. But her reli- 
gious scruples were unconquerable. I implored her leave 
to explain myself to you. Even thiis too, she refused, 
•from her knowledge of your decision.' What then, was I 
to do ? Loving to excess, bewildered by passion, oppressed 
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with disappointment, and seeing' but oiie object on eartb, 
my evil genius prompted me to act the dissembler. 

" Under pretext of disclosing some secrets connected 
with your safety, I induced her to meet me, for the first and 
last time, on the battlements. There, I besought her to fly 
with me — ^to be my bride — ^to enjoy 'the< illustrious rank and 
life that belonged to the imperial blood ; and when we were 
once wedded, to solicit the approval of her family. I was 
sincere ; I take the gods to witness, I was sincere. But my 
entreaty was in vain ; she repelled me with resolute scorn ; 
she charged me with treachery to you, to her, to faith, and 
sacred hospitality. I knelt to her. She spumed me. In 
distraction, and knowing only that to live without her was 
wretchedness ; I Vas bearing her away to the gate, when 
we were surrounded by armed men. My single attendant 
fled : I was overpowered, and forced to the gate ; and I saw 
Esther, my lovely and beloved Esther, no niore.'' 

There was an ^ honesty in this full confession, that did 
more for the writer's cause than subtler language. The 
young Roman had been severely tried ; and who could ex- 
pect from a soldier the self-denial, that it might have been 
hard to find under the grave brow of philosophy ? Stern as 
time and trial had made me, I was not petrified into a con- 
tempt of the generous weaknesses of earlier years ; yet, to 
love a being like Esther — ^what was it, but to be just ? and, 
while I honored the high sense of duty which repelled a 
lover so dangerous to a woman's heart, I pitied and forgave 
the violence of a passion, lighted by unrivalled loveliness' 
of form and mind. 

It was growing late ; and the steward, who made a virtue 
of showing me the more respect the more I was treated with 
severity, came in to arrange my couch for the night ; <^ he 
would suffer no inferior hands to approach the person of one 
of the leaders of his fallen country. IiTtruth," added he, 
** if I were not permitted to be your attendant to-night, my 
prince might have been forgotten ; for every human being 
but myself is busy in the grand banquet-gallery." 

Sounds of instrumeiits and voices arose. '^ There, you 
may hear the music. Titus gives a supper, in honor of the 
Emperor's birth-day ; and the palace will be kept awake 
until day-light : for the Romans, with all their philosophy, 
are great lovers of the table ; and Titus is renowned for late 
sittings. — Or would you wish to see them at their banquet 1" 

Vol. II. 16 
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So saytag, he unbarred the shuUenr of a easemeot, comb 
manding a view along the gallery ; of which every door and 
window waa thrown open for the breeze. 

If an ancient Roman could start from his slumber into the 
inidst of European Ufe, he must look with scorn on its ab« 
sence of grace, elegance, and fancy. But it is in its festivi- 
ties, and, most of all, in its banquets, that he wo^ild feel the 
incurable barbarism of the Gothic blood. Contrasted with 
the fine displays that made the. table of the Roman noble a 
picture, and threw over the indulgence of appetite the colors 
of the imagination ; with what eyes must he contemplate 
the tasteless and coramon-place dress, the coarse attendants, 
the meagre ornament, (he want of mirth, music, and intel« 
lectual interest — ^the whole heavy machinery, that converts 
the feast into the mere drudgery of devouring ! 

The guests before me were fifty or sixty splendidly dressed 
men, attended by a crowd of domestics attired .with scarcely 
less splendor ; for no man> thought of coming to the banquet 
in the robes of ordinary life. The embroidered couch, it* 
self a striking object, .allowed the ease of position, at once 
delightful in the relaxing climates of the south, and capable 
of combining with every, grace of the human figure. At a 
slight' distance, the table, loaded with plate glittering under 
the blaze of a profusion of lamps, and surrounded by 
couches thus covered with rich draperies, was like a central 
source of light radiating in broad shafts of every brilliant 
hue. All that belonged to the ornament of the board was 
'superb. The wealth of the patricians, and their perpetual 
intercourse with Greece, made them masters of the finest 
performances of the arts. The sums expended on plate 
were enormous. But its taste and beauty were essential to 
the refined enjoyment of the banquet. Copies of the most 
famous statues and groups of sculpture in the precious me- 
tals ; trophies of the victories of the Greek and Roman ; 
models of the celebrated temples ; were mingled with the 
vasea of flowers and lighted perfumes; and covering and 
coloring all, was a vast scarlet canopy which combined the 
groups beneath the eye, and threw the whole into the form 
Uiat a painter would love. 

But the true skill was shown in the constant prevention of 
that want of topic, which turns conversation into weariness. 
There was a perpetual succession of new objects and ex- 
citements. Even the common changes of the table were 
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made to assist this purpose. The eomiag in of each course 
was announced by music, and the attendants were preceded 
by a procession of minstrels dancing, chaplet^crowned, and 
playing popular melodies. Between the courses, a higher 
entertainment was offered in the recitatidns^ pleasantries 
read or acted by a class of profesnonal satirists of the' ab- 
surdities of the day. 

It is easy to imagine how fertile a source of interest this 
must have been made by the subtle and splenetic Italian, 
moving through Roman life, the most various, animating, and 
fantastic scene, in which society ever shone.' The recita- 
tions were always looked to as the charm of the feast. They 
were often severe ; but their severity was reserved for pub. 
lie men and matters. The court supplied the most tempting 
and popular ridicule ; but the reciter was a privileged per- 
son, .and all the better humored Caesars bore the castigation 
without a murmur. No man in the empire was more laughed 
at than Vespasian, and no man oftener joined in the laugh. 
One of his morning sports was to collect the burlesques of 
the night before, sive them new pungency by a touch of the 
imperial pen, and then despatch them to make their way 
through the world. The strong headed soyereign knewi;he 
value of an organ of public opinion, and used to call their 
perusal, " sitting for his picture." The picture was some- 
times so strong, that the courtiers trembled. But the veteran 
who had borne thirty years of battle, laid it up among " his 
portraits," laughed the insult away ; and repeated his popu- 
lar saying, 'Uhat when he was old enough to come to yeai| 
of discretion, and gpive up the emperor, he should become 
reciter himself^ and have his turn with the world." 

The recitations again were varied, by a sportive lottery, in 
which the guests drew prizes ; sometimes of vahie, gems and 
plate ; sometimes merely an epigram, or a caricature. The 
banquet generally closed vrith a theatric dance by the chief 
public performers of the day ; and the finest forms and most 
delicate arts of Greece and Iberia displayed — the story of 
Theseus and Ariadne ; the flight of Jason ; the hie of Se- 
melis, or some other of the brilli&nt fictions of their poetry. 
In the presence of this vivid scene, sat tempering its wild- 
ness by the majesty of religion, the three great tutelar idols 
of Rome, Jove, Juno, and Minerva, of colossal height, 
throned «t the iiead of the hall ; completing, false as they 
were, the most singular and dazzling combination that man 
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ever saw, of the delight of the seiMes with the delight of the 
mind. 

To me human joy wad always a source of enjoyment ; 
and in the sweet sounds of harps and flutes^ and the plea* 
sant murmur of cheerful voices, I was not unwilling to for« 
get the spot from which I listened. But the prisoner cannot 
long forget his cell ; and closing the casement I walked 
away. • • 

^^ Little I ever thought," righed the old steward, << of see* 
ing that sight. But all nations have fallen in their time, and 
perhaps the only wonder is, that Israel should have stood 
so long. But it is still stranger to my eyes lo see that gal- 
lery as it is to night : many a long year it has been shunned 
by Jew and Roman alike ; for &e enemy give way to 
dreams and the fear of apparitions beyond any other people ; 
and the mighty things done in the times of our fathers, and 
which, though dishonored in the mouths of the heathen, made 
their report known through the earth, have made Judea a 
land of awe to its evil conquerors. It is fifteen years this 
very day,* since I saw the light of lamp, or the foot of man, 
within those casements." 

'^Tet," said I, '*the great Ananus lived as became his 
rank ; and there were then no dangers to disturb him in the 
midst of his people." 

'< But there was one terrible event, which made those walls 
unhallowed ; nay, even in this spot where we stand, I would 
not remain alone through the night, to have the palace for 
my own." 

' A rich and solemn strain of music that ushered in some 
change in the displays of the banquet, interrupted my ques* 
tion ; while the old man's countenance assumed something 
of the alarm which he described. 

^' That sound," said he, shuddering, <^ goes to my heart. 
It is the same that I heard on the night of death. On that 
night Matthan, the only son of my great master, was to be 
wedded to the daughter of the prince of Hebron ; and that 

fallery was laid out for the wedding feast ; all the leaders of 
erusalem were there, all the noUe women, all the chief 
priesthood; all the grandeur, wealth, and beauty of our tribe. 
But Matthan was pot the son of his father's mind. He was 
hauffhty, and the slave of passion ; he bad fled from his fa- 
ther's roof years before, and taken refuge amonff the moun% 
tains. The earavan passing through Galilee dreaded the 
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name of Mattliaiiy for be was bold; tbe cbtef of the bills 
saw his followers fljriog from bis side, for deadly was tbe 
spear of Mattban ; but be was generous, and often the slave 
rejoiced in tbe breaking of bis chains, and the peasant saw 
his flocks cover die valley again, by the arm and the bounty 
of Afjattban. 

*< When be returned, danger or sorrow bad wrought a 
change in him like the passmg from youth to age. His 
strength was withered, and his voice was broken down, like 
tbe voice of him that treads on the brink of the timely 
grave. 

' << His noble father wept over him and gave faim welcome, 
and the palace was filled with rejoicing for the coming back 
of the first-born. But he took no delight in the feast, nei- 
ther in the praises of men, oor in the voice of the singer. 
He wanderr^d through his father's halls, even as the Isopard, 
chained, and longing to escape to the desert and the prey 
again. 

<< Disturbances were beginning to be heard of in Jerusa- 
lem ; and be fell into the hands of the evil : Onias, tbe man 
of blood, betrayed bun into the secret ways of conspiracy 
against our conquerors. His heart was bold, and his temper 
high ; and he was easily drawn into the desperate game, by 
a villain, who stirred up the generous spirit of our nobles, 
only to sell their blood to Rome. 

** He grew more lonely and violent day by day ^^ he withdrew 
from the amusements of his rank, and shut himself up in the 
wing of the palace ending in this tower. In this room, wher^ 
we are sitting, I have seen his lamp burning through the live* 
long winter nights ; and grieved over the sleeplessness that 
showed he was among the unhappy. Into his 'Chamber none 
were sufiered to enter, but the mountaineers alone, who had 
followed him in his wandering life, and whose speech none 
else could understand. 

<< I little dreamed what inhabitants was then in this cell. 
At last a change was wrought upon him ; he went forth ; he 
took delight in the horse and chariot, in tbe chase; and the 
feast, and the die. He plunged into public life with tbe ea- 
gerness of one thirsting and hungering for the applause of 
men. He harangued, he gave magnificent gifls, he filled up 
every hour with the labor of mind or body, like one to whom 
an hour of rest would be a blot in his existence. His illus- 
trious father, that he might bless his prosperity before he 

16* 
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jdied, counselled him to take to wife Thamar, the fairest and 
noblest of the daughters of Hebron. The offer of the aUiance 
of Matthan was heard with joy.; and the day of the marriage 
was appointed. 

^' On that day I saw him come from the douncil.hall, after 
receiving the congratulations of his friends. I saw him pas- 
sing along to his chamber ; but I dared hot cross him on his 
'way ; I fled and hid myself behind the portal, even from the 
wrath of his countenance. He thought that he was alone ; 
and then he gave way to his agony. Never, did I behold 
such a countenance of wrath and woe. It was bloated with 
prodigal living, and it was now flushed with wine, swallowed 
to drown thought ; but misery was branded there. 

<' He raved, he rent his bridal raiment, and cast it from 
him ; be wept ; he knelt and cursed the hour that be was 
born ; he flung himself upon the ground, and rolled in a con- 
vulsion of rage and woe. At .the least sound be would spHng 
up, and, drawing his scimetar, swear to put the intruder to 
death. I remained in my refuge ; yet more in fear of his 
countenance than of his sword. He took letters from his 
bosom, read them, and then scattering their fragments in the 
air, devoted himself to ruin, devoted his line, Judea, the 
world. 

^' He tottered before me ; and I dreaded his rage at the 
discovery ; but I saw, ^ a glance, that his mind was gone* 
He was talking to the air ; he clasped his bands wildly, his 
face was covered with tears ; he implored for mercy, and fell. 
I hastened to bear him to the couch ; he saw me not ; but 
cried out against himself, as ji betrayer and a murderer, the 
feeble slave of others' will, the guilty fugitive from honor, 
the criminal marked by the hand of Heaven. 

<< I called for help. His mountaineers rushed in ; they re- 
pulsed me ; and, chiding hini in their barbarian tongue, and 
seeming accustomed to those Ets of sorrow, carried away in 
their arms the noble Matthan, complaining and crying like 
a child. 

<' The evening fell, and I saw him ride forth at the head 
of his kindred to briiig home the bride. The wretchedness 
of the day was past ; and those who looked only on the lof!y 
bearing, and heard the joyous language of the leader of that 
train, would have thought that sorrow had never touched his 
heart. I watched for his return with fear and anxiety ; for I 
Meemed his joy unhallowed and fearful. 
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<< But, all waa well ; the bridal procession returned. Mat- 
than, glittering in jewels, came proudly reining his steed 
white as the snow ; the dounds of harp and trumpet-^he cho- 
rus of 8inger8->-4he gay lieht of the torches — and the beauty 
of the youths and maidens who danced, and threw their 
crowns of flowers before the bride, made me forget every 
thing but the delight of seeing peace and prosperity^ eom^ 
among us once more. 

" Whep the bride and her female companions entered the 
hall reserved for them to prepare for the nuptial banquet, I 
followed my great master into the gallery •< ** The bridegroom 
and a multitude of his friends were there already ; and never 
was crowd more joyous. But. the wonder and the life of all 
was the bridegroom himself. Loud as they were, his voice 
was the loudest ; he laughed at every thing, as if he had 
never known a care in the world, or was never to know one 
again. The jest was never out of his lips; and when he 
pledged the cup to the health of the company or thetak bride, 
and often he pledged it- that evening, he always said some- 
thing that raised shouts of applause. I once or twice passed 
near him, but he had wiped every sign of grief from his fea- 
tures ; and if he seemed, to be mad with any. thing, it was 
vrith joy. The gallery rang with admiration, and not less 
with surprise; for he had shut himself up so long from the peo^ 
pie, that he:wa8 almost Unknown ; and the world is generally 
goodnattfred enough to invent a character for those who will 
take no trouble to make one for themselves. Some had set 
him down fpr intolerable haughtiness ; others, for fear of mix- 
ing in the growing tumults ; others for a deder in the black 
art; and others, for a mere fool. But now opinions were 
altered at once, and every vdice^of his tribe was loud in 
wonder at the talents he had soJdbg hid in retirement. The 
old rejoiced to see the vigour and ability of Ananus renew- 
ed ; the warriors and nobles still active in the public affairs, 
foreseeing the struggles that were to come, looked proudly 
to this newly discovered champion of their country ; and the 
young, struck i)y his bold sentiments, were ready to fall down 
in homage to their future prince and leader. 

<< I was standing in the train of the high-priest, near the 
central casement, through which you may now see the 
throne of Titus. My eyes, I know not whyi. str&yed to this 
tower ; I marked a lamp quivering, and a form rushed back- 
wards and forwards in gestures of violent sorrow. A foot 
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beade me in^de me turn. There stood MaAthan wkh hie 
eyes fixed upon the tower. But bis gaiety was gone. His 
couote&aoce was wild and yet cold. He looked like a man 
stricken lo stone in the midst of some fierce burst of passion. 
He saw me not ; be saw not the guests ; be saw nothing bul 
the dying lamp» and the hurrying form. 
' ^< The chorus of singing women announced Uiat tbe bride 
was about to enter; 

** I looked up at the tower ; the lamp was twinkling its last ; 
and the form was still seen wringing its hands. The bridal 
preparations went on, and the hymn was heard titat denotes 
the veiling of the bride. But my eyes were fixed on the dy- 
ing light, and the form that now held a cup in its hand. A 
shriek was heard, so wild, that the guests sprang from their 
seats in alarm and astonishment. My eye turned upon Mat. 
than, but he had summoned up his strength, and, though I 
saw him shake in every limb, his proud lip wore a smile. 

" Yet even that was gone, as, with a start, and clasping 
bis hand upon his brow, he abruptly turned from the window, 
and in a loud and angry tone demanded, why the bridal at- 
tei^dan^ delayed the coming of the princes of Hebron. The 
lamp had disappeared, and the tower was in darkness again. 
The attendants hastened — the portals were thrown open, and 
the bride, in grace' and majesty that drew all eyes, was led 
up to the canopy beneath where the bridegroom stood. He 
raised the veil. His countenance was instantly transformed 
into blank horror. He uttered no voice ; but stood gazing. 
The bride let fall the veil again, and taking his hand, led him 
slowly, and without a word, down the hall. 

<^ None checked this strange ceremony ; none dared to 
check it. We were deprived of all power by astonishment. 
The high-priest himself stood with his venerable hands lifted 
up to heaven, as if he felt that evil was eoine upon his house. 
The wedded pair walked in silence through the long range 
of chambers to the^ower ; and as they passed, the number- 
less attendants ielt themselves bound by the same mysterious 
awe. But our Fenses at length returned, and Ananus, in 
the full dread of his misfortune, yet bold to his dying hour, 
suffered none to go before him. We found the door of the 
tower barred, and long summoned Matthan to come jforth, 
and relieve our fears lest some desperate invention of sor- 
cery or conspiracy had been played upon him. No answer 
was returned, ajad we forced the door. 
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*■ What ft sight was there ! Two corpses lay, side by side* 
The blood still trickled from the bosom of the unfortunate 
Matthan. X raised the veil ; the hue of poison was upon the 
lips ; but they were not the lips of the princess of Hebron* 
The countenance wajsi Arabian, and of exceeding beauty^ 
but wan and wasted by sorrow. 

'< A. new confusion arose. The mountaineers, on hearing 
of the death of their lord, and still more of that noble crea* 
ture in whom they honored the race of their chieftains, de« 
manded vengeance : they were too fierce to listen to reason, 
and OUT attempts to explain the unhappy truth only kindled 
their rage. Scimetars were drawn, blood was shed; and 
though the barbarians were, repelled, yet they plundered the 
wing of the palace, and bore off the infant offspring of their 
dead mistress ; the last scion of an illustrious tree, that was 
itself so soon to feel the axe, 

<< The princess of Hebron was found alone, swooning at 
the tumult of the palace. I saw the unfortunate and guilty 
Matthan laid in the sepulchre of his fathers — the last that 
ever slept there ; for his great sire, worthy of being laid in 
the monument of kings, was denied the honors of the gsave 
by his murderers. Yet he sleeps in the noblest of all graves ; 
his memory is treasured in the love and sorrows of his 
country. 

-^< It was discovered that Matthan, during his wanderings 
in the desert, had wedded the daughter of a sheik ;- a gene- 
reus and high-minded creature, who more than once saved 
him from beins undone by his own recklessness. He loved 
her with the violence of his nature ; but the prospect which 
his rank and talents opened to him on his I'eturn to his coun- 
try, made him shrink from the acknowledgment of the aUiance 
of his wilder days. Yet to live without her he found impos- 
sible ; and he brought her to the tower. Surrounded by his 
mountaineers, this portion of the palace was inaccessible ; 
and his solitude, and the lights seen through the casements, 
were often thought to imply studies of the strange philoso- 
phy, or evil superstitions, that had begun to infect the noble 
youth of Palestine. 

" But the necessity of sustaining his ambition by an illus- 
trious manriage drove his fickle heart at last to treachery. 
The Arabian knew it, and disdaining to reproach the traitor, 
pined away before his eyes. Remorse and ambition alter- 
nately distracted him ; he loved, and yet was forced along by 



the oeoesiily that vice makes for itsdlf. The bridal proeeS' 
moQ was eeen by the unhappy prisoner^ and she swallowed 
poison. The rest is beyond my power to account for* But 
it is rumored among the attendants that strange sights have 
been seen, and sounds of a bridal throng heard in the cham- 
hers through which their last melancholy march -was made f 
though, whether it be truth, or the common fear of the vul. 
gar, I know not, nor indeed wish too curiously to inquire**' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

As the old man spoke, sounds arose not unsuited to his 
tale. But my faith in the legend did not amount to so sudden 
a realization, and I looked towards the gallery. There, ftom 
whatever nlotive, every thing was in disturbance* The 
guests: were hurrying from the tables/ Many had thrown 
the -military cloak over their festal robes: some were in the 
adjoining apartments equipping Aemselves with arms and 
armor* A group were standing round Titus, evidently in 
anxious consultation. In the spacious grounds below, horse- 
men were mounting, and attendants hurrying in all directions. 
The calls of the clarion and trumpet <echoed through the 
courts : shortly, after, a large body of cavalry came wheeling 
round to the portal of the gardens ; and Titus went forth, 
conspicuous among the bustling crowd for his manly compo- 
sure. He gave some orders, which Were despatched by tri- 
bunes galloping as for their lives; then, mounting his 
charter, rode slowly through the gates at the head of his 
stately company, himself the most stately of them all. 

The woods surrounding the palace soon intercepted the 
view of the imperial troop ; and after straining my eyes as 
long as I could see the glitter of a' helmet by the feeble 
moon, and exhausting my Jo\d companion's understanding in 
conjectures of the cause of this rapid change, I turned to my 
casement, to make that prayer for the peace of Jerusalem 
which had been nightly oh my lips from thd hour when they 
first could pray ; and which no danger, nor sorrow, nor dis* 
gust at mankind, nor the bitterest despair, has ever silenced 
during ages. From the dungeon has that supplication risen ; 
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from the mine ; from, the arid sabds of the wildemefls $ from 
the savage shores of the fai^hest ocean ; from the bosom of 
the rolling waters ; from the fires of the perseootor ; from 
the field before the battle ; from the field covered with its 
dead; from the living grave, of the m(mk; from the cavern 
of the robber ; from the palace ; from the scaffold ! 

While I continued in this outpouring of the soul, with my 
eyes 'fixed on the cloudy throne of Hitp, whom no man hath 
seen or can see ! the morn seemed to be advancing on the 
sky ; a pale ^reflection spread over the masses of rolling va- 
por ; it lingered^ faded, grew richer again sank, and night 
covered the earih ; again swelled, and a fierce lustre turned 
the low and heavy clouds to the color ot conflagration* 

^< There is an attack on either the enemy's camp or the 
city," I exclaimed to my companion, who was already dropping 
into slumber on his cushion* " Daybreak it cannot be, for the 
middle watch has not been half an hour sounded. Help me 
to e£(cape ; be but my guide through the chambers, and name 
your recompense.'- 

The steward wrung his helpless hands, and ofiTered his life 
to, my service ; but described the precautions of my jailers 
so fully, that I gave up the idea of immediate escape ; aiid, 
after gazing at the sky until it became a sheet of darkness 
once more, bade him good night, and flung myself down, to 
seek such rest as I could find upon my pillow. 

But I was tossed by anxious thoughts, and sleep was a 
tardy visitant. I heaiid the treading of the guard till its re- 
currenee irritated me. The meanings of the wind through 
the trees told me that a storm wais rising ; and to get rid of 
the uneasy conflict between the desire of sleep and the diffi- 
culty of shutting out thought, I rose, and watched' the pro- 
gress of the tempest. 

The. lightnings flashed in broad beams through the clouds, 
and the rain fell with the violence of the southern storm. 
But, through the flash, powerful and deepening again shone 
the red illumination above the city * and neither the roar of 
the wind, nor the dash of the descending deluse, could ex- 
tinguish the shouts that, remote as they were, 1 knew to be 
shouts of battle. 

I measured the tower with my eyes; I tried the strength 
of the bars; but the attempt only served to disturb my com- 
panion, who had survived his sorrows long enough to sleep 
as soundly as if there were not a wqe on earth. When I 
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used flomo of the commoir.places of regret for the di8tttr« 
bance, **l am glad," said he, << that you awoke me ; for I 
was dreaming the story of my unfortunate lord and his son 
over again." 

^^ The natural result of your having so lately renewed its 
recollection, and of this having been the time of the catas- 
trophe." 

<< Aye, the time is much, for every soul in the palace has 
had the story told to him to-day : the old retainers, who re- 
member and weep over the days of their great master, are 
full of it. There is perhaps scarcely a room under this roof 
where some heart is not trembling to-nigbtwith ghostly fear ; 
nor a peasant's thatch, where the death of Matthan and the 
Arabian has not made pale faces ; nor a sentinel for miles 
round, who does not shiver at every falling leaf, and think of 
the shriek, the avenging spirit, and the bridegroom stricken 
in his hour of pride. 6ut — ^Powers of Heaven preserve us ! 
look there !" 

I looked ; but it was to the old man, whose countenance 
alarmed me with the idea that he had wrought his imagina- 
tion to a hazardous extreme. I took his cold hand ; and 
telling him that I felt myself unable to sleep, and should 
have the less merit in watching till morn, gently laid his) stif- 
fened limbs on the couch, and bade him try to rest. He lay 
as unresisting, yet fixed, as if he- had been turned to ice. 
But the eye stared through the casement, till I followed its 
direction, yet with only the added belief that be was over- 
come by the common terrors of the household ; for to me 
tenfold darkness lay upon every object from the ground to 
the battlements. 

The departing officers and attendants kept the palace in 
tumult ; but more than common urgency quickened them ; 
and the last group, and the last sound of voices, soon passed 
away, leaving the silence, like the darkness, deeper than 
ever. 

I accidently turned to the casemetit, and there^^I saw a 
figure slight and shadowy, passing backward and forward in 
front of a quivering lamp! My surprise was more startling 
than I would venture to communicate to my companion, 
already almost paralysed with fear* But if I had conjured 
up a phantom to give force to the tale, none could have been 
more closely similar. 

The figure was enveloped in robes whoso richness I could 
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perceive even across the court ; the gestures, the wild hurry 
of the pacings through the chamber, the general air of woe 
and distraction, were not to be mistaken. In the midst of 
the silence I heard the creaking of bolts and the fall of chains, 
that seemed to be at my side. A single word followed ; but 
that word terribly comprehensive :— " Death !" The sound 
was uttered in a hollow and sepulchral tone, that lefl the 
imagination free to shape the picture with what suUenness it 
willed. But the sound was scarcely uttered when I heard a 
shriek, wild as ever told of woe ; saw the figure sink down, 
and the lamp quiver, and expire ! 

The old man had seen what I had seen ; but the natural 
feebleness of age lefl him a more helpless prey to supersti- 
tious fear ; and no attempt to explain these singular coiaci- 
dences could calm him. He was convinced toat the ven- 
geance which had stricken his master's house was still abroad ; 
and that he had beheld its minister. Remonstrance was in 
vain ; and he sank alternately into the reveries and the stu- 
pefaction of spiritual terror. 

I tended him with the more interest, from my being.not 
altogether unimpressed with the possibility that his alarms 
were just. I was no believer in the vulgar narratives of su- 
perstition. But nature has its mysteries : truth or judgment 
might be commissioned from sources strange to human per- 
ceptions. To give way to the workings of a sickly imagina- 
tion, may characteriee the vulgar, the idle, and the weak ; 
but to admit the power of Heaven to suspend its own laws for 
its own purposes, is among the soundest conclusions of the 
piouS'and the wise. 

While I sat beside the couch, and watched the ebbs and 
flows of life, in a frame that I sometimes expected to see give 
way utterly, a jarring of bolts again struck my ear. I listen- 
ed with a strange emotion. But the sound soon ceased, and 
I was firm again. 'The old man had heard it, and in a new 
convulsion grasped both my hands, and held me close. The 
sound returned ; it increased ; I saw the wall of the tower 
open, and the figure stand before me. <* It is she, it is she," 
shudderingly murmured my companion, fixing his eyes on it, 
and holding me with the clasp of agony. ThQ heart beat 
thick within me. But I interposed myself between the 
corpse-like being whom I held in my arms, and the unearthly 
visitant; and demanded "for what purpose Jt had come." 
The figure started as I spoke ; then, gazing intently on- me 

Vol. II. 17 
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US I turned to the Iiglit, threw up its veil, and fell at my feet. 
The lovely Naomi was the spectre ! But pexfectly guiltless 
was the gentle girl of the ghostly, potency of her presence, 
and the unfiHal alarm unto which she had thro#n her adopted 
father; whom -she was delighted to find, but whoqti she can- 
didly acknowledged, "she never dreamed of finding there.'* 
<< The tower contains a prisoner," said she tremblingly, 
^< who must bo saved this night ; for to-morrow at day break 
is his dreadful hour. I knew that he would be condemned ; 
and we agreed on a signal by which I was to learn when the 
time was fixed. 1 have watched all night for it, and almost 
betrayed myself by a cry of horror that I could not suppress 
at the sight of that signal just now. I had no resource but to 
bear my own message, and assist him myself in escaping from 
this place ef tyranny and sorrow." 

" But, my child, who is the prisoner, or where !" 
She blushed, and said, <\One who saved me when the 
world was against me. He rescued me from the hands of 
barbarians ; and could I leave him to perish?" 

" Lead on then, and without delay ; for the daybreak is not 
far. But how shall we find our way to his dun^on ?" 

<< I paid high," said she, '* for my knowledge of this tower ; 
and it has no concealments from me ; remove this bar." 

I drew out a slender iron rod ; some of the large stones 
of the wall gave way ; and disclosed a winding stair in the 
depth of the wall, by which we descended. We found the 
prisoner writing, ana so much occupied, that our light foot, 
steps did not interrupt him. • 

<< There," soliloquized he, as he ran his eye down the 
epistle ; " I think, my masters, if not the better, some of you 
will be the wiser for my labors. Home truths are the truths 
after alL Titus will learn what a set of incurable reprobates 
he has about him.; and by this time to-morrow, when I shall 
care as little for mankind as mankind ev^ cared for me, I 
shall do the state service ; from my gibbet turn reformer, 
and make the scaffold popular. And now fiurewell to my 
lady and my love." 

He sighed and threw down the pen. ^' No, my sweet Na- 
omi, I can say nothing half so fond, or half so bitter, as my 
feelings at this moment. Would that I had never seen you, 
if we are to part so soon. Yet, why should I regret to have 
known innocence, beauty, and truth, in their perfection ? No, 
my love, rosy was the hour when I first saw you, and proud is 
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even the parting hour that teUs me, I could have loved so 
noble a being. But all is better as it is. How could I have 
borne to see you following the fortunes of a wanderer, of a 
man without a country or a name? — Then, farewell, my 
Naomi ; dearest, farewell ; you were the gleam of sunshine 
in my cloudy day, the star in my dreary night : and while my 
heart beats, you shall be there. Your name slmll be thfe last 
upoamy lips : and if there be thought beyond the grave, you 
shall be remembered.and— oh, how deeply — ^loved !" 

I had been on the point of disturbing his meditation ; but 
Naomi, with the fine avarice of passion, would not lose a 
syllable. She held me back^ and implored me by her coun^ 
tenance to let her have the full confession of hfiv lover's faith. 
That beautiful countenance ran through all the shades of 
feeling, and was covered with blushes and tears, while the 
unconscious worshiper poured out his devotion. But the 
time was flying ; I insisted on interrupting this epicurism of 
the soul ; aund when Napmi fbund that she must feast no more, 
she would allow none but herself the pleasure of the surprise. 

A sigh which swelled from the prisoner's heart, was echoed. 
He turned suddenly, and pronounced her name with a loud- 
ness of delight, that nothing but the chance that protects the 
imprudent, could have prevented from bringing the guard 
upon us. His quick eye soon Caught me, where I stood in 
shadow ; and he sprang forward to extinguish the intruder. 
But the lamp saved -ua from the encounter ; and lifting his 
hands and eyes in amazement, he laughed as loudly as he 
had spoken. 

'< In the name of all the wonders of the world," exclaimed 
he, *' are you here too ? Where are we to meet next V We 
have met already in water, fire, and earth; and nothing is 
left for us now but the clouds. Come, be honest, prtnee, and 
tell me whether it was not for the sake of some such experi. 
meat that you ventured here ; for between ourselves, if an- 
other hour finds us within these four walls, we know the grand 
secret^ as assuredly as Titus wears a head,, and has a scoun- 
drel at his elbow." 

I was rejoiced to find that in attempting to save the life of 
Naomi's lovei^, I was discharging a debt to the preserver of 
my own. To my mention of this service, he replied with 
soldier.like firankness, that, '< I owed him no obligation what- 
ever ; he had long hated the intolerable insolence and cruelty 
of Cestius, and the debt was on his side, as I had fnvored him 
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with an opportunity that every officer in the service woaM 
have been happy to possess. His chastisement would da 
him good, as w^l as the rest of the world ; find thusj in fact, 
I might look upon myself as a benefactor to the human 
race." 

Naomi hung upon me, pale and anxiously listening to 
every sound abroad. ** This little trembler," said he sport- 
ively, as he look her pasisive hand, ^^ I am destined to meet 
always in alarm. I first found her flying from a troop of hu- 
man brutes, who ;were robbing the baggage of the Roman 
camp ; I thought her worth something better than to keep 
ffoats on the Libanus, and weave turbans for some Syrian 
deserter; she was of the same opinion, and fell in love with 
. me on the spot." Naomi exclaimed against this version of 
the story. " 

^' No matter for the mode," said he, << I giy^ the facts. I 
dazzled her ambition by the proqiise of a palace, — ^in the air ; 
bribed her avarice by the display of a purse, unconscious of 
gold ; and bewitched her senses by a speech, a smile, and 
a figure, that for the first time in my life I found to be irre- 
sistible." 

Naomi again protested ; and the dialogue might have con* 
sumed the night without their discovering the lapse of time ; 
had I not interposed, and inquired, what farther means of 
escape were in our power. The lovely girl started from her 
waking dream, and pointed to a ring in the wall, which was 
connected with a concealed door. I tried it, but it restrain- 
ed my force. , At length we all strove at it together. But no 
door opened. 

Naomi wrung her hands. "The unfortunate lord of this 
tower, in former times," said she, and the tear stood in her 
eye, " always predicted that it would be fatal to his family. 
To escape his own fate, he pierced its walls with passages in . 
every direction ; but they d^d not save my noble, my unfor- 
tunate father." She sat down weeping ; while I tore at the 
ring, which finally broke off in ray hands. The lover stood 
with folded arms, gazing in sad delight on the beautifal 
being from whom he was so soon to part for ever ; and whose 
face and form wore almost the shadowy loveliness of a 
vision. 

The chance of their escape devolved on me solely ; for 
neither would have desired to disturb that strange and me- 
lancholy luxury of contemplation. But, as the cooicealed 
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door must be given up, the only reapurce was to retom to 
my cell, and thence make our way through the passage by 
which Naomi had arrived. A glance from the casement 
showed me the court filled with soldiery, and lights moving 
through her chamber. This hope was gone. 

In the deepest doubt and. fear, I ventured up through the 
tower to discover whether my cell was not already in pos. 
session of the guard. I pushed back the door noiselessly ; 
the cell was empty^ even the old steward was gone. Imagi- 
nation is a. dangerous auxiliary in such a crisis; and it 
created out of this trivial change a h6st of alarmB.--i-He 
must have fled to give notice of my retreat ; or to rouse the 
vigilance of the aoldiery by the story of the wonders that he ' 
had seen. Escape was hopeless. I even heard a confused 
'whispering, which ^^ proved that we had fallen into the 
snare." 

Thei'e was no alternative but to be seized and die ; or to 
make a bold rush for life, and take our chance* I returned, 
carried the fainting Naomi up the stairs ; and suppressing 
the infinite risk of the attempt to penetrate through a build- 
ing in which nearly the entire of its inmates were Still awake 
and busy, and which was guarded by the vigilance of Roman 
patrols, I advised that we should do any thing rather than re- 
, main where we were. She was timid and submissive ; but 
to my surprise, her lover, whom I had known the very soul 
of daring, and who met danger with a jovial scom^he bold 
seaman, the haughty leader of men harder to be ruled than 
the elements, the gtdlant despiser of death but a day past, in 
the cause of a mere stranger — ^was now totally unnerved. 
The novelty of passion absorbed the heroic spirit of the 
youth ; he lingered near his mistress, and gazed on her with 
an intenseness that told, his world was there. , To my ques- 
tions he gave no answer ; but obeyed, without a word or a 
glance turned from the exquisite countenance that sank and 
blushed under his gaze. If the actual power of enchantment 
had been wrought upon him, he could not have been more 
fixed,' helpless, and charmed, 

I heard the noise of pain, and thought of the ancient fol. 
lower of the house of Ananus. My cooler judgment had 
acquitted him of betraying me into the enemy's hands. A 
part of the cell w^s filled up with the remnants of a canopy 
removed from the statelier apartments. The groan came 
from behind them. I drew them away, and saw a door opeti 
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by which he muat have lefl the tower. I went forward a few 
steps ; hope throbbed in me. i returned, desired the captain 
and Naomi 16 follow, wrapped myself in a cloak, and sword 
in hand led the way through the darkness. I had not gone 
far, when I found myself treading on a human body. I 
sprang back; but the figure, more startled than I, rolled 
down a succession of steps before me, and falling against a 
door burst it open. A strong light from withm flashed up 
the stairs ; and taking Naomi's hand, I led her down thi» 
steep and narrow outlet of the. grand gallery. As she came 
towards the light, a wild cry was given, the man, whom I 
now perceived to be the steward, rose on his feet, and exclaim* 
ing, ^< It is she, risen from the grave, the Arabian !" rushed 
through the vast hall, in Which were still a number of do- 
mestics setting it in order after the banquet. Every eye was 
turned to the spot from which we emerged. Naomi's white- 
robed form, followed by her lover^s and minQ wrapped to the 
brow in our dark mantles, formidably verified the supersti- 
tion. The crowd were already prepared to witness a won- 
der on this night of woe, they fied or fell on their feces ; the 
steward still rushing on; propagated terror before us ; and 
through the long vista of lighted chaoibers, where to be seen 
might have been ruin, we moved unquestioned, until we saw 
the portal. It^^ too, had been thrown open by some of the 
fugitives : the gardens were deserted ; the troops had been 
drawn by the search in Naomi's chamber to another quar- 
ter of the palace. Before us was welcome solitude ; and 
we were soon traversing the wood-paths by the light of tho 
stars*. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

While we traversed the grounds, the heaving of the 
branches under the wind, which rose in strong gusts from 
time to time, aqd the rush of (he rivulets from the hill-sides, 
which retained the swell of the melting snows, prevented 
our hearing other sounds. But when we emerged from this 
little forest of every plant that yields fruit or fragrance, and 
began to climb the surrounding ridge, the sights and sounds 
to which I had been so long accustomed broke upon us. To 
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the south a long line of light showed where Jerusalem was 
struggling against a midnight assault ; and the uproar of hat- 
tie came melancholy upon the wind. The Roman camp4ires 
blazed round the promontory Scopas, like the innumerable 
crevices of some huge volcanic hill breathing flame from roQt 
to summit. 

But a more immediate peril lay in the route behind us. 
The first height from which we could see the palac4».showed 
us the well-known fire-signals of the enemy flaming on its 
battlements. Our escape had, of course, been discovered. 
The signals were answered from every point of the horizon. 
Where was a signal, there was an enemy's post : we could 
not advance a step without the most imminent chance of sei- 
zure ; and, in those times, death by the shaft or the sword 
was the instant consequence. 

The signals were followed by the trumpet; and every 
blast from the palace-roof was answered for miles round. 
The whole horizon was alive with enemies ; and yet, if in 
every call, captivity and death had not been the language, 
this circling echo of the noblest of all instruments of sound, 
coming in a thousand various tones from the varied distances, 
soflened by the dewy softness of the night, and breathing 
from sources invisible, as if they were inspired only by . the 
winds, or poured from the clouds, might have seemed lovely 
and sublime. 

But a new alarm rose in the direction of the forest, which 
now lay beneath us, like a sea slightly silvered on its thou- 
sand billows by the sinking moon. The trampling of cavalry 
was distinctly heard in pursuit, and torches were seen wan- 
dering through the trees. The pursuit had turned into the 
very path by which we came ; and the baying of a blood- 
hound up the ridge was guiding the cavalry to pur inevitable 
capture, if we remained. I was resolved not to be taken, 
while I could fight or fly ; and pointing out to my fellow-fu- 
gitives the detachment of horse as they glittered from the 
grove, and scoured the foot of the hills ; I plunged down into 
a ravine, where I could expect to find only some torrent too 
deep for us to pass, and which might be our grave. But it 
was at least protracted fate : we should not fall alive into the 
hailds of men ex^perated to the last degree of animosity, 
and sure to sacrifice us after the mockery of a prejudiced 
trial, and the misery of a dungeon. . If we died, we should 
not leave our bodies to be insulted by the caprice of the bru. 
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tal soldier ; and no stain of weakness or submission should 
degrade the last hour of the sons of Jerusalem. 

I had given Naomi into- the hands of her lorer ; and, while 
they slowly descended the precipice, returned to its edge to 
ascertain whether the enemy were still upon pur steps. The 
rock, towards the summit, was splintered into a number of 
little pinnacles ; grasping one of which I clung, listening and 
gazing Yfkh indescribable nertousness. The sounds of pur- 
suit had perished, or were so mingled with the common 
sounds of nature as to be unheal*d ; i^nd I was congratulat- 
ing myself upon our total safety, and ^bout to return to the 
spot where I had left my companions, when the torch-light 
shot up from the dell immediately below me. It passed ra- 
pidly round, and, to my surprise and alarm, began to spread 
between me and the path which I had marked for our 
escape. 

I gave a hurried glance along the rayine ; but Naomi was 
not tbere; A detachment of archers were climbing over the 
huge rocks that filled up it& depth, and flashing their torches 
through every hollow where a human being could lie. Con- 
cealment was impossible, if they continued their search ; but 
afler a short period,, the torches appeared to pass down an 
angle of the glen where some thickets allowed shelter. 

To rescue my unfortunate charge, was my first resolve; 
and I began to let myself down the abrupt side of the hollow, 
before the torches disappeared. They at last seemed to be 
completely gone ; but, as I hung within a few feet of the 
path, a growl and a dash at my throat nearly overthrew my 
steadiness. I knew that a precipice of immense depth li^ 
underneath ; and, in the utter darkness, I could have no cer- 
tainty that my next step might not' carry me over it. My 
sole expedient was the rock with one hand, and defend my- 
self to the last with the other; The bloodhound had tracked 
me ; and he flew again at my throat, but I was now pre- 
pared ; I caught him in the bound, and whirled him down 
the ravine. His howl, arhe fell from crag to crag, detected 
me at once. A hundred torches rushed upwards. Iclimbed 
the pinnacle, sprang from its top into a pine thicket, and, 
winding over a long extent of broken ground, gradually lost 
torches and outcries together. 

After a pause, to consider in what quarter final escape was 
most probable, a glimmering light through the thicket at- a 
considerable distance towards the city determined me. My 
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pursuers mast be far behiod : the loss of the bloodhound du 
minished still more their chaoce of reaching my track 
through a remarkably wild and, broken district ; and come 
what would, whether that light was kindled by my friends or 
enemies, i should see them before they could discover me. 

I struggled on, until I reached, the base of a ridge, on 
whose farther side the light gleamed. To ascend it, was be- 
yond my powers ; but, by gliding along the base, I found 
a crevice, which, enlarged, whether by nature or the human 
band, led through the hill. My way in darkness was brief ; 
I had not gone a third of the distance, when the light shone 
stropgly through the cavern. At its mouth, I stood over- 
whelmed. I had strayed into the memorable valley of the 
Crosses! 

Thousands of men besmeared with blood, dust and clay, 
half-naked, brandishing weapons still dripping with sore ; 
whirling torches ; shouting out roars of triumph ; howlmgin 
desperate lamentation ; trampling and tossing dead bodies 
with furious insult; kneeling and weeping over the dead 
with the most violent affliction ; wrapping themselves in robes 
and armor ; tearing away their raiment^ and flinging sword 
and spear into the flames ; throwing hundreds of corpses into 
one promiscuous burning, round which they danced with furi- 
ous exultation ; carrying away on littersof lances and branches 
corpses that they seemed to hallow as more than mortal ; 
every strange variety of human passion wound up to its wild- 
est height was pictured before me. And all was thrown into 
the most living distinctness by the blaze of an immense cen- 
tral heap of timber. 

The horrid cruelties of the morning had been heard of in 
Jerusalem ; and the spirit of the people was roused to ven- 
geance. With that imperishable courage which distinguish- 
ed them above all nations, a defiance and scorn of hazard 
that in those unhappy days only urged them to their ruin, 
they determined to make the enemy pay in slaughter for the 
memory of their warriors. A multitude, without a leader, 
but among whom served with the simple spear many a leader, 
poured out from the gates to attack an enemy' flushed with 
victory, and secured in intrenchments impregnable to the 
naked strength of my unfortunate countiy men. 

They divided into two armies ; one of which assaulted the 
lines, while the other marched to the valley of the Crossea. 
The assault on the lines was repelled, after long and despe- 
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rate ditplayft of mtrepiditf. It was Ihe intelll^ce of this 
attack that had hrokan up the banquet. The Romans sus- 
taitted heavy .losaeala the early part of the night; their out. 
posts in the plain were saerificed, and the chief part of their 
cantonineBts burned. 

But the ^ army of vengeance^'^ a name given to it alike 
by Jew and Roman, accompiidiied its purpose with dreadful 
retributiott. The legionaries posted to defend the valley 
were trampled down, and destroyed at the first charge* De- 
taekment on detachment sent to extricate them, met with the 
same fate. One of the few prisoners described the valley, 
when his detachment reached its verge, as having the look 
of a living whirlpool, a vast and tempestuous rolling and 
heaving of infuriate life, into which the attempt to descend 
was instant destruction.^ << Every cohort that entered itj" 
said the centurion, ^* was instantly ingulphed, and seeti no 
more, {jast night our legion^ the fifteenth, lay down in their 
tents five thousand strong ; to-night there are not ten of us 
on the face of the earth.". 

The conflict was long, and the last of the enenliy were 
under the Jewish sword, when I reached the mouth of the 
cavern. But in the first intervals of the struggle, the re- 
mains of our tortured people had been taken down from the 
accursed ^ree, tended with solemn sorrow, and given up to 
their relatives and friends to be borne back to Jerusalem. 
The crosses were thrown into a heap, and set On fire ; the 
fallen legionaries underwent the last indignities that could 
be inflicted by scorn and rage ; and when even those grew 
weary, were flung into the blazing pile. 

The fate of the noble Eleazar was still unknown ; and, to 
obtain the certainty of his preservation, or to render the last 
honor to his reAains, I forced my way towards the spot on 
which I had seen him awaiting death. But my researches 
were in vain,: the witnesses on both sides were now where 
there is no utterance. Guard, executioner, and victim, were 
clay : the battle had raged chiefly round that spot ; and the 

f round, trampled, and stained deep, gave melancholy evi- 
Mice of the havoc. - There were painful and peculiar signs 
of the sacrifice that had extinguished the Itttle group of the 
converts ; and I poured \ oil and wine upon their hallowed 
ashes. A large fragment of a cross still stood erect in the 
midst of them. "Was it upon thee, accursed thing," lex- 
claiined,^" that the life-blood of my brother was poured ? 
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Was it upon thee, that the last breath was breo^d in torture 
from the lips of virtUie, heroism, and purity? Never shalt 
thou miaister again to the erueky of the monsters that raisdd 
thee there." 

Indigtiantly I tore up ihe beam; and dragging it to the 
pile by my single strength — ^lo the wonder of th«. crowd, 
who eagerly offered their help, but whom I would not Buffer 
to share in this imaginary, yet consoling retribution — I 
rolled it into the flames, amidst shouts and rejoicing^. 

Daybreak was now at hand, and the sounds of thQ enemy's 
movements made our return necessary.. We heaped the 
last Roman corpse on the pile; covered it with the broken 
spears, helmets, and cuirasses of the dead, and then )efl the 
care of the conflagration to the wind. From the valley to 
Jerusalem, our way was crowded with the enemy's posts ; 
but the keen eye and agile vigor of 4he Jew eluded or an- 
ticipated the heavy-armed legionaries, by long experience 
taught to dread the night in Judea ; and we reached the 
Grand Gate of Sion, as the sun was shooting his first rays 
on the pinnacles of the Temple. 

In those strange and agitated, days, when every hour pro* 
duoed some extraordinary sc«ne, I remember few more ex* 
traordinary than that morning's march into the city. It 
was a triumph ! but how unlike all that bore the name ! it 
was no idle, popular pageant ; no fantastic and studied ex. 
hibition of trophies and treasures ; no gaudy homage td 
personal ambition ; no holiday show to amuse the idleness, 
or to feed the vanity of a capital secure in peace, and pam- 
pered with the habits. of opulence and national supremacy. 
But it was at once a rejoicing, a -funeral, a great act of 
atonement, a popular preservation, whose results none could 
limit, and a proud revenge on the proudest of enemiea* 

That night not an eye had closed in Jerusalem. The 
Romans, quick to ■ turn every change to .advantage, had 
suflered the advance of oui irregukr combatests only until 
they could throw a force between them and ihe gates. The 
assault was made, and with partial success ; but the popu« 
lation once roused, wad terrible to an enemy fighting against 
walls and ramparts, -aad the assailants wece, after long 
slaughter on both sides, drawn off* at the. sight of oureolumns 
moving from .the hillib. We marched in, upwards of- fifty 
thousand men, as wild and strange-looking a host as ever 
trod, to acclamations of voices unnumbered. Every case- 
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ment, roof, battlement, and wall in the long range of magni- 
ficent streets leading round by the foot of Sion to Mount 
Moriah, was covered with spectators. Man, woman, and 
child, of every rank, were there, straining their eyes^ and 
voices, and waving hands, weapons, and banners for their 
deliverers from the terror of instant massacre. Our itiotley 
ranks had equipped themselves with the Roman spoils, where 
they could ; and, among the ragged vestures, discolored 
turbans, and rude pikes, moved masses of glittering mail, 
helmets, and gilded lances. Beside the torn flags of the 
tribes were tossing embroidered standards with the imtials 
of the Caesars, or the golden image of some deity, mutilated 
by our scorn for the idolater. The Jewish trumpets had 
scarcely sent up their chorus, when it was' followed by the 
clanging of the Roman cymbal, the long and brilliant tone 
of the clarion, or the deep roar of the brass conch and ser- 
pent. Close upon ranlu exulting and shouting victory, 
came ranks bearing the honored dead on litters, and bursting 
into bitter sorrow ; then rdled onward thousands, bounding 
and showing the weapons and relics that they had torn from 
the enemy ; then passed groups of the priesthood,— for they 
too had long taken the common share in th^ defence, — 
singing one of the glorious hymns of the Temple : then 
again followed litters surrounded by the wives and children 
of the dead, wrapt in inconsolable grief. Bands of warriors, 
who had none to care for, the habitual sons of the field ; 
armed women; chained captives; beggars; men covered 
with the stately dresses of our higher ranks ; biers lieaped 
with corpses; wagons piled with armor, tents, provisions, 
the wounded, the dead ; every diversity of human circum* 
stance, person and equipment that belong to a state in which 
the elements of society are let loose, in that march succes- 
sively moved befi>re the eye. With the men were mingled 
the captured horses of the legionaries^ the camels and dro- 
medaries of the allies ; herds of the bull and buffalo, droves 
of goats and sheep ; the whole one mighty mass of misery, 
rejoicing, nakedness, splendor, pride, humiliation, furious 
and savage life, and honored and lamented death ; the no- 
blest patriotism, and the most hideous abandonment to the 
excesses of our niature. 

As soon as I could extricate myself from the concourse, 
I hastened to appease the anxieties of my family ; who had 
suffered the general terrors of the night, with the addition 
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of their own stake in my peril, and that of ConalantiiM. 
Eisther had returned, and waa still in nervoiia alarm. On 
the night of her being led, through filial zeal, to meet Sep. 
timius, she was seized by a party of armed men, and by 
them conveyed to a dungeon, where questions had been put 
to her tending to charge me at once with magic, and corre* 
spondence with the enemy* But no threatenings could in* 
fluence her, and she found herself as unexpectedly set at 
liberty as she had been seized. At the gate of her prison 
the minstrel bad met her, and through the midst of the city, 
then in* its fiercest agitation, had with singular dexterity 
conducted her safely home. 

A service of this kind was not to go. unrewarded, and he 
was sufiered to remain under our roof until my return. But 
by that time he had made his ground secure by such zealous 
service, ahd« so many graceful and valuable qualities, that 
even Miriam, sensitive and sagacious as she was, desired 
that he should be retained. From his knowledge of the 
various dialects of Asia, and bis means of unsuspected inter* 
course, but few events could occur of which he had not ob* 
tained some previous knowledge. His adroitness in availing 
himself of his knowledge I had already experienced in my 
escape from the gates, and it Was to him that was due the 
flight of the negroes. A stray charger, a mask, and the 
common juggler's contrivance of the breathing flames, made 
up the demun that defrauded the Ethiopian exchequer. But 
his dexterity in the arts of elegance and taste was singular : 
bis pencil was dipt in nature ; and the sketches that he was 
perpetually making of the wild and picturesque population 
that now filled our streets were incomparable. He sculptured; 
he modeled ; he wove ; he wrought the gold fillagree and 
chain.work for which our artists were famous, with a skill 
that the most famous might have envied. His knowledge 
of languages was the natural result of his wanderings, but it 
was extraordinarily various and pure. The dance and song 
were part of his profession ; but from the little imperfect 
harp in use among the minstrels he drew tqoes that none 
other had ever delighted me with ; — sounds of such altemato 
spirit and sweetness, such heart-reaching power, that they 
were like an immediate communication of mind with liiind. 

And the charm of those acquirements was enhanced by 
the graceful carelessness with which he made his -estimate 
of their value. To my questions, how he cottU, at his age^ 
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have mastered so many attainments ; his reply was^ fhaC^ 
with his three teachers, ** every thing might be learned, 
common sense alone exceptedy the peculiar and rarest gift 
of providence. Those three teachers were, Necessity, 
Habit) and Time. At his starting in life, Necessity had told 
him that, if he hoped to live, he must labor ; Habit turned 
the labor into an indulgence ; and Time gave every man an 
hour for every thing ; unless he chose to yawn it away." 

But heiiad higher topics ; and the sagacity of his views, 
in a crisis that was made to shake the 'wisdom of the wise, 
oAen held me in astonishment. The fate of Constantius 
deeply perplexed me. He had now been absent three days : 
and no tidings of htm could be heard among the returning 
warriors, farther than that he had joined them in the march 
to the valley of the Crosses, had distinguished himself by 
the intrepidity of his attack on the legionary guard at the 
entrance, and was seen for a short time with a captured 
standard in his hand leading on the people. 

Unable to endure the silent anguish . of those round me, 
silent only through fear of giving pain,- 1 had determined on 
passing the walls again, to seek my brave and unfortunate 
son among the fallen. But Miriam's quick affection detected 
me, and with weeping prayers she implored that **I should 
not risk a life, on which hung her own and those of her 
children." 

The sound of the lyre came soothingly upon the air, and 
to dissipate the cloud that was gathering on my. mind, I 
wandered to a balcony, where, in the light of. the evening 
sun, and the pleasant breathing of the breeze, the Ininstrel 
was touching the strings of the song that had first attracted 
me. I flung my wearied fr-dme on a couch, and listened, 
till me^nory became too keen, and I waved my hand to him 
to change the strain. He obeyed ; but his heart was in the 
iiarp no more ; bis touch faltei*ed, the song died away, and 
bo approached me with a soothingness of voice and manner 
that none would have desired to resist. ^* My prince, you 
are unhappy ; and if your sorrows can be lightened by any 
service of mine, why not command me ?" He waited ; but 
1 was too much absorbed in gloomy speculation. " I can 
pass the gates," he timidly continued, <* if such be my lord's 
will." I made a sign of dissent ; for the enemy, since their 
late surprise, had begun to urge the siege with^ increased 
▼igilancec Yet my anxiety for the fate of Constantius, and 
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scarcely lets for that of Naomi aad her lover,, must have 
been visible. 

/ He etili iingered nigh, watching the indications that inward 
struggle so forcibly paints upon the external man. ^* Prince 
of Naphtali," said he, in a steadier tone, ** among my teach« 
ers, I forgot to mention one, and that one the most effective 
of all — Self-determination ! not the: mere disregard of per* 
sonal risk, but the intrepidity of the mind. 1 loved knowledge, 
and I pursued it without fear. ^Nature is boundless, wise, and 
wonderful. But prejudice bars up the gate of knowledge. 
The man who would learn, must despise the timidity that 
shrinks from wisdom; he must hate the tyranny of opinioa 
that condemns its pursuit. Wisdom is, like beauty, to be 
won only by the bold." 

I looked up at the young pronou'ncer of the oracle. His 
countenance, animated by the topic, wore an* expression of 
brilliancy and power, in which { should never have recog* 
nized the delicate and dejected being that he always appear* 
ed, except in some moment of sportiveness, come and gone 
wilh the quickness of lightning. 

"Minstrel, apply this to our people, or their bigoted and 
ignorant leaders. I have no prejudices^" 

** All men have them, my prince. And the only distinction 
is, that in some they are mean, dark, malignant ; in othenr 
they are lofly, genie reus, and feeling ; yet they are but the 
stronger for their nobleness. The mind itself struggles to 
throw off the vile and naked fettf*r. But how many forget 
the incumbrance of the^ chain of gold in its preciousness !" 
He hesitated, and then, with a stili more elevated air, again 
began : " Y(5u despise, for instance, the little ingenuities of 
our profession, and I own that in general they deserve noth- 
ing else. But, if there were to come before you some true 
lover of nature, a disciple of that sublimer philosophy which 
holds the secrets of her operations; a master of those superb 
influences which rule the frame of things, and yet more, 
guide the fates of men and nations ; would not your prejudices, 
and noble ones they are, lead you to repel the offer of his 
knowledge?" 

Thoughts tending to those mysteries had so often occurred 
to pae, and my mind was by its original constitution so fond of 
the abscruse and the wild, that I listened wilh the interest of 
habitual pleasure to the romance of philosophy. The figure 
before me was not unsuited to the illusion ; slight, habit^ in 
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Ike faiMiful draas of his art, a tunic df purple cloth^and round 
the waist with a girdle ; the turban, a mere band of scarlet 
•ilk, lightly laid upon his curls. There was in this oothtng 
that was not to be seen at every>our in the streets ; but, roufid 
his waist^ instead of the usual girdle of the minstrels^ he wore 
to*Diglit a large golden serpent, embossed and colored with 
a startling resemblance (d life, and a broad golden circlet 
wrought with devices of serpents clasped his hrow. But the 
eounteoance was vividness itself; not without that occasional 
wandering and touch of nielancholy that showed where early 
care has been ; yet redeeming the gloom by a smile, that had 
the sweetness and suddenness of the sun-beam across an 
April shower* 

The evening music of the Roman camps roused me ; as 
their ranks were drawn out for the customary exercise. I 
turned from them to glance upon the battlements, that were 
now crowded with strag|He7S of the tribes inhaling the air of 
the fields, and like myself gazing on the movements of the 
enemy. The thought pressed on me, how soon and how ter- 
ribly all thid must end; what were the inultitudes to be, that 
DOW lived and breathed beneath my glance ? I turned from 
earth to look upon the west, where the evening star was ly* 
mg on a rosy cloud, ly^e a spirit sent to bring beck tidings 
fipoon this trr>ubled world. 

^ There, boy," said I, ^< will your wisdom tell me the story 
of that star ? Are its people as mad as we ? Is there ambi« 
tioD on one side, and folly on the other ? Are their great men 
the prey of a populace, and their populace the tools and the 
fools of the great men ? Have they orators, to inflame their 
passions ; lawyers, to beggar them in pursuit of justice ; tra- 
ders, to cheat them ; heroes to give them laurels and vanity 
at the price of blood, hunger, and misery ; and philosophers, 
to be the worst plagues among them — ^in the midst of per- 
petual wonders, and baffled by every pebble under their feet, 
insensible to their own ignorance ; and with every attribute 
and voice of nature full of worship, wrapping themselves in 
the robe of the scomer, and refusing their homage to a 
God?" 

** Even that knowledge," said the minstrel, << may not be 
beyond the flight of the human intellect ; but prejudices must 
be first overcome : we must learii to scorn names, defy idle 
feus, and use the powers of nature to give us the mastery of 
nature. There ar0 viituea in plants, in metals, even in wofttai 
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thmt to seek alarms the feeble, but to possess constitutes thd 
mighty. There are influences of the air, of the stars, of even 
the most neglected and despise<j things, that may be gifted to 
confer the sovereignty of mankind.'' 

I listened with the passive indulgence of one listening un* 
der a spell : his voice had the sweetness and flow of song, 
and his language was made impressive by gestures of striking 
intelligence and beauty. He pointed to the skies, to the 
fiow^ers, to the horizon, that glowed like an ocean of amber; 
and his fine countenance assumed a new character of lofli* 
ness, loveliness, or repose, as he gazed on the sublime or the 
serene. 

** Boy," said I, faintly, *^are not those the studies by which 
the pagan world is made evil ?" 

He smiled. '* No ! Light is not farther from darkness than 
wisdom from the superstitions of the Pagan. Rome is filled 
with the madness that falls upon idolatry, for its curse — that 
has fallen since the beginning of the world — that shall fall 
until its end. She is the slave of spiritual fear. This houTi 
among the proudest, bntdest, wisest, within the borders of 
Paganism, there lives not a man unenslaved by the lowest 
delusion. The soothsayer, the interpreter of dreams^ the 
sacrificer, the seller of the remnan's and dust of the dead, 
the miserable pretender to magic ; those are the true rulers of 
the haughty empire — those are the sceptre-bearers, to whom 
the emperor is a menial ; who laugh at authority, set counsel 
at nought, and are sapping the foundations of the state, were 
they deep as the centre, by sapping the vigor and virtue of 
the national mind." 

While he spoke, he was, with apparent unconsciousness, 
sketching some outlines on one of the large marble slabs of 
the wait. My eves had followed the sun, until the balcony, 
darkened by an old vine, was in the depth of twilight. To 
my surprise, the marble began to be covered with fire ; but 
fire of the softest and most silvery hue. The surprise was 
increased, by seemg this glow.worm lustre kindle into form* 
I saw Constantius ; and bv his side, Naomi and her lover. 
As the lines grew clearer still, I saw ihem in chains, and in 
a dungeon ! . 

The extraordinary information which the minstrel had the 
means of obtaining, made me demand, in real alarm, whether 
the picture were true; and that, if it were, I should be in- 
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alimtly Aoqmanjtod with whatever mij^t enaUe rae to 8aT# 
lyiieai* 

*^ And trifles like those fires can excite your aBtonish* 
ment ?" he replied. *^ What if I were to tell you of wondeiSy 
such as it has not entered into the mind of the world to con- 
ceive ; yet, which are before us every hour of ouir lives, are 
mingled with every thing, are grasped in our insensate hands, 
are trodden by our careless feet 1 See these crystals — " he 
scraped a portion of the nitre exuding from the wall ; — ** in 
these is hidden a power to which the strength of man is hut 
air — ^to which the mighty bulwarks round us are but as the 
leaf on the breeze — at whose command armies shall vanish, 
inountaias shake, empires perish — the whole face of society 
shall change ; — yet, by a sublime contradiction, combining 
the greatest evil with the greatest good — ^the most lavish 
waste of life and happiness, with the most signal provision for 
human security and civilization !" 

" Look on this metal," said, he, pointing to some of the 
leaden ornaments of the balcony $ << and think what is the 
worth of human judgment. Who would give the pearl or 
the diamond, the silver or the gold, for this discolored dross ? 
Yet here is the king of mutals-^he king of earth : for it 
can create, subdue, and rule all that earth produces of no- 
bleness and power. Within this dross are treasures hidden, 
more than earth could buy— *4ruth, knowledge, and freedom. 
It can give the dead a new life, and give the living a new 
immortality. It can stoop the haughtiest usurper that* ever 
sinned against man into the lowest scorn. It can raise the 
humblest son ot obscurity into pre-eminence ; and, even 
without breaking in upon the seclusion that he loves, make 
him the benefactor of the human race, and set him forth 
crowned to every future age with involuntary glory. It can 
flash light upon the darkest corners of the earth; light never 
to be extinguished. It can civilize the barbarian : it can 
pour perpetual increase of happiness, strength, and liberty 
roiind the civilized. It can make feet to itself that walk 
through the dungeon walls ; wings that the uttermost limits 
of the world cannot weary ; eyes to which the darkest con. 
cealments of evil are naked as the day ; intellect that darts 
through the universe, and grasps the mightiest mysteries of 
Da&ure and of mind ! ^ But in it too is a fearful power of 
ruin. Holding the keys of opulence and empire, it can 
raise men and nations to the most dazzling height. But it 
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can sUdo, delade, and madden them, until they become a 
worse than pestilence to human nature." 

While he spoke, his form assumed a grandeur commen8U«> 
rate to his lofly topics; the power of his voice' awoke with 
Che awaking power of his mind. My faculties succumbed 
under his presence, and I could only exclaim : <* More of 
those wonders ; give me more of those noble evidences of 
the supremacy of man !" 

" Man !" said my strange enlightener ; " look upon him as 
he is ; and what more helpless thing moves under the cano- 
py of heaven? The prey of folly, the creature of accident, 
the sport of nature : the surge whirls him Where he will ; 
the wind scorns bis bidding ; the storm crushes him ; the 
lightning smites him. But, look upon man, when knowledge 
has touched him with her sceptre." He fixed upon me eyes, 
from which I thought the very lightnings gleamed. The 
circlet round his brow seemed to quiver and sparkle with in- 
ward lustre ; the golden serpent that clasped his robe seemed 
to writhe and revolve. I felt like one under its fascination. 
A sense of danger thrilled through me, yet mixed with a 
dreamy and luxurious sense of enjoyment<^ The air was 
heavy with fragrti^nce ; and I ^at listening in powerless ho- 
mage to a lip moulded by beauty and disdain. 

" Man, the sport of nature !" said he ; pointing to a bead 
of dew that hung glittering on the leaf of a vine. '< Say, 
m ;n the sovereign of nature ! With but so feeble an instru- 
ment as this dew-drou, he might control and scorn the wind 
and the wave " Or would you defy the storm in darkness ; 
without sun or star speed through the unknown ocean ; and 
add a new world to the old ? Within this fragment lies the 
secret." He struck off a brown splinter from the stope of the 
balcony. '* Or would you behold regions, to which the stars 
that now blaze above our heads are but the portal ; king, 
doms of light never penetrated by mortal vision ; genera- 
tions of worlds ? By what splendid influence think you that 
the miracle is to be wrought ? Even by this dust !" He 
took up a few grains of the sand at his feet, and poured them 
into my robe. He saw his time. *< Would you," exclaimed 
he, '* be master of those magnificent secrets ? But bind this 
girdle round you, and invoke the name that I shall name." 

I shuddered ; the arts of the diviner flashed upon me. 
But I had listened too long not to be enfeebled by the temp- 
tation. I felt the passion which lost us paradise-^— the thiirst 
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of forbidden knowledge. << Te shall be as gods,'* was echo* 
iog in my soul ! Still 1 resisted. The young deceiver 
urged me with more distinct promises. " In your fate," said 
he, " the. fate of your nation is bound up. Has it not been 
declared that a great deliverer is to come, by whom the face 
x>f the enemies of Judah is to be withered, and the kingdom 
and the sceptre of the earth given back to the hand of Is- 
rael ? Pledge yourself to me, and be that deliverer ! Tou 
shrink ! Know then, that while I speak, every creature of 
your blood is in chains ; your house is desolate ; your for- 
tunes are overthrown ; you are cut off, root and branch ; you 
are exiled—- desperate — ^undone." 

I felt a dreadful certainty that his words were true. My 
heart bled at the picture of ruin. I wavered. The temp, 
tation tingled through my veins. " What was the sacrifice 
of myself," thought I, << wretched and sentenced as I was, 
to the preservation of beings made for happiness ? Or, was 
I to hesitate, let the risk be what it might, when virtue, patriot* 
ism, and boundless knowledge, were added to that preserva- 
tion ? For the trivial honors that man could give to man, 
the highest intellects of the earth had been influenced ; but 
the honors of the restorer of Judah were an immortal theme, 
— the old splendors of triumph were pronouiiced vain and 
dim, the old supremacy of thrones weakness (o the domina- 
tion and grandeur of the sovereign that should sway the 
returning tribes of Sion." 

The figure approached me ; and in a voice that sunk with 
subtle force through every nerve, pronounced the vow that I 
was to utter. I was terror-struck ; a cloud came over my 
sight ; strange lights moved and glittered before me. I felt 
the unspeakable dread that my faculties should bvtray md, 
and that I should unconsciously yield to a temptation, which 
yet I had no strength to withstand. 

While I sat helpless and almost blind, I was aroused' by a 
majestic voice. I looked up. Eleazar was at my side. I 
would have flung myself into his arms ; I would have cast 
myself at his feet. But.there was an indescribable sensa- 
tion that told*me, my noble brother was to be so approached 
no more. ** Well and wisely hast thou resisted," were his 
solemn words. ** For in thee are the last fortunes of thy pec 
pie. Judea must fall : but, fallen with her as thou shalt be ; 
and desolate, despairing, and wild, as shall be thy sojourn ; 
the last blow of ruin to both would be given, hadst thou 



yielded to die adversary." I glanced «l tiie iniMtreL ffii 
viscige was horror : he stood deformed, like one dead in the 
momeDt of torture. I closed my eyes against the hideoas 
spectacle. A sound of hurrying, steps made ae opeo them 
the next iastaat. I was alone ! ' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Thb sound of the footsteps thickened. Exhausted and 
overwhelmed as I was by the trial that my mind had jusi 
undergone, I sat nearly unconscious of external things, iifl 
I was roused by a strong grasp from behind, and saw myself 
surrounded by ^rmed men. I was passively bound ; and, 
indifferent to fortune, was flung into a litter, and conveyed 
to the dungeons of the Tower of Antonia. In this vast circle 
of fortifications, the citadel of thoformer Roman garrison, the 
Jewish government was now held, or rather Onias lorded k 
over the population. He had discovered my dwelling ; and 
the first fruits of his knowledge was my seizure and that of 
my family. He was now playing the last throw of that de8-« 
perate game to which his life had been given. Power was 
within his reach, yet there I stood to thwart him once more; 
and he was resolved to extinguisli the first source.of his dan- 
ger. Yet I was popular, and, with all his daring, he desired 
to cast the odium of my death on the Sanhedrim. -I was* to 
be tried on the ground of treating with the enemy ; my fainily 
were seized, to shake my courage by their peril ; and I was 
to be forced to an ignominioutr confession, as the priee of 
saving their lives. 

At the m«#uth of the dunoreon a torch was put into miy 
hands. I was left to make my way ; and the iron door was 
closed, Chat had shut out many a wretch from light and life. 
At the bottom of the steps I found a man sleeping tranquilly on 
the bare stone^ The glare of the torch disturbed hini^; he 
started up, and looking in my lace, exclaimed in the buoyant 
and cheerful tone, by which I should have recognized him 
under any disguise, "By Jupiter, I knew that we were to 
meet ! if I had to sleep to-night at the bottom of the sea, I 
should wager my scimetar to a straw that our bodies wouM 
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be fouDf) lying nde by side. I presume we moant the.8ra£ 
fold together to-morrow, for the benefit of Jewish morality. 
Well then, since oiir fates are to be jbined, let us begin by— * 
supping together." 

He laid his store on the ground ; but I was heart-sick ; snd 
could only question him of Naomi and the misfortune which 
had betrayed him into the hands of the tyrant. <* Our history 
is the briefest in the world," was the answer. <* We found 
ourselves pursued, and we fled. The pursuers followed faster 
than my fair mistress could run, of I could carry her. So, 
we were overtaken before we could clear the rocks. And 
our captors were forthwith carrying us to the Roman camp in 
great joy at their prize. But it was intended to bejin un- 
lucky day for the legions. We came across a Jewish troop 
headed by a fine bold fel ow, who dashed upon the captors, 
and fluttered them like a flight of pigeons. Nothing could 
promise better than the affair ; for my hew captor turned out 
to be an old friend, and one of the most gallant that ever 
commanded a trireme, t Many a day the Cypriot and I 
chased (Nemesis forgive u| for it !) the pirates through the 
Cyclades : I, however, did not know then what pleasant per- 
sonages the brothers of the free-trade might be." He smiled ; 
and the sigh that followed the smile, told how little he bad 
since found to compensate for his old adventures. 

'* Your captor was my son, my heroic Constantius?" I 
exclaimed^ > 

" The very man. Wlien he found me out under my Arab 
trappings, he was all hospitality, and invited me to share the 
honors of his princely father's house. His troop soon scat- 
tered, every man to his home ; and I^as gazing at the bead 
of an incomparable knave and early acquaintance, Jonathan, 
nailed up over the gate for some villany which he had not 
been as adroit as usual in turning to pmfit ; when Constan- 
tius, myself, and that lovely and innocent girl, whom I shall 
never see more" — he stooped his brow at the recollection — 
" were seized by the guard, separated, and sent I suppose, 
alike to the dungeon." 

Shortly afler midnight I was brought before the tribunal. 
Onias was, my accuser, and I was astonished at the dexterity, 
number and plausibility of his charges — magic, treachery, 
denial of my services to the country, the betrayal of my army, 
the refusal to push the defeated enemy to a surrender, lest 
by the cessation of the war my ambition should be deprived 
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of its object ; and last, and most astonishiog, the assassina- 
tion of my kinsman Jubal, through fear of his testimony « 

I made my defense with the fearlessness of one weary of life, 
and with the force of truth. Some of the charges I expkin* 
ed ; others i promptly and effectually repelled. To the im- 
putation of treachery I answered in a single sentence — 
<< Read that correspondence with the enemy, and judge 
which is the traitor." I took the Egyptian's papers for my 
sash, and flung them on the table. 

The aspect of my accuser at the ^ords was one that might 
have made his sternest hater pity him. He gasped — he 
trembled — he gnashed his teeth in rage and terror; and, 
finally, took refuge in the ranks of his followers. But the 
judges themselves w«re in visible perplexity: they looked 
over the papers, held them to the lamps, and examined them 
in all imaginable Ways ; until the chief of the Sanhedrim 
rising, with a frown that fixed all eyes on me, flung the pa- 
pers at my feet. The deepest silence was round me as I 
took up the rejected proofs. To my astonishment, they 
were utterly blank ! 

I now recollected that, on my entrance, I had been press, 
ed upon , by the crowd. In that moment the false papers 
must have been substituted. I saw the Egyptian gliding 
away from the side of Onias, and saw by the countenance of 
my accuser that the tidings of the robbery had just reached 
him. He rose and declaimed against me with renewed ener. 
gy. He was eloquent by nature : the habit of public aflairs 
had given even the form of his speaking that character of 
practical vigor and reality, which is essential to great public 
impression : his passions were inflamed ; his fortunes hung 
in the scale — perhaps his life ; and he poi^red out the whole 
collected impulse in a torrent of the boldest and most ner- 
vous declamation upon my head. But my name was high : 
my rank was not to be lightly assailed ; my national services 
were felt ; and even the corrupt judicature sumrrioned for my 
ruin, were not so insensible to popular feeling, as to violate 
the forms of law to crush me. The trial lasted during the 
night. I had the misery to see my wife, my children, Con- 
stantius, Naomi', nay domestics, my fellow. warriors, every 
human being whom there was a chjance of perplexing or ter- 
rifying into testimony, brought forward against )ne. ' As a 
last resource, on the secret suggestion of the Egyptian, who 
had his own xeveoge to satisfy, the adventures of the pirates* 
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cavern were deebtmed upon ; and the captain was Bomnioa- 
ed from bis cell. His figure and noble physiognomy made 
bim conspicuous, and a general murmur of admiration arose 
en bis advance to the tribunal. Miriam was at my skle. I 
ieh her tremble ; her color went and came ; and she drank 
in every tone of his voice with intense anxiety. But when, 
in answer to the questions of Onias^ he detailed his story, 
and in answer to the charge of his being an enemy, denied 
that he was either Roman or Greek, Miriam's spirit bung 
upon every word. 

*< A soldier's best pedigree," said he, concluding, ** is his 
sword. I know no more than that t was reared ia the bouse 
of a Cypriot noble, to whom I had been brought by a trader 
of Alexandria. iVfy protector made me a sailor^ and would 
have made me his heir ; but Roman insolence disgusted me, 
and I left my command ; bearing with me no other inheri- 
tance than a heart too proud for slavery, my scimetar, and 
this signet, which I have borne from my infancy." He took 
from his bosom a large sculptured gem, fastened to a chain 
of pearls. Miriam put forth her trembling hand for it, read, 
with a startling eye, her own name and mine, and exclaiming, 
<* My son ! my son !" tottered forward, and fell fainting into 
his arms. 

I flew to them both, and never did my woe-worn heart 
beat with keener joy than when I too clasped my sor>, my 
long-lost, my first-born. Yet clouds gathered instantly. 
Was he not come to take the earliest embrace of his parents, 
in the crisis of their fate, — the promise of an unbroken 
lineage, given in the days when my country was^in the jaws 
of destruction ; — the son, the brother, the husband, awaking 
to those loveliest and happiest ties of our nature, only when 
the axe of the traitor, or the sword of the enemy was uplified 
to cut them asunder for ever ; — the prince, the patriot, the 
warrior, summoned to the first exercise of his noble rights 
and duties, when 'in the next hour a heap of dust might be 
all that was left of himself, his family, and his people ! 

I clung to him with a fondness thirsting to repay its long 
arrear. His desertion in the hands of strangers; ther early 
hardships ; the loss of a mother's love and a lather's protec- 
tion ; the insults and privations that the struggler through the i 
worlcf must bear ; the desperate hazards of his life ; even j 
the errors into which necessity and circumstance had driven ] 
him, rose up in judgment against me ; and I reproached my- 
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self for tke accident, perhaps the irresistible accident^ that 
gave nliy infant to .the "roaring waters. 

But the tears and exclamations of the people round us 
recalled lis. I might then have talked from 4he hall with* 
out any man's daring to lay a hand upon me ; for the public 
feeling, touched by the discovery of my. spn, was loud for 
ray instant liberation. But I was not to be satisfied with this 
imperfect justice, and demanded that the tribunal should 
proceed. 

The presence of my family was felt to be too strong for 
the fears of my accuser ; and, demanding no defense but 
truth, I implored of them to retire. An im[ires8ion, like that 
ofthe warning of a superior spirit, struck bo my mind as I 
pronounced the word. It told me that I had spoken the sen^ 
tence of utter separation. They came hand in hand to bid 
me farewell. Constantius and Salome knelt before me fo» 
final forgiveness. My son and his betrothed bowed their 
beads to ask my blessing. Miriam and Esther came last, 
and silently hung upon my neck, dissolved in tears of match* 
less anguish and love. 1 lifted my eyes and heart to Heaven, 
and, though oppressed with the terrible convictions of taf 
own fate, prayed f6r them, and put forth my hands, and bless* 
ed them in the name .of the God of Israel. I saw them pass 
away. My firmness could/ bear no more: I wept aloud. 
But with my sorrow there was given a hope — a tight across 
the- gloom of my soul. When I saw their istately forms so- 
lemnly move along through the fierce and guilty multitude, 
and the distant portal shut upon them ; I thought of the sons 
and daughters of the great patriarch, passing within the door 
of the ark from the midst of a condemned world. 

The night was worn out ; the people exhausted by the 
length of a trial, protracted for the purpose, had left the hail 
nearly empty ; and Onias, now secure of a tribunal that 
dreaded nothing but the public ey^y urged the decision. The 
judges were his creatures, through corruption or fear; his 
followers alone remained.^ Siire to be crushed, the fiuctua* 
tions of hope were gone ; and I listened to the powerful and 
high-wrought harangue of my enemy without a movement 
but of admiration for his extraordinary powers, or of pity for 
their perverter. While he stood drinking in with ears and 
eyes the wonder and homage of the audience, I myself calU 
ed for sentence. " Scorning," said I, *Vto reason with un- 
derstandings that will not comprehendy and consciences that 
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cannot ibel, I appeal from the roan of blood, to the Ood of 
mercies ; f^m the worae than man of blood, from the cor* 
rupter of justice, to Hiii who shall judge the judge ; to the 
Mighty and the Holy One, who shall yet pass sentence in the 
sight of earth and heaven.' 

The chief assessor rose ; my condemnation was upon a 
lip quivering and pale : he had already in his hands the bor« 
der of the robe which he was t6 rend, in sign that the accused 
was rent from Israel. A confusion at the portal checked 
him ; and the words resounded, ^* Beware ! shed not the in- 
nocent blood." The voice was as a voice from the sepul- 
chre ; deep, melancholy, but searching to the very heart. 
The guard gave way ; and a man, covered from head to foot 
with a sepulchral garment, rushed up the immense hall. At 
the foot of the tribunal he flung off the garment, and dis- 
<^osed a face and form that well might have ranked him 
among the dweller^ of the grave. 

^ I have come from the tombs," exclaimed he : *' I had 
lain down to die in the resting-place of my fathers, in the 
valley of Jehosapbat. A man ia white raiment stood beside 
me, and commanded me to come, and bear witqess of the 
truth. The Romans were round me — he led me through 
them ; the battlements were before me*;^he led me through 
them ; riot, fury, and frenzy, stood in my path through your 
city — he led me through them ; — and lo ! here I come, and 
proclaim by his command, ' Beware !^ — shed not the innocent 
blood.' " Onias . stood paralysed. No memory of mine 
eould recall the haggard features of the stranger. The 
chief of the tribunal, in manifest confusion, required his 
name. << My name," he answered^ with a wild waive of his 
hand, " is nothing-7-air — is gone. What I was, is past ; 
what I shall be, the tomb alone must tell : but what I am, is 
the witness commissioned to proclaim Onias the betrayer of 
the blood of your nobles— ^the slave of Rome — the traitor to 
bis country and his religion." All hands were lifted up in 
astonishment. Onias, sick at heart, made a feeble gesture 
of denial. "Dares the traitor deny his own hand-writing?" 
was the indignant reply. " Let him read his treason, com- 
Mitted within these twelve hours " He stalked over to the 
ffoilty Onias, and held his letters to the Roman general be* 
fere his shrinking eye. 

But what was his truth or falsehood to me ? I was marked 
ibr vengeance. While my eyes were fixed on the portal 
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through which had yanished my last hope of buppinMiy I 
was startled by an outcry, and I saw the gleam of steef at 
my throat. Onias, in despair of smiting me by the arm of 
the law, had made a frenzied effort to destroy me by his own* 
Ctuick as lightning the stranger threw himself between us, 
and grasped the assassin ; they struggled — ^they were in. 
Tolved in the large and loose robe, and fell together. I 
d^hed forward to separate them. But the deed was done. 
Ottias lay rolling upon the ground ; the dagger was in the 
stranger's grasp, and it was crimson to the hilt. I could 
feel no vindictive/iess against the dying, and I offered him 
my hand. He threw a violent expression of scorn into his 
stiffening feature!^, and cried at convulsive intervals — '* No 
compassion — no hypocrisy for me — I die as I lived. 1 hated 
you, for you thwarted me. You have the best of the game 
now ; but if I had. lived till to-morrow, I should have been 
lord of Jerusalem. The Romans will settle all. Tou and 
yours would have been in my power. You shall perish* 
That boy is your son ; he was brought to me in his infancy ; 
I hated you as my rival ; and i swore that you should never 
see your first-born again. I sold him to the Alexandrian. 
Tou shall not live to triumph over me; your diingeon shali 
be your tomb ; another night, and you sleep no more, or 
sleep forever." He gathered his mantle over his face, and 
died. 

His followers, after the first consternation, demanded ven- 
geance on the stranger. But it was now my time to protect 
him, and I insisted on his right of self-defense, and declared 
that no man should strike him but through me. **This is 
noble and generous," interrupted he, *< but useless; I too am 
dying. But i rejoice that I am dying by the wound meant 
for you.' Have I at last atoned? Have you forgotten? 
Can you forgive ? Then, prince of Naphtali, lay your hand 
upon this heart, and, while it beats, believe that there you 
are honored. Time has changed me; misery has extin* 
guished the last trace of what I was. Farewell, my kins- 
man, friend, chieflain; and remember- — Jubal." I caught 
him in my arms ; my heart melted at his sufferings— his ge- 
nerous attachraent-^his heroic devotion-— his deep repent- 
ance. ''You have more tdan atoned," I exclaimed; *<you 
are more than forgiven. Live, my manly, kind, high-hearted 
Jubal ; live for the honor of your race — of you^ country— -. 
of human nature." He looked up with a smile of gratitude, 
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and fointly utterit^, <* I die happy," breathed in my arms the 
last breath of oae of the most gallaot spirits that ever left 
tiie world. 

. Loud shouts abroad, and blazes that colored the roof with 
loBg columns of lurid light, put an end to the deliberation of 
the tribunal. The enemy were assaulting the citadel; aod 
the mockery of justice was summarily closed by returning 
me to my durigeon, to await times fitter for the calmness of 
judicial murder* 

The assault continued for some hours ; but to my cavern^ 
sunk in the very foundations of the fortress^ day never came ; 
and I lay, still buried in darkness, when I heard sounds like 
the blows of pickaxes; and from time to time the fall of 
heavy bodies, followed by a roar« The air grew close ; and 
^ill as the dungeon bad been, I experienced a sensation of 
heat still more painful. The heat increased rapidly. I tried 
to avoid it by shifting my place in^be large vault, which had 
been originally a granary. But the evil was not to be baf* 
fled ; the air grew hotter and hotter. I flung myself on the 
pavement to draw a cool breath from the stones : they begaa 
to glow under me. I ran to the door af the dungeon :- it was 
iron, aful the touch scorched me. In alarmat the most hip> 
deou's of all deaths, I shouted, I tore at the walls, at the 
massive rings in the floor, less perhaps from the hope of thus 
escaping, than from the vague eagerness to deaden present 
pain by violent eflort. But i tore up the pavement, and 
shook down the fragments of the walls, in vain. The walls 
themselves began to split with the heat ; smoke eddied through 
the crevices of the immense stones ; and the dungeon was 
filled with fiery vapor. My raimfintenc umbered me ; I tore 
it away, and; on the floor, saw it fall in ashes. I felt th^ 
agonies of suflbcation ; and at last, helpless and hopeless, 
threw myself down, like my raiment, to be consumed. 

I had scarcely touched the stone, when I felt it shake and 
vibrate from side to side. A hollow noise, like distant thun* 
der, echoed through the vault : the walls shook, collapsed, 
opened, and I was plunged down a chasm, and continued 
rolling for some moments in a whirl of stones, dust, earth, 
and smoke. When it subsided I found myself lying on the 
green sward, in noon -day, at the bottom of a valley, with the 
tower of Antonia, covered with the legionaries, five hundred 
foet above me. 

The remnaati of huge foes round pillars of timber.^^ 
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>iaiiied the mystery. The enemy had ufiderroined the wall ; 
and, by burning the props, had brought it down at the time 
of their assault. Onias, the planner of the attack, for which 
he was to be repaid with the prpcuratorshtp of Judea, had 
placed me in the spot where ruin was to begin, and cheered 
his dyiiig momenta with the certainty that, acquitted or not, 
there I must be undone. 

I long lay confused and powerless among the ruin?. , But 
the twilight air revived me ; and I crept through the deserted 
intrenchments of the enemy, until I reached one of the gates ; 
where I announced my name, and was received with re- 
joicings. 

The heart of my countrymen was heroic to the last, and 
deeply was its heroism now demanded ; for the whole force 
of the enemy had been brought up for final assault; and 
when I entered, every portion of the walls was the scene oi 
unexampled battle. Where the ground suffered the ap- 
proach of troops, the enemy's columns, beaded by archers 
and slingers innumerable, rushed to the rampart, climbing up 
the breaches with their shields over their heads^ Against 
the towers were wheeled towers filled with troops, who de- 
scended on the wall, and fought us hand to hand. We felt 
the perpetual blows of the battering-rams shaking the battle- 
ments under our feet. Where the ground repelled direct as- 
sault, there the military machines* poured havoc, and those 
were the most dreadful of all. 

The skill of man, exerted for ages on the arts of compen. 
dious slaughter, has scarcely produced the equals of those 
horrible engines. They threw masses of unextinguishable 
fire, of boiling water, of burning oil, of red-hot fiints, of 
molten metal, from distances that precluded defense, and with 
a force that nothing could resist. The catapult shot stones 
of a hundred weight from the distance of furlongs, with the 
straightness of an arrow, and with an impulse that ground 
every thing in their way to powder. The fortituoe that 
scorned the Roman spear, and exulted in the sight of the 
columns mounting the scaling ladders, as mounting to sure 
destruction, quailed before the tremendous power of the ca- 
tapult. The singular and ominous cry of the watcher that 
gave notice of its discharge, '* The son cometh," was a sound 
that prostrated every man upon his face, until the crash of 
the walls told that the blow was given. 

Every thought that I had now for earth was in the tower 
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of Antonia. But there the legions rendered approach im- 
possible ; and I could only gaze from a distance, and ^e, in 
the bitterness of my souU the enemy gradually forcing their 
tray from rampart to rampart. It was in vain that I strode 
to collect a few who would aid me in a desperate attempt to 
succor, its defenders. I was lefl alone ; and sadly sitting on 
the battlements, I took the chance of some friendly spear or 
atone. Through all the roar I heard the Toice of Sabat the 
Ishmaelite ; the eternal " Woe !-^wo€ ! — woe !" loud as 
ever, and in appalling unison with the hour. He came rush* 
ing along the wall with the same rapid and vigorous stride 
as of old ; but his betrothed no longer followed him. She 
was borne in his arms ! The stones from the engines thun- 
dered against the wall ; they tore up the strong buttresses 
like weeds; they struck away whole ranks of men, and 
whirled their remnants through the air. The}' leveled 
towers, and swept battletnents away with their defendars at 
a blow. But Sabat moved unshrinking on his wild missioD. 
Bis cry was terrible prophecy. '* A voice- from the east, a 
voice from the west, a voice .from, the four winds, a voice 
against Jerusalem aiid the holy house, a voice against the 
bridegrooms and the brides, a voice against this whole 
people." 

He stopped before- me; and pointing to the face of his 
bride, said with sudden faltering and tears, '* She is gone, 
she is dead. She died last twilight. I promised to die too. 
— She follows me no more ; it is I that must follow hor." 
Death was in his face ; and my only wonder was, that a 
form ^o utterly reduced could live and move. I offered him 
s>me provision from the basket of a Jead soldier at mj feet. 
For the first time, he took it, thanked me, and ate« Not 
less to my surprise, he continued gazing round him on the 
movements of the enemy, on the temple, the tower of An- 
tonia, and the hills. But his station was eminently perilous, 
and I pointed out one of the largest of the military engines 
taking its position to play upon the spot where we were* 
He refused to stir. *^The look may be long," said he, 
<* when a man looks his last." 1 heard the roar of the en> 
gine, and leaped from the rampart, to escape the discharge* 
Sabat stood, and again began his cry: <*Woe to the city, 
and to the holy house, and to the people.'' The discharge 
tore up a large portion of the battlement. Sabat never 
■KMTtd limb Aor flMiture» The wall was cot away on hA» 
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right and left, as if it had been cot with an axe. He stood 
palmJy on thfe projecting fragment, with his lips to the lips 
of his bride. I saw the engine leveled again, and again 
called to him to escape. He gave me no answer but a 
melattcholy smile ; and crying out with a voice that tilled 
the air, " Woe, to mvself !" stood. 1 heard the rush of the 
stone. It smote Sabat and his hride into atoms \ 

The fall of our illustrious and unhappy city was superna-* 
tural. The destruction of the conquered was against the 
first principles of Roman polity ; and, to the last hour of our 
national existence, Rome held out offers of peace, and la- 
mented our frantic determination to be undone. But the 
decree was gone forth from a mightier throne. During the 
latter days of the siege, a hostility to which that of man was 
as the grain of sand to the tempest that drives it on, over- 
powered oar strength and senses. Fearful shapes and voices 
in the air ; visions startling us from our short and troubled 
sleep ; lunacy in its most hideous forms ; sudden death in 
the midst of vigor ; the fury of the elements let loose upon 
our unsheltered heads ; we had every terror and evil that 
could beset human nature, ^ut pestilence ; the most probable 
of all in a city crowded' with the famishing, the diseased, 
the wounded, and the dead. Yet, though the streets were 
covered with the unburied ; though every wall and trench 
was teeming ; though six hundred thousand corpses lay flung 
over the rampart, and naked to the sun: — pestilence came 
not ; for if ii had come, the enemy would have been scared 
away. But the '< abomination of desolation," the pagan 
standard, was fixed ; where it was to remain until the plough 
passed over the ruins of Jerusalem ! 

On this night, this fatal night, no man laid his head upon 
his pillow. Heaven and earth were in conflict. Meteora 
burned above us ; the ground shook under our feet; the 
volcano blazed ; the wind burst forth in irresistible blasts, 
and swept the living and the dead in whirlwinds far into the 
desert. We heard the bellowing of the distant Mediterra- 
nean, as if its waters were at our side, swelled by a new 
deluge. The lakes and rivers roared, and inundated the 
land The fierv sword shot out tenfold fire. Showers of 
blood fell. Thunder pealed from every quarter of the heaven* 
Lightning in immense sheets, of an intensity -and duration 
that turned the darkness into more than day, withering eye 
and soul, burned fiom the zenith to the ground, and marked 
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its track by forests on flame, and the shattered snnunita ef 
the hiHs. 

Defense was untbought of ; for the mortal enemy had 
past from the mind. CKir hearts quaked for fear. But it 
was, to see the powers of heaven shaken. . All cast away the 
shield and the spear, and crouched before the descending 
judgment. We were coq^cience-smitten. Our cries of 
remorse, angui>h, and horror, were beard through the up* 
roar of the storm. We howled to the caverns to hide us ; 
we plunged into the sepulchres, to escape the wrath that 
consumed the living ; we would have buried ourselves under 
the mountains. 

I knew the cause, the unspeakable cause ; and knew that 
the last hour of crime was at hand. A few fugitives, aston- 
ished to see one man among them not sunk into the lowest 
feebleness of fear, came round me, and besought me to lead 
them to some place of safety, if. such were now to be found 
on earth. I told them •openly, that they were to die ; and 
Counseled them to die in the hallowed ground of the Temple. 
They followed ; and 1 led them, through streets encumbered 
with every shape of human suffering, to the foot of IVfount 
Moriah. But beyond that, we found advance impossible. 
Piles of cloud, whose darkness was palpable even in the 
midnight in which we stood, covered the holy hilU Impatient, 
and not to be daunted by-any thing that man could overcome, 
I cheered my disheartened band, and attempted to lead the 
way up the ascent. But I had scarcely entered the cloud, 
when I was swept downward by a gust, that tore the rocks 
in a flinty shower round mo. 

Now came the last and most wonderous sign, that marked 
the fate of rejected Israel. 

While I lay helpless, I heard the whirlwind roar through 
the cloudy hill ; and the vapors began to revolve. A pale 
light, like that of the rising moon, quivered on their edges ; 
and the clouds rose, and rapidly shaped themselves'into the 
forms of battlements and towers. The sound of voices wa» 
heard within, loWv and distant, yet strangely sweet. Still 
the lustre brightened, and the airy building rose, tower on 
tower, and battlement on battlement. In awe that held us 
mute, we knelt and gazed upon this more than mortal archi- 
tecture, that continued rising and spreading, and glowing 
with a serener light, still soft and silvery, yet to which the 
broadest moon-beam was dim. At last, it stood forth to 
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earth and heaven the colossal imago of the first Temple, of 
the building raised by the wisest of men, and consecrated by 
the visible glory. AH Jerusalem saw the image ; and the 
shout that in the midst of their despair ascended from its 
thousands and tens of thousands, told what proud remem- 
brances were there. But a hymn was heard, that might 
have hushed the world beside. Never fell on my ear, never 
On the human sense, a sound so majestic, yet so subduing ; 
so full of melancholy, yet of grandeur and command. The 
vast portal opened, and from it marched a host, such as man 
had never seen before, such as man shall never see but once 
again ; the guardian angels of the city of David ! — they came 
forth glorious ; but with woe in all their steps ; the stars 
upon their helmets dim ; their robes stained ; tears flowing 
doxrn their celestial beauty. ** Let us go hence," wa^ their 
song of sorrow. *^ Let us go hence," was answered by the 
sad echoes of the mountains. <^Let us go hence," swelled 
Upon the night, to the farthest limits of the land. The pro- 
cession ling«$rcd long on the summit of the bill. The thunder 
pealed ; and they rose at the command, diffusing waves of 
light over the expanse of heaven. Their chorus was heard, 
still magnificent and melancholy, when their splendor was 
diminished k> the brightness of a star* Then the thunder 
roared again ; the cloudy temple was scattered oii the winds 4 
and darkness, the omen of her grave^ settled upon Jerusalem. 

I was roused from deep reverie by the voice of a man. 
"What!" said he, *' sitting here, when all the world is 
awake ? Poring over the faces of dead men, when you 
should be the foremost among the living ? All Jenisalem 
in arms-; and yet you scorn your time to gam laurels?" 
The haughty and sarcastic tone was familiar to my recollec- 
tion ; but to see, as 1 did, a Roman soldier within a few feet 
of me, was enough to make me spring up, and draw my 
scimetar, careless of countenances. '< You ought to know 
me," said he, without moving a muscle ; '* for, though it is 
some years since we met, we have not been often asunder* 
And so, here you have been sitting these twelve hours among 
corpses, to no better purpose than losing your time and your 
memory together !" 

I looked round ; the sun was in his meridian ! The little 
band that I had led to the foot of the mountain, were lying 
dead to a man. 

*^ Are you not a Roman ?" I exclaimed* 
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<< No ; but I conclude, that nearly as much absurdity and 
mischief may be committed under these trappings as under 
any other ; and therefore I wear them. But you may 
change with me if you like; This cuirass and falchion will 
help you to money, riot, violence, and vice ; and what more 
do nine-tenths of mankind ask for in their souls ? Take my 
offer, and you will be on the winning side; another thing 
that men like. But be expeditious ; for before this sun dips 
his forehead in the Asphaltites, the bloodshed and robbery 
will be over." His laugh,' as he uttered the words, was 
bitterness itself; and I felt my flesh instinctively shudder. 
But a glance towards the Temple told me that the words 
were true. The legions had forced their way to the foot of 
the third and weakest rampart, which I saw flying in pfeces 
under the blows of the battering-rams. They mgst have 
marched by the very spot where I sat since midnight ; and 
I probably escaped only by being taken for one of the dead* 
1 wrung my hands in agony. He burst into a' wild roar of 
derision. *^ What fools you lords of the creation are ! What 
is the loss of life to the naked wretches that you see running 
about like frightened' children on those battlements ? or to 
the clothed wretches that you see ready to massacre them 
for the honor and glory of a better-clothed wretch ? — ;a din- 
ner too much will revenge them on the emperor of the earth. 
The spear or the arrow comes ; and quick as thought their 
troubles are at an end. Man ! — ^the true misery is to live, 
to be constrained to live, to feel the wants, wearinesses, and 

weaknesses of life, yet to drag on existence ; to be what 

lam." 

" He tore the helmet from his forehead, and with a start 
of inward pain* flung it to a measureless distance in the air. 
In amaze and terror, I beheld Epiphanes ! The same Greek 
countenance, the same kingly presence, the same strength 
and heroic statu re j and the same despair, were before me, 
that in the early years of my woe I had seen on the shores 
of the Dead Sea. " I told you," said he, with a sudden re- 
turn to calmness, " that this day would come. And to tell 
you so, required no spirit of prophecy. There is a time for 
all things ; long-suffering among the rest ; and your country- 
men had long ago come to that time. But, ode grand hope 
was still to be given ; they cast it from them! Ages on 
ages shall pass, before they learn the loftiness of that hope, 
or fulfil the punishment of that rejection. Yet, in the fulness 
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of time, shall the light break in upon their darkness. They 
shall asky Why are we the despised, the branded, the tram- 
pled, the abjured of all nations ? Why are the barbarian 
and the civilized alike our oppressors ? Why do contending 
faiths join in crushing us alone ? Why do realms, distant 
as the ends of the earth, and diverse as day and night,— 
alike those who have heard our history, and those who have 
never heard of us butjas the sad sojourners of the earth,— 
unite in one cry of scorn ? And what is the universal voice 
of nature, but the voice of the King of nature ?" , 

I listened in reverence, to language that pierced my heart 
with an intense power of truth, yet with a pang that made 
me writhe. I longed, yet dreaded, to hear again the search-* 
ing and lofly accents of this being of unwilling wisdom. 
'* Man of terrible knowledge," said I, << canst thou tell for 
what crime this judgment shall come ?" 

His mighty btow was stooped in solemn fear, and his fea- 
tures quivered, as he slowly spoke. — ** Their crime ? There 
ia no name for it. The spirits of Heaven weep when they ■ 
think of it. The spirits of the abyss tremble. Man alone, 
the man of Judea alone, could commit that horror of hor- 



rors." 



He paused, and prostrated himself at the words. Then 
rising, rapidly uttered — ** Judge of the crime by its punish- 
ment. From the beginning Israel was stubborn, and his 
stubbornness brought him to sorrow. He rebelled, and he 
was warned by the captivity of a monarch, or the slaughter 
of a tribe. He sinned more deeply, for be was the slave of 
impurity ; then was his kingdom divided ; yet a few years 
saw him powerful once more. He sinned more deeply still ; 
for he sought fhe worship of idols. Then came his deeper 
punishment, in the fall of his throne, and the long captivity 
of his people. But even Babylon sent back the forgiven to 
his throne. 

" Happy, I say to you, happy will be the hour for Israel — 
for mankind — for creation ; when he shall take into his hand 
the records of his fathers, and in tears and prayers ask — 
What is that greater crime than rebellion ? than blasphemy ? 
than impurity ? than idolatry ? which not seventy years, nor 
a thousand years of sorrowhave seen forgiven ; which has 
prolonged his woe into the old age of the world — which 
threatens him with a chain not to be broken but by the thun- 
der-stroke that breaks up the universe !" 
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<< And ittfl/' said I, trembltDg, and subdued before tbe 
living ■oiacle—^<<^ still is there hope ?" 

" Look to that mountain," was the answer, as he pointed 
to Moriah. Its side, covered^with the legions advancing to 
the assai|lt, shone and waved in the sun like a tide of burn- 
ing braes. *' It is now a sight of splendid evil !" exclaimed 
he. *' But upon that mountain shall yet be enthroned a 
Sovereign, before whom the sun shall hide his head, aqd at 
the lifting of whose sreptre heaven and the heaven of heavens 
shall bow down ! To that mountain shall man, and more than 
man, crowd for wisdom, and happiness. From that mountain 
shall light flow to the ends of the universe ; and the govern- 
ment shall be to the Everlasting." 

The roar of the assault began, and my awful companion 
was recalled to the world. *< I must see the end of this bat- 
tle," said he in his old mixture of sarcasm and melancholy. 
** Man's natural talent for making himself miserable may go 
far, but he is still the better for a teacher. On the top of 
that hill there are twenty thousand men panting for each 
other's blood, like tigers ; and yet wuhout me^ they would 
loave the grand business undone after all." 

^* But one word more,'* I cried, giving my last look to the 
tower of Antonia, on which the eagle now glittered. 

He anticipated me. *' They are all safe — ^they are in the 
hands of Septimius, who will deal with them as become love 
and honor. He solicited the command, that he migtit provide 
for their security. They comfort themselves with the hope 
that you will return. But return you will never. They wiil 
be happy in he hope — until sorrow is too long shut out to 
find room when it comes ; they love you and will love you 
long ; but there* is an end ot all things. And now, fare- 
well." 

" And now, onward," said I. ** But every spot is crowded 
with the Roman columns. How am I to pass those spears?" 

He laughed wildly, flung his arm round me, as of old ; and 
ran, with the speed of a stag, round the foot of the hill, to an 
unobstructed side. The ascent was nearly perpendicular ; 
but he bounded up the crags without drawing a breath, placed 
me on a battlement, and was gone. 

Below me war raged in its boundless fury. The enemy 
had forced their way ; and the exasperated Jews, contemp- 
tuous of life, fought them with the rage of wild beasts. 
When the lance was broke, the knife was the weapon ; when 
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the knife failed, they tore with their hands an^ teeth.* Masses 
of stones, torches, even dead bodies, every thing that could 
minister to destruction, were hurled from the roofs on the 
assailants, whi^ were often repulsed with deadly havoc. But 
they still made way ; the courts of the* Gentiles, of the Is- 
raelites, and of the priests, were successively stormed ; and 
the legions at length established themselves in front of the 
inner Temple. A scream of wrath and agony at the* possi. 
ble profanation of the Holy of Holies, rose from the multi- 
tude. I leaped from the battlement, and showing myself to 
the people, demanded ** who would follow me ?" The crowd 
exulted at the sight of their well-known chieftain ; and in the 
impulse of the moment we rushed on the enemy, and drove 
them from the court of the sanctuary. Startled by the sud- 
den reverse, the Roman generals renewed their proposal for 
a surrender, and Titus himself, at the most imminent hazard, 
forced his way to the portal, and besought me to surrender 
ajad save the Temple. 

But Jerusalem was marked for ruin. While I was in the 
very act of checking the shower of spears, I heard the voice 
of one of those extraordinary beings who, by mad pre- 
dictions of the certain succor of Heaven, kept up the resist* 
ance while there was a man to be slaughtered. He was 
standrag on the roof of a vast cloister, surrounded with a crowd 
of unfortunate men, whom his false prophecies were infuriat- 
ing against the offer of life. I recognized the impostor, by 
whom the Roman mission had been destroyed. The legion- 
aries pointed in ^ain to the flames already rising round the 
cloisters. Bdt the predictions grew bolder still, and the words 
of truce were answered by showers of missiles. The flames 
suddenly burst out through the roof; and the whole of its de- 
fenders, to the number of thousands, sank into the conflagra- 
tion. When I looked round after the shock, the impostor, 
without a touch of fire on his raiment, was haranguing in a 
distant quarter, and, man or fiend, urging the multitude to 
their fate ! 

This was the day of days, the ninth day of the month Ab, 
the anniversary of the burning of the Temple by the king of 
Babylon. One thousand one hundred and thirty years seven 
months and fifteen days were past, from its foundation by our 
great King Solomon! My attack had repelled the legiona- 
ries ; and Titus, exhausted and dispirited, began to with- 
draw the routed columns from the front of the Temple. It 
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was the 6Ah hour : the dun was scorching up their strength ; 
and I looked proudly forward to victory and the preservation 
of the Temple. 

As I was standing on the portal of .the court of the sanc- 
tuary, and gazing af the march of the defeated troops toward 
the tower of Antonta, I heard the voice oi the Demoniac close 
to my ear. " I told you that this day would end in nothing 
without me."* I turned, but he was already far away among 
the crowd ; and before I could even speak, I saw him, torch in 
hand, bound into the Golden window beside the vail of the 
Holy place. The iimer Temple was instantly in a blaae. 
Our cries^ and the sight of the flames, brought back the 
enemy at full speed. I saw that the fatal hour was come ; 
and, collecting a few brave men> took my post before the 
vail of the Portico, to guard the entrance with my blood. 

But the legions rushed onward, crying out, that '^hey were 
led by the Fates," aifd that "the God of the Jews had given 
his people and city into their hands." The torrent was irre- 
sistible. Titus rushed in at its head, exclaiming, that " the 
Divinity alone could have given the sUrong-hold into- his 
power, for it was beyond tihe hope and strength of man." — 
My devoted companions were torn down in an instant. I 
was forced back to the veil of the Holy of Holies, fighting at 
random in the midst of the legionaries, who now saw no en- 
emies but each other. In the fury of plunder, they deluged 
the Portico and the Sanctuary with mutual blood. 

The golden table of Pompey, the golden vine, trophies of 
Herod, were^instantly torn away. Subordination was lost. 
The troops trampled upon their officers. Titul^ himself was 
saved only by cutting his way through those madmen. 'But 1 
longed to die ; and give my last breath, and the last drop of 
my veins, to the seat of Sanctity and Glory— I fought — I 
taunted — I heaped loud scorn and reprobation on the pro» 
faners — ^I was covered from head to foot with gore ; but it 
was from the hearts of Romans^— I toiled for death ; but I re- 
mained without a wound. Yet, woe to the life that came 
within the sweep of my scimetar. The last blow that t 
struck was at an impious hand, put forth to grasp the veil 
that shut the Holy of Holies from the human gaze. The 
hand flew from the body ; and the spoiler fell groaning at my 
feet. He sent up an expiring look, and I knew the coun- 
tenance of my persecutor, Cestius. 

But a new enemy was come, conqueror alike of the victor 
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and the vanqui^hed-^fire. I heard its roar round the sane 
tuary. The Romans, appalled, fled to the portal : but they 
were doomed. A wall of fire stood before them. They 
rushed back, tofe down the veil, and the Holy of Holies stood 
open. 

The blaze melted the plates of the roof, in a golden shower 
above me. It calcined the marbld floor ; it dissipated in va- 
por the inestimable gems that studded the walls. AH who 
entered, lay turned to ashes. So perish the piofaners ! But 
on the sacred Ark the flame had no power. It whirled and 
swept in fi red orb round the untouched symbol of the throne 
of thrones. Still I lived ; but I felt my strength giving way : 
the heat withered my. sinews — ^the flame extinguished my 
sight. I sank upon the threshold, rejoicing that death was 
inevitable. Then, once again, I heard the words of terror: 
" Tabry thou till I COME." — The world disappeared from 
before me. 



Here I pause. I had undergone that portion of my ca- 
reer which was to be passed among my people. My life as 
a father, husband, citizen, was at an end. Thenceforth I 
was to be a solitary man. My fate had yet scarcely fallen 
upon me ; but I was now to feel it, in the disruption of every 
gentler tie that held me to life. I was to make my couch 
with the savage, the outcast, and the slave. I was to see 
the ruin of the mighty, and the overthrow of empires. Yet, 
in the tumult that changed the face of the world, I was still 
to live and be unchanged. Every sterner passion that dis- 
turbs our nature was to reign in successive tyranny over my 
soul. And fearfully was the decree fulfilled. 

In revenge for the fall of Jerusalem, I traversed the globe 
to seek out an enemy of Rome. I found in the norUiern 
snows a man of blood : I stirred up the soul of Alaric, and led 
him to the sack of Rome. In revenge for the insults heaped 
upon the Jew by the dotards and dastards of the city of Con- 
stantine, I sought out an instrument of compendious ruin : I 
found him in the Arabian sands, and poured ambition into the 
soul of the enthusiast of Mecca. In revenge for the poUu. 
tion of the ruins of the Temple, I roused the iron tribes of 



